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Michigan's 'Agenda for Women' Offers Support From the Top 



T hey said it couldn't be done, but they haven't 
been to the University of Michigan, where a campaign 
to increase female representation throughout the 
campus is proving successful. 

Begun in April 1994, the Michigan Agenda for 
Women outlines how the university will achieve 
gender equity for women by the year 2000. They're off 
to a great start. 

In just 18 months, the increase in the number of 
women as tenured faculty, administrators and students 
in non-traditional fields is impressive. Michigan is a 
model for what can be done, even in a large research 
university, with commitment from the top. 

"We have accomplished much over this first year, 
but there is obviously much to be done," President 
James Duderstadt says. "We have to remember that we 
still live in a culture created by white males to benefit 
white males." 



Credit the Women 

In his fall 1995 progress report, he credits "years of 
hard work by women leaders who have pulled, pushed 
and sometimes dragged the institution along the path 
toward equality for women." 

Leaders at Michigan noticed in the early 1990s that 
they were below national averages for women faculty, 
staff and students. A presidential inquiry led to investi- 
gations of why women weren't proportionately repre- 
sented. 

And the president himself demanded solutions. 

The upshot? "Our goal is that by the year 2000, the 
University of Michigan will become the leader among 
American universities in promoting and achieving the 
success of women of diverse backgrounds as faculty, 
students, and staff," says Duderstadt. 

Who Got His Ear? 

For President Duderstadt, the combination of 
pressure from university women and his own family 
sold him on the issue. His wife and two daughters, one 
an intern in pediatric medicine and another completing 
a PhD in engineering, forcefully shared their experi- 
ences with him. 

"He freely admits that women have been pushing 
and pulling him on this issue for years," says Lisa 
Baker, associate vice president for university relations. 
He listened to them all. 

Now, gender equity has became "something he's 
staked his presidency on," Baker says. 

Highlights of the Michigan Agenda, with the 
overall goal of creating a better environment for 



women, include adding more women as tenured 
faculty, administrators and students, especially in 
non-traditional fields. Here's how they're doing. 

More Women Faculty 

Nationally, women hold 45% of part-time and 
33% of full-time professorships. At Michigan, about 
20% of the professors are women, and most are 
clustered in the lowest level as non-tenured lecturers. 
Only 9% percent of full professors are women. 

At nearby Wayne State University, 52% of full- 
and part-time faculty are women, and at Michigan 
State University, 23% of tenured faculty are women. 

Thanks to its agenda for women, the University 
of Michigan is making progress. At the May board of 
regents meeting, more than 30% of the 135 faculty 
recommended for tenure in 1995-1996 were women, a 
school record. 

A Presidential Commission 

Helping spur those tenure offers was a new 
presidential commission created to evaluate and 
restructure tenure policies. 

The commission set aside funds to hire 10 senior 
faculty women over the next five years. 

It also created a faculty career development fund 
that awards $5,000 to 40 women faculty members 
each year. The funds can be used to buy a computer, 
attend a conference or hire graduate students to assist 
in research and teaching. 

The awards recognize that women professors are 
asked to do far more in university service than their 
male counterparts. 

Women are asked to serve more often "because 
there are fewer of them," explains Baker. Everyone 
wants them on their committees, because they're 
bright and articulate. And women students want 
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them as mentors and dissertation advisors. 

Faculty women of color get special help, such as 
creating networks to end isolation, a speakers series 
and financial help. Two thirds of the faculty award 
grants in 1994-1995 went to women of color. 

Where does the money come from, in this age of 
cutbacks and retrenchment? Each department, aca- 
demic and non-academic, is required to give back 2% 
of its annual budget "for academic priorities. This 
way nobody takes too big a cut/ 7 Baker says. 

More Women Leaders 

Michigan also has hired more women leaders since 
the agenda began. Now five of the 18 deans are 
women, and 27% of its executive officers are women, 
up from 18% two years earlier. 

New hires include Roberta Palmer, secretaiy of the 
board of regents, Cynthia Wilbanks, associate VP for 
university relations, Nancy Cantor, vice provost for 
academic affairs in graduate studies, ana Noreen Clark, 
dean of the school of public health. 

The commitment to have women well represented 
in senior administrative positions was spurred by a 
drop in their numbers in the early 1990s. In response, 
the president met with deans to institute a "mid-search 
check" on the diversity of the candidate pool, before a 
search committee can go to a short list or finalists. 

In the works are proposals to modify policies 
related to dependent care and work schedules. Not 
surprisingly, many women staff and faculty cited the 
need for greater flexibility in ways that won't harm 
their future career opportunities. 

"I have sent a communication to 3,000 supervisors, 
encouraging them to give greater attention to staff 
issues and flexibility in work scheduling," President 
Duderstadt says. 

Another incentive in the agenda is dual-spouse 
recruitment, helping spouses of senior women develop 
contacts or recommendations to other departments 
within the university. 

"Much of what we discovered would be self- 
evident to you or me," says Baker. But when making a 
case in a male-dominated world, "communication is 
critical." 

More Women Students 

Nationally, women students make up a majority of 
the nation's student body, an average of 55%. Not so at 
Michigan, until this fall. 

For the first time in Michigan's 178-year history, 
women entering students outnumbered men, by 25 
students, 2,587 compared to 2,562. 

In the College of Engineering, women made up 
30% of the 1,000 student entering class, nearly twice the 
national average and a record for the college. The 
Women in Science and Engineering Residence Program 
in campus doubled in size, from 50 to 110. 

Many women students feel they do not have access 
to the same opportunities and resources as their male 
counterparts. A task force is looking into that concern. 
The school has a goal to achieve gender equity for 
varsity athletes by 1996. 

Every month, implementation teams meeting with 
Duderstadt have to face his query: "What have you got 
to report?" The pressure to improve is on chairs, deans, 
and senior administrators, including the director of 
athletics. Task teams are tackling the agenda, piece by 
piece. 



Women and Gender Research Agenda 
The university also created the Institute for 
Research on Women and Gender, at the recommen- 
dation of faculty members. 

Its key functions: provide an institutional um- 
brella for ongoing faculty research on women and 
gender; offer coordination, stimulation and support 
for effective interdisciplinary research; and heighten 
Michigan's national profile as a major source of 
knowledge about women and genaer. 

Focusing on related multicultural and interna- 
tional issues, the center plans to help Michigan 
achieve the goals it has set for itself. 

White Male Culture is Suspicious 
And even with board support, there is concern 
about backsliding. Many white males are pretty 
comfortable with the way things are. Baker admits. 

Among them is English Professor Leo 
McNamara, a member of the faculty governing 
board, who has declared the agenda "suspect." 

A New President in 1996 
Believing "it's time for a fresh perspective," 
Duderstadt will step down as president on June 30, 
1996 after seven years, returning to a faculty role. But 
his legacy will continue at the university. 

Several women regents have made it clear that 
the agenda will be carried on. In fact, a strong com- 
mitment to the agenda will be a prerequisite for his 
successor, Baker says. 

The board has held public forums for faculty, 
students and staff to find out what they expect of a 
new president. "Everyone mentions the agenda as an 
issue that must be carried on," she notes. 

Maybe it's time for the University of Michigan to 
join its midwest counterparts of Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota-Duluth in choosing a woman leader. 

Stay tuned... ^ 

-DJ 

Information from The Detroit News on May 25, 1995, 
campus interviews and Michigan Agenda tor Women: Toward 
a Full and Equal Partnership. Contact Lisa baker at (313) 763- 
5800 or FAX (313) 936-0775. 
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Colorado Regents Keep Heads in Sand, 
Refuse Ban on Sex with Job Applicants 

Regents at the same school that finally drove 
President Judith Albino to leave, the University of 
Colorado, are again distinguishing themselves for lack 
of leadership in dealing with gender issues. 

Two months ago Professor Susan Cherniack won 
an $180,000 settlement after her department chair tried 
to sabotage her career after she had ended a relation- 
ship with him. 

Twice since Cherniack filed a lawsuit over a year 
ago. Regent Guy Kelley has asked what the 
university's policy was concerning department heads 
having sex with job applicants. Lacking a policy, he 
said, makes the university vulnerable to more law- 
suits. 

Kelley's queries brought harsh words from fellow 
regent Peter Dietz, who criticized his "impetuous- 
ness," saying, "The matter takes place in the broader 
context of an institution." He implied that Kelley' s 
business background prevented him from understand- 
ing the complex workings of the academic world. 

Kelly replied that he didn't consider asking for 
action after a year of waiting to be "impetuous." 

Once again the regents tabled the matter, this time 
so university lawyers could see how the matter fits 
into university policy. 

The exchange came on the first day on the job for 
Albino's replacement as president, John Buechner, 
according to the Rocku Mountain News on November 
17, 1995. 

Mississippi College Adds Trustees; 

First Women on the Board Since 1963 

Preaching diversity, a Southern Baptist private 
college with 3,600 students recently appointed two 
women to its board of trustees. 

They are the first women trustees in 33 years. 

Gayle Long Wicker was president of Mississippi 
College's student body in 1971-1972, and later an 
admissions officer. She is now a motel administrator, 
and married to U.S. Congressman Roger Wicker. 

Jean Pittman Williams, a 1955 graduate, is a 
former public school teacher in four states. 

Adding women to the board "will bring a new 
dimension and different ideas," Williams says. 

Wicker plans to strengthen academics and student 
recruiting, saying, "I think it's very important to have 
diversity on the board." 

Local high school teacher Sheryl Malone agrees, 
but would like the board to also include minorities. "If 
they could include other cultures, it would make them 
better. That's what America is, a melting pot." 

According to the Jackson MS Clarion-Ledger of 
December 7, 1995, the school was founded in 1826 and 
had no women trustees until the 1940s. 
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Make-up in the Student Bookstore? 

Penn Students Protest the Priorities 

What's the academic world coming to, when the 
University of Pennsylvania bookstore features more 
lipstick shades than texts in women's studies? 

A group of about 20 students milled about in front 
of the bookstore at lunch time last month to raise 
awareness about the issue. 

Some favored having make-up on sale, calling for 
"Lipstick Not Linguistics" and calling out 'Two-four- 
six-eight, we came to Penn to get a mate." 

Others argued for "Books Not Blush," saying "We 
want a book store, not a look store." 

Clare Bayard, a junior who helped organize the 
protest, said, "The priorities are screwy here. The 
women at Penn don't need to be told that they don't 
look good enough without make-up." 

Another organizer, Elliott Whitney, settled on the 
protest as a way to impassion students on campus 
about political issues affecting them. 

"We just want people to think about an issue," he 
said. "If they come to the conclusion that make-up 
belongs in an Ivy League bookstore, then something, 
in my opinion, is wrong in society." 

Protesters noted that the section takes up 10 times 
more space than women's studies books. 

Students also saw no coincidence that the book 
store carried only the Clinique line of products, made 
by Estee Lauder, whose CEO is a trustee at Penn. The 
university denied any connection. 

Clinique is setting up shop in many other campus 
bookstores, including those at the universities of 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

The demonstration was reported in The Daily 
Pennsylvanian on November 20 and The Chronicle of 
Higher Education on December 8, 1995. 

Over Objection, Oklahoma Regents OK 
Law Professorship Honoring Anita Hill 

Her 1991 testimony about sexual harassment 
didn't stop the Senate from making Clarence Thomas 
a Supreme Court justice, but in 1995 Anita Hill has a 
professorship honoring her at the University of 
Oklahoma, where she teaches. 

A divided Oklahoma Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion voted 5-3 to approve the professorship and match 
the $250,000 raised by a private Minnesota group to 
fund the Anita Faye Hill Professorship of Law. 

A Republican state representative appeared to 
urge the regents to reject the professorship, calling Hill 
an "instrument of left-wing extremists," notes the 
Wisconsin State Journal on December 2, 1995. 

Retired IRS Auditor Gives $22 Million 
For Women Students at Yeshiva U 

She had no family, fancy possessions or familiar 
face. But she had a head for numbers, and when she 
died last month at age 101, Anne Scheiber gave 
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generations of young women a chance at education. 

For 23 years she received no promotions at the 
IRS, despite a law degree and top production. She 
believed the agency's bias was a result of her being a 
woman and a Jew. 

Retiring from the IRS in 1944, she applied herself 
to making her $5,000 savings grow by investing in the 
stock market. She succeeded. 

Not only is the $22 million the second largest gift 
ever to Yeshiva University, but it avoids IRS taxes. It 
will go to scholarships for bright and needy women 
attending Yeshiva's Stem College for Women and 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, notes The New 
York Times of December 2, 1995. 

Schools 'Quietly Achieving Gender 
Equity In Sports' Earn Recognition 

While some schools are dragged kicking and 
screaming to end gender bias, others just do it. 

Athletic Management magazine honored four 
"schools that are taking that extra step to ensure the 
success of women's sports at their institutions without 
antagonizing the men's programs." 

Tactics are unique and creative... and effective: 

• Starting New Sports: The University of California 
Berkeley started new women's water polo and golf 
teams, after conducting extensive gender equity 
reviews showing interest in the sports. High quality 
coaches and fund-raising campaigns support them. 

• Support Programs: Harvard University ran an 
eating disorder symposium and other special pro- 
grams for women athletes, including leadership 
training for team captains, special training for coaches 
of women's teams and education of student agencies 
on the culture of athletics. It also set up a Radcliffe 
Foundation for Women's Athletics. 

• Role Models: Vivian Fuller, AD at Northeastern 
Illinois University, is one of only a few women ADs at 
Division I schools. She is on the NCAA gender equity 
task force and active in the Black Women in Sports 
Foundation. 

• Successful Teams: The women's basketball team at 
the University of Winnipeg has won 88 games in a 
row, three Canadian interuniversity titles and tens of 
thousands of new fans across Canada. 

Info from The NCAA News , December 11, 1995. 

Booklet Shows Impact of 'Sportspeak' 

Critics wondering why gender equity in sports is 
important can learn from a new booklet detailing the 
infiltration of sports into everyday life. 

A booklet called Sports: Communicating in the USA 
discusses terms such as "ballpark figure," "par for the 
course" and "ball in your court." 

Without equity in exposure to sports, women are 
at a distinct disadvantage in communicating. 

Get a FREE copy from: Carol Feder, Sporting 
Goods Manufacturing Assn., 200 Castlewood Dr., 
North Palm Beach FL 33408; FAX (407) 863-8984. 




AAUP Investigates UC Regents' Ban on 
Affirmative Action as Political Move 

Gov. Pete Wilson's campaign for President is 
over. But his key issue, ending affirmative action, 
remains in California, where the UC board of regents 
voted in July to end preferential policies. 

Now comes the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, whose seven-member panel will 
investigate whether the UC regents bowed to political 
pressure in supporting Wilson's plan. 

Regents opposed to ending affirmative action at 
UC say, "...the university has been contaminated by 
the mainstream political process." 

The AAUP panel includes Robert Atwell, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, and A. 
Leon Higginbotham Jr., a Harvard University profes- 
sor and former appellate judge. 

Although the AAUP report due in May has no 
authority over the UC regents, its symbolic impact 
could be strong. Faculties on all nine UC campuses 
are asking the regents to reverse their decision, saying 
it undermines shared governance, reports The Los 
Angeles Times on December 2, 1995. 

Boycott Fund Drive 'til Harvard Tenures 
More Women, Radcliffe Alums Advise 

Push has come to shove, says a group of 
"Cliffies" that is organizing a boycott of Harvard 
University's $2.1 billion fundraising campaign. They 
hope to pressure Harvard, the school with the worst 
record in the Ivies, to tenure more women professors. 

In 1994, the Radcliffe College Alumnae Associa- 
tion urged Harvard to move swiftly to increase the 
number of tenured women, especially in arts and 
sciences. There women made up just 10.8%, com- 
pared to a national average of 30%. 

Now the Committee for the Equality of Women 
at Harvard is writing to all 27,000 Radcliffe alumnae 
and about 13,000 Harvard graduates, asking them to 
boycott the main Harvard campaign and donate 
instead to an escrow fund called the "Harvard 
Women Faculty Fund." 

Their letter says funds will remain in escrow 
"until Harvard adopts effective procedures to hire 
women for tenured faculty positions." 

The group says the college of arts and science, 
with 10.8% of tenured faculty being women, is doing 
better than law at 8.9%, business at 6.5%, or design, at 
0 %. 

Harvard's assistant dean for planning, Joseph J. 
McCarthy, says "Harvard is doing everything 
Harvard can think of now to increase the number of 
women who get tenure," according to The Chronicle of 
Higher Education on November 24, 1995. 

With all those brilliant minds ... 
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Why Do Women MBAs Earn More Now, and What About Later? 



Women MBA students who graduated from 
Texas A&M University last May earned an average of 
$46,000, which is $5,000 more than male graduates, 
according to a survey by the university's Masters 
Programs Office. The results are based on the re- 
sponses from 42 of the 84 graduates. 

Ever since Program Director Susan L. Robertson 
announced the results, people have been trying to 
explain them. 

Given the number of grads surveyed and the 
number who responded, Robertson is reluctant to 
make sweeping conclusions. Still, she has a few ideas 
that may explain the salary differential: 

• 'The class of '95 — both men and women — had 
some very impressive credentials," she says. More 
than half the students had work experience, compared 
to only 30% two years ago. 

• Blue chip companies are attracted to students 
who are up to date on the latest technology, and Texas 
A&M has upgraded its facilities. Just last fall, the 
College of Business Administration and Graduate 
School of Business moved into a new building with a 
computer laboratory and classrooms equipped with 
state-of-the art technology that students use in real- 
world business simulations. 

Offers from Higher Rollers 

Elissa Ellis, Masters Programs assistant director, 
agrees that among the 1995 MBA class in particular, 
"The women were very astute, had good grades and 
good experience" and the new technology available to 
them played a role in their success. 

The female MBA grads, she notes, got offers from 
relatively higher-paying companies such as consulting 
and technology firms. 

In addition, other changes in the MBA program 
may have contributed to their success. 

"The kind of jobs employers are coming to Texas 
A&M to hire has changed," Ellis says. "Now, most 
jobs require an MBA. Previously, many were at the 
level that required only a four-year degree." The 
increased use of computers has replaced the need to 
hire as many four-year accounting majors. 

Three years ago, the Texas A&M business admin- 
istration school adopted a more team-oriented instruc- 
tional approach. As a result, the overall satisfaction of 
women grads is higher because "they've had a bond- 
ing experience," Ellis says. 

And the quality of incoming students changed, 
too. Their Graduate Management Admission Test 
scores were higher, and 30% more students entered 
the program with work experience. 

Team Management Approach Common 

Ellis says "Nationwide, MBA programs go 
through a restructuring every five years; a lot of the 
top 50 business schools now use a team approach." 
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But it's hard to tell whether the increased adop- 
tion of a team-management approach has benefited 
women nationwide, since most schools don't track 
their graduates by gender. 

Even at Texas A&M, which conducts annual exit 
and satisfaction interviews, the MBA program didn't 
always look at salary differentials, Ellis admits. 

Of course, an absence of hard statistics doesn't 
stop business school representatives from estimating 
any salary differentials on their own campuses. 

Peter Veruki, placement director at Vanderbilt 
University's Owen Graduate School of Management, 
estimates that women graduates earn at least as 
much as men graduates, if not more. 

Women enter the program better prepared, with 
better undergraduate records and better work 
experience, he says. 

And In Five Years? 

Starting salaries are not the most important 
element in looking at women's business careers, 
according to Deborah Kazal-Thresher, assistant 
professor of education at the University of Texas. 

What really matters, she says, is how well the women 
MBAs do five and 10 years later. 

Kazal-Thresher tracked 13 MBA graduating 
classes from Stanford University. She found that even 
when women started their business careers with 
salaries comparable to men MBAs, the salary equity 
was short-lived. 

In her first study, starting salaries for women and 
men of the class of 1973 were roughly equal. But 15 
years later, the women who were still working full- 
time were earning half what their male peers earned. 

A 1992 survey of the class of 1982 MBAs had 
similar results. Median annual income for females 
was $104,200, compared to $142,500 for males. 

Kazal-Thresher believes one reason for the 
eventual difference in salaries was that the women 
made job changes based on family and other per- 
sonal issues, while the men moved solely to achieve 
career goals. 

Who Will Earn More in 2010? 

But the long-term Stanford studies don't neces- 
sarily speak for the current crop of graduates. Today 
more women MBAs focus on their careers, gain more 
work experience, and negotiate higher starting 
salaries than their male counterparts. Perhaps they 
will continue to command higher salaries as they 
progress in their careers, and women will be earning 
more than men in 2010. 

A key to the answer may be found in the 
Wellesley experience. New York Times writer Judith 
H. Dobrzynski recently noted that a high proportion 
of the college's graduates serve on the boards of 
Fortune 500 companies, and in other ways have 
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shattered corporate glass ceilings. 

She cited a study showing Wellesley has 64 times 
its share of female college grads on such boards, more 
in actual numbers than any school except the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, which has five times 
more women students. 

Dobrzynski also reported that Wellesley has 
developed a particularly strong economics depart- 
ment, as well as an extraordinary network of alumnae 
and students. Teamwork permeates Wellesley, which 
also benefits from its status as a women's institution. 
Many studies, Dobrzynski pointed out, have shown 
that graduates of women's colleges "develop higher 
levels of self-esteem and do better in their careers." 

Many business school leaders don't need the 
Wellesley example to know that teamwork, inclusion 
and communication are keys to success for their 
graduates. 

Learning The Business of Golf 

Women business students at the University of 
Pittsburgh are studying 
more than accounting, 
marketing and economics. 

Besides their business 
curriculum, the students are 
learning to play golf, in 
order to share in the golf- 
course deal-making and camaraderie that's off-limits 
to anyone unfamiliar with the difference between a 
driver and a putter. 

"Sisters of Swing," the female golf group for MBA 
students and staff, enables the women to be more 
competitive in the business world. More than 30 
students signed up for Sisters' lessons last fall. 

The Sisters may not have solved the problem of 
doing business in the men's room, but they clearly 
have taken a wood shot at it. 

UNL Business School Unenlightened 

Not all business schools, however, have taken a 
woman-friendly approach. 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln College of 
Business Administration's new all-male, all-white Hall 
of Fame features about 25 photos of successful Ne- 
braska businessmen. The gallery has drawn the ire of 
women faculty and students who say the wall, con- 
structed with no input from them, sends the message 
that there's no room or recognition for women in 
business at Lincoln. 

The environment for women in the college hasn't 
changed, apparently, since a "chilly climate" report 
was issued last spring. In it, the campus chapter of the 
American Association for University Professors found 
the college environment unwelcoming for women 
because of unfair procedures, unequal pay, harass- 
ment and sexism. 

How to Assess Women's Learning Experiences 

The question remains, what effects do such cold 



environments have on the future success of women 
graduates? Are the effects of a supportive learning 
environment on women MBA grads measurable? 

Maybe the new emphasis on team management 
and team learning will give researchers a new tool to 
assess the effectiveness of MBA programs. It may 
also give women grads a new lever to catapult 
through glass ceilings. 

Katherine Gerstle, director of the MBA Program 
at the SUNY Buffalo's School of Management, 
speculates that "women may be empowered by the 
work of the team. In the past, it was more difficult for 
women to break into consulting," she says. "But now, 
women are having more success in getting consulting 
jobs." 

Gerstle believes that "women have more confi- 
dence now," which may be connected to the use of 
the team management instructional approach by 
more and more business schools. "Certainly, team- 
work is a big part of consulting," she notes. 

One way to test 
Gerstle' s speculations 
would be for more institu- 
tions to track the starting 
salaries of their MBA grads 
by gender, then check back 
after five years. By compar- 
ing the salaries of women and men MBAs five and 10 
years after graduating from business schools that 
used a team management instructional approach to 
those that didn't, they could test the hypothesis that a 
team management instructional approach gives 
women grads more confidence, higher initial earn- 
ings — and continued higher earnings — than their 
male colleagues. 

Since some business schools began using a team 
management approach five or more years ago, 
research could begin immediately. And there may 
not be much time to waste. Some business schools 
are already beginning to offer customized programs 
to the corporate world. Their plans save money by 
using distance learning and other technologies, while 
covering the basics of a traditional business curricu- 
lum in as little as a year. 

But some business school leaders, faculty, and 
students are concerned that such programs will not 
provide students enough time with professors and 
other students. Such programs may sacrifice the 
benefits of teamwork in an effort to save corporate 
tuition dollars and staff time. ^ 

-DG 

For more info, contact Elissa Ellis, Texas A&M 
University, (409) 845-4714; Katherine Gerstle, SUNY at 
Buffalo, (716) 645-3204. Additional sources: The New York 
Times , October 29, 1995; The Chronicle of Higher Education , 
December 8 and 15, 1995; The Daily Nebraskan, November 
29, 1995. 



Women enter the program better prepared, 
with better undergraduate records and better 
work experience. 

-Peter Veruki 
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Gay Culverhouse, President 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid , Ohio 




'If my father didn't intimidate me, no one 



else could!' 



She has led an NFL football team, directed a 
major city's chamber of commerce, earned a PhD and 
taught classes at a major university. 

On January 1, 1996, Gay Culverhouse assumes the 
presidency of Notre Dame College of Ohio. 

What 7 s the connection? Credit her strong will and 
common sense, a devout spiritual faith, a strong father 
... and a failed kidnap plot 

As the first lay president of Notre Dame in its 73- 
year history, she brings business sense, a trust in 
direction from above and a strong will to direct the 
Catholic college of about 700 students. "You can trust 
in the Lord and also trust in your own instincts... but 
the Lord will help to direct you," she says. 

A Foiled Kidnap Attempt 
Her move to Ohio is partly for safety. On July 19, 
1994, a last-minute change in 
routine was all that separated 
Culverhouse and her daughter 
from being the victims of a $1 
million kidnap plot. 

Planning to go on vacation 
the next morning, she backed her car into the garage, 
rather than park it outside as the potential kidnapper 
had watched her do many times before. He has been 
convicted for the plot, but she remains traumatized. 

Adapting the Corporate Model 
A direct, powerful businesswoman and academi- 
cian who taught at the University of South Florida's 
college of education, she will adapt the corporate 
model to serve Notre Dame College. 

Gay Culverhouse defines herself as an "external 
president" who will streamline the decision-making 
process, promote entrepreneurship, eliminate duplica- 
tion, and refocus attention on students. 

With a business background, she recognizes "a 
growing gap between what it costs to educate students 
and what parents can pay/" so "the college needs a 
person well versed in financing." 

As president, she will appoint a dean to be chief 
operating officer, responsible for all internal opera- 
tions. To select the dean, the faculty will screen candi- 
dates and select three finalists, but she reserves the 
right to appoint someone not on the list. 

Her goals include broadening the diversity of the 
student body. Although some come from Korea and 
India, the majority of students are from Ohio. 

As CEO and professor of psychiatry, she will teach 
a course, assuring a direct relationship to the college's 
front lines, its student body. 

Two other considerations guide her. First, she tries 
to understand each person she meets, and "use that 
strength to reach a common goal." And, she treats 
anyone she meets as a $200 /hour consultant: she 
respects their time, focuses on goals and comes right to 
the point. 



Her Blue-Chip Background 

Fundraising (or "friendraising," as Culverhouse 
calls it) is a key task for any chief executive in higher 
education. When Culverhouse chaired the fundraising 
division for Eckerd College in St. Petersburg, it raised 
$33 million, with a goal of only $4 million. At the 
University of South Florida, she served on the commit- 
tee that exceeded its goal of raising $110 million. 

A ground breaker, she's been chair of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce since 1989, only the 
second woman in that position. She is on the boards of 
visitors for Columbia College, Stetson College of Law 
and Eckerd College. 

Social projects in the Tampa area attract her. She 
led efforts to create a phone system to check on 50,000 
latchkey children, and a crossroads program for 

women who have been in legal 
difficulty. 

Don't Mess With Culverhouse 
How did she become so 
strong? "The best training I had," 
she says, "was going up against 
my father," who had been president of the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers. "If my father didn't intimidate me, no one 
else could." 

After earning an MA in mental retardation from 
New York's Columbia University, she was the top 
student admitted to its doctoral program. But her father 
said it was time to come home and raise a family, and 
he refused to pay for further studies. 

So she sold her graduation present, a station 
wagon, to pay for the first year of the program. Re- 
search fellowships paid the rest. 

In 1992, as president of the NFL Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers, she sued the private Palma Ceia Golf and Coun- 
try Club in Florida for discrimination against women. 
Although the Bucs had a corporate membership, only a 
male individual could be a corporate member. 

Because of her action, the club voted to give women 
equal rights with men for the first time in its 76-year 
history. But, she says, members continue to blackball 
her "because of all the trouble I've caused them." 

Her Expectations for Ohio 

Coming from the private sector, where as top 
executive, she reported to no one, Culverhouse wel- 
comes a board of trustees "to bounce ideas off." And 
she looks forward to "not having every decision I make 
second-guessed in the newspapers," as happened when 
she was president of the Buccaneers from 1991-1994. 

Asked what she will bring to Notre Dame, she 
responds, "A southern accent!" She expects her greatest 
difficulties to be driving on ice and snow. ^ 

Writer Caroline Westerhof, PhD, a management and organi- 
zation corporate and public policy specialist, will head a new 
Florida Care College at the University of South Florida. 



You can trust in the Lord and also trust 
in your own instincts... 
but the Lord will help to direct you. 
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Women and Campus Politics: 
Don't Do it Their Way! 

by Dr. Barbara Gellman-Danley 

Vice President, Educational Technology 

Monroe Community College, Rochester NY 

Many years ago, someone told a young graduate 
student she was lucky to be in higher education, 
because there are no politics there. 

The naivete of the assumption by those outside our 
world is innocent, but for the tens of thousands of 
women in higher education, it can be deadly. 

Politics is really all about power and positioning. 
Although the perception is that some win and some 
lose, ironically, those most adept at politics realize that 
if everyone wins, there is a far greater success in the 
long run. 

What is Politics? 

Webster defines "politic" as "characterized by 
shrewdness in managing, contriving or dealing." To 
women, this definition may seem too harsh, conflicting 
with our upbringing and traditional role. 

If you're an academic, think back to graduate 
school. One young student worked desperately to finish 
a PhD, only to be caught between combating forces on 
her committee. Another managed to get the best 
assistantships and sail through her committee. Does this 
have to do with politics and what Webster calls "deal- 
ing"? You bet it does. 

Politics Can Be Positive 

Women often see themselves at a political disad- 
vantage. As women, we are not taught how to maneu- 
ver politically, so we assume it's a role sanctioned only 
for men. If we participate in politics, it must be on their 
terms, acting just the opposite of our inclinations and 
how Mother taught us. 

Not so. Although all men are no more alike than all 
women, there are some trends in the male model of 
politics that women do not want to imitate. 

Consider the "John Wayne mentality." Some men 
position themselves by taking the most macho stance, 
and actually speaking as if they were about to reach 
into their holster and take aim! Rather than try to 
imitate it, women should step back and enjoy the 
humor of the behavior, and relish the reality that we do 
not have to buy into this old style. 

A New Model 

Politics is really about getting what you want, and 
making sure that you are not left behind or taken 
advantage of as decisions are made within your college 
or university. 

Instead of buying into the old male model of 
politics, you can help create a new model that can be 
just as effective, but lacks the negative elements. 

Below are some ideas to help you define your own 
role within a political environment. 

The Politics of Ethics and Values 

• Don't get into battles with other women. 

This suggestion falls at the very core of ethical and 



value commitment to other women. As women move up 
in the organization, nothing is more enjoyable to our 
detractors than pitting us against each other. Don't buy 
into it. Ever. You not only lose ground in your own 
professional development, but you give others far too 
much ammunition to blame conflict on gender-related 
issues. 

Decline to join in, saying, "This is a dangerous 
conversation, and I don't feel comfortable with it 

• Focus on "we" rather than "me." 

In an effort to achieve (or over-achieve), don't focus 
on a personal agenda that supersedes the agenda of the 
institution. If you keep yourself directed toward the 
mission of your college or university, your own agenda 
will fall into place behind it. Getting the order confused 
will hurt your own reputation permanently. 

• Don't leave any "dead bodies" along the way. 

It hurts to be betrayed by people you trusted. To 
repeat their behavior yourself is unforgivable. 

Politics need not translate into moving ahead with 
your agenda at the expense of others. You can succeed 
based on substance, not form alone. Over time, hurting 
others along the way will only hurt you the most. 

Since all don't play by these rules. I've learned to 
always "walk away" facing people until I can trust them. 
I used to turn my back, but I've gotten more savvy (and 
cynical) over the years. 

• Have faith that people who are politically vicious 
will blow themselves up, eventually. 

You don't have to do it for them. In other words, let 
it go. 

Competitive, assertive leaders find it difficult not to 
"take on" someone who is manipulating around them. 
But in reality, the most prudent approach sometimes is 
just to walk away. There can't be a battle if only one 
person is fighting. Eventually, you will win by not 
participating in a no-win scenario. You will have taken 
the high road, 

• Do not espouse modem management theories and 
strategies unless you are willing to use them. 

It is very disappointing to staff when their manager 
promotes a certain philosophy (TQM, Reengineering or 
Participative Management) but then fails to practice it 
herself. 

If you position yourself as supporting it, you will be 
expected to act according to the rules of that game. Don't 
be a hypocrite. If a certain theory does not fit your style, 
it is far better to bypass it than to half-heartedly embrace 
it. 

• Be willing to trade off, but not trade yourself in. 

Politics (and life in general) is all about compromise. 
You don't have to win every time. Be willing to give in, 
trade off, and wait for the next opportunity to "deal." 
Engaging partnerships and allies for the future will 
serve you best across the span of your career. 

The Politics of Knowledge 

• Do your homework on an issue. 

Become knowledgeable not only about the current 
situation, but about similar ideas on other campuses, 
and the history of the idea at your school. You can then 
attack with facts. 

• Be aware of the networks around you. 

Chart the informal lines of communication and 
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authority around you: who talks to whom, who owes 
whom a favor, who's likely to oppose an idea and why. 
Use this info as you plan your strategy. 

The Politics of Communication 

• Be open and honest 

If women have a gender advantage, if s in the 
arena of open communication. While you don't want to 
give away confidential.information, your staying open 
and accessible enables others to see you as approach- 
able and most of all, honest. 

Sometimes people take the position of "I know 
something you don't know," which just aggravates the 
communication channels. By letting others see that you 
don't feel you own the information of your institution 
and are willing to share it, you will gain the greatest 
political asset of all — trust. 

• Communicate about "offenses/' 

Hearing inappropriate or offensive statements, 
women often think that it is best politically not to say 
anything. Beyond the implications for sexual harass- 
ment, many other assumptions can offend. 

For example, women may openly express their 
feelings about certain decisions in the workplace and 
be told by a male supervisor, "You are just being 
sensitive." Women see this as a red flag, comparable to 
implying that our emotions are driven by monthly 
cycles. But men may not. 

It is advisable, therefore, to tactfully point out the 
offense, and how it makes you feel. Or simply state, 
"Thank you for noticing I'm sensitive; I consider that 
an asset in my position." 

• Let them do the bragging. 

To succeed within the politics on campus, all 
participants are under incredible pressures — to 
publish or perish, serve on a variety of committees, 
earn more degrees and in general, to excel. 

Allow your hard work to speak for itself, or better 
yet, find subtle ways to get credit for your ideas and 
efforts. If you have to blatantly blow your own horn, it 
implies you are not self-confident and need reassur- 
ance. 

Another variation is the pervasive political game of 
"who stays latest at the office." One administrator may 
brag that he was at the college until late the evening 
before a big meeting. My feeling is that those who 
announce their hours likely are camouflaging some 
other deficiency. 

Sometimes women are disadvantaged by child care 
responsibilities. If you find you are being questioned 
about your time commitment (face-to-face or behind 
your back), use other methods to creatively demon- 
strate your commitment. 

For instance, as a night owl I use the technique of e- 
mailing people late at night, since the message notes 
the time sent. This may seem petty, but many women's 
careers have been hurt by others trying to point out a 
lack of "readiness for management responsibility" due 
to their time commitments. With today's computers 
and modems, "time at work" can no longer be defined 
as "time in the office." 

• Use Management by Walking Around (MB WA). 

Although not at all new, this style still works. To 
gain a strong position at your school, walk around to 



visit people in their offices. Engage an honest open- 
door policy, and be seen and not heard. 

One female executive walking into a staff 
member's office was told, "You're the first VP I've 
seen in 12 years." It makes all the difference. 

The Politics of Style 

• Don't buy into their style of politics. 

Each person has her own style. If women want to 
move up the career ladder, dealing with politics will 
be part of that progression. But do it on your own 
terms. Knowing your own style, and gaining recogni- 
tion for your individuality, are much greater assets 
than imitating the style of others. Particularly if the 
"other" is a traditional male model that does not fit 
well into your own management style. 

• Stay focused on the learner. 

Remember that the purpose of everything we do 
in higher education is to serve our learners. Consider 
them your "lighthouse" on a dark night, with a stormy 
sea surrounding you. The waves are the political 
situations you must manage throughout your career; 
focusing on the lighthouse (the learner) can serve as a 
critical reminder that students are our primary cus- 
tomers. Keeping that sense of direction will help you 
make decisions that are learner-based, and not prima- 
rily political in nature. 

• Give in to your instincts; it's okay to be female. 

As major retailers are advertising, iff s perfectly 
acceptable to call upon your "softer side." Sometimes 
the strengths of women in political circumstances are 
traits that tend to be more gender-specific: empathy, 
good listening skills and sensitivity. Why emulate men 
when you can call upon these assets? Don't apologize 
for being a woman; take advantage of it. 

• Appear demure, then attack with facts. 

Men in power battles seek positions of strength 
and dominance. Let them. Sometimes in a meeting iff s 
best to lie in the weeds, allowing others to posture and 
position. Be a good listener. Then, and only then, you 
can gather up the information and come back at a 
future time filled with enough facts to roll over any 
weak arguments. 

Trying to take on a strong male during a meeting 
may only cause you to present your side without 
sufficient backing. This applies to those spontaneous 
political moments, not those for which you have 
prepared in advance. Patience is indeed a virtue, as is 
a willingness to wait, and come back later in a position 
of greater strength. 

As you bite your lip in the meeting, take comfort 
in the knowledge that at no time does putting some- 
one down in public gain you political advantage or 
respect. In fact, the opposite is true. 

The Politics of Strategy 

e Learn only the positive techniques from men. 

Although many of the above ideas are tailored for 
women, don't ignore the excellent political strategies 
you can learn from male colleagues. Since most 
campus leaders are still men and many are skilled 
"politicians," why not learn from them? Take their 
best, not their worst, and adapt it to your own style. 
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• Read extensively about gender 
communication. 

To a large extent, politics is based on good 
communication. Many of the reasons why men 
and women cannot communicate easily are 
gender-based. By reading about them and 
learning to apply the ideas of experts, you'll 
learn to overcome one of the great obstacles to 
successful politics. 

® Read The Prince and leave it out in your 
office. 

Although written in the early 1500s, 
Machiavelli's well-known treatise is full of 
profound suggestions on politics. Despite its 
advice that contradicts the management style 
most women embrace, we cannot afford to 
ignore its brilliance. 

Buy this book and keep it visible in your 
office. Let others know you have read it, even if 
you never use a single suggestion Machiavelli 
offers! They will then know that you know, and 
perhaps be deterred from playing their games. 

• Make it their idea. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment to an 
author is to see herself in a footnote. The same is 
true of idea development, at any stage. Recog- 
nize that if you cannot advance an agenda that's 
good for your students, it may be advisable to let 
someone else advance that agenda. In the long 
run, people will learn whose ideas are making a 
difference. 

• Remember people's birthdays and occasions. 

When it comes to recognition, get personal. 
Unfortunately for our male colleagues, many acts 
of kindness and gratitude seem inappropriate for 
men. But not for us. 

In our sexist society, women can clearly take 
advantage of their gender in this situation. 
Acknowledge birthdays, special occasions and 
achievements via notes in your own handwrit- 
ing, cards, flowers or other symbols. Write a 
poem. 

By reaching out to tell people you care, in a 
way that is memorable, you're telling them that 
you value them for more than just their job. You 
value them for who they are. 

Is politics a game? In a sense, yes. But politics 
is an integral part of the everyday workings of all 
colleges and universities. Women need to move 
beyond feeling they simply cannot play the 
game, to learn ways to become active partici- 
pants. 

Keep your focus on the learners, the agenda 
away from yourself, and behave in ways that 
make you proud to look in the mirror at the end 
of the day. Over time, you'll find that you not 
only can play the game - you can win - and 
enjoy it. & 

Barbara Gellman-Danley frequently presents at the 
National Institute for Leadership Development (NILD) 
programs for women leaders. She has been vice chancel- 
lor at the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 
Contact her at (716) 292-3018, or via e-mail at: 
bdanley@eckert.acadcomp.monroecc.edu 



New Federal Rules Will Help Assess 
Compliance with Gender Equity Laws 

You can't hide any longer, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion told schools last month. The agency's Office of 
Postsecondary Education announced details of the "sunshine 
law" that requires reports on expenses for women's and men's 
college athletics, starting October 15, 1966. 

Included are academic year costs by gender for recruiting, 
coaching salaries, financial aid and team expenses for 
intercollegiate sports at any school whose students receive 
financial aid. 

The reports will make it easier for athletes, lawyers and 
the department to prove charges of sex bias at the schools. 
Because they are to be made "easily accessible" to the public, 
the reports will also help prospective athletes choose a college. 

Authorizing the new regulations is the Equity in Athletics 
Disclosure Act, passed in 1994 as an amendment to the Higher 
Education Acts of 1965. Its main sponsor is Rep. Cardiss 
Collins (D-Ill), who recently said she will not seek re-election. 

Arthur Bryant, of Trial Lawyers for Public Justice, a leader 
among groups representing athletes suing colleges and 
universities for gender bias, said getting accurate data on 
compliance is a big problem. "This legislation and these 
regulations will certainly make that task easier," he said. 

A mixed bag of opponents fought the new regulations. 
Some schools objected to the time required to fill out the 
report, which the agency expects to take five or six hours a 
year. The NCAA strongly pushed for exemptions for schools 
that already publish the information, and the American 
Council on Education expressed concern earlier, but declined 
comment on the final rules. 

Specifically, the rules require that each coed school having 
varsity teams and getting federal funds discloses this data on 
its varsity teams from the preceding academic year, with no 
exceptions: 

0 Number of female and male full-time undergrads. 

• Listing of varsity intercollegiate teams. 

• Number of undergrad participants by gender for each 
varsity team. 

• Total school expenses for lodging, meals, transportation, 
officials, uniforms and equipment for both home and away 
games, for each team. 

® Whether the head coach of each varsity team is female or 
male, and whether full or part time. 

® Number of female and male assistant coaches for each 
varsity team, and whether full or part time, including 
volunteers. 

• Total school expenses for recruiting for all women's teams 
and for all men's teams. 

• Total annual revenue generated by all women's teams and 
by all men's teams. 

• Total amount of financial aid to students on women's teams, 
and total amount to men's teams. 

• The ratio of the total amount of athletically related financial 
aid to females compared to the amount of aid to males. 

• Average annual school salary of all head coaches for 
women's teams, and for all men's teams. 

• Average annual school salaries of all assistant coaches for 
women's teams, and for all men's teams. & 

Info from the U.S. Department of Education, (202) 401-1307, The 
NCAA News -on December 11, The New York Times on December 3, 

The Commercial Appeal of Memphis on December 4, 1995. 
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What It's Like When You're The Only Woman ... 



Susan B. was the only woman in her nuclear engi- 
neering department. In working exclusively with techno- 
weenies, she felt isolated. She rarely saw another female 
face all day long. 

For her, and other women who are the only females in 
a department or office, work can be a special challenge. To 
support these pioneers, WIHE talked with lone women in 
their offices on campus. 

Most were straightforward women who didn't con- 
sider their positions all that special. 

Fran Harackiewicz is an assistant professor of electri- 
cal engineering at Southern Illinois University-Carbondale. 
As the only female PhD candidate in the microwave 
electronics lab at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, she says "I was pretty much oblivious to this fact 
until another woman student pointed it out." 

The same for Sherrill Watts, chair of the natural 
sciences and mathematics division at South Georgia 
College. "I have three brothers and no sisters and grew up 
with boys," so is used to an all-male environment. 

In the 1970s Watts attended the HERS Summer 
Institute for Women in Higher Education at Bryn Mawr, " 
"the first time I ever gave a thought to the matter." It was 
"a sensitizing experience," which led her to organize a 
workshop for Georgia Tech women, where she worked at 
the time. 

Now as she mentors other women, her advice is job- 
centered but sensitive to problems that may be especially 
difficult for women. 

To a new chemistry instructor, she advises being 
flexible and taking every new assignment seriously. 
"Approach a new project in a professional manner, not as 
a temporary assignment and not just as an added responsi- 
bility. Do some reading. Join related professional associa- 
tions." 

Watts also recommends "keeping up your profes- 
sional work" and continuing to publish after starting 
teaching or administrative work. "Even an article every 
other year or so," has an effect. 

Key Issues for Pioneers 

Deborah Zanella, assistant professor in industrial 
technology at Central Connecticut State University's 
School of Technology, notes key issues: 

0 Attracting women students to the program; 

• Contacting other women in technology; 

© Being outside the "good old boy" network. 

Fran Harackiewicz focuses on "how to encourage 
more females to pursue or even consider science, engineer- 
ing and mathematics careers." She's also working on 
making Southern Illinois and its tenure system "more 
female-friendly." 

An SIU colleague. Biochemistry Assistant Professor 
Lori Vermeulen, notes the lack of a policy for women on 
the tenure clock and having children. "Men do not face the 
physical stresses that are apparent during pregnancy and 
childbirth," she points out. She is pleased that maternity 
leave and parental leave exist for both women and men. 

To Karen Good, instructor and recruitment specialist 
at the University of California at Berkeley and a military 
officer, the issues are the same on campus as anywhere: 
"You've got to watch your back." In addition to "always 
being on the alert and doing a good job," she tries to keep 
her sense of humor, "in order to survive and not get an 



ulcer." 

Another challenge is that "women communicate 
differently than men," Vermeulen says. She relates: 

"I actually had a male colleague at a meeting say that 
he thought I was apologizing when I was giving my 
presentation. All I did was thank the organizers for 
inviting me and thank my students for their contributions 
to my work. This was something most other presenters 
neglected to do. He interpreted it as my saying that I 
didn't really feel I deserved to be there." 

Finding a balance between conflicting needs and goals 
is even more of a challenge to women who have no sister 
handy to commiserate with. Vermeulen says, "Balancing 
time devoted to the different aspects of my job is a con- 
stant concern." 

She has no problem between career and family de- 
mands, "because my husband and I equally share our 
family responsibilities." 

Family time is a priority to her. "Some see this as a 
sign of weakness, but it doesn't matter. I know that I can 
do a better job at work if I spend the amount of time with 
my family I feel I need to." 

Zanella finds difficulty in balancing the various 
demands. She is currently working on an EdD degree, but 
says, "I always put my teaching first, and so I am often 
behind on my studies." 

What? No Committee Work? 

None of these women mentioned lacking time for 
committee work. In fact, when it came to committee 
assignments, they simply were ignored. 

Whether they are considered not representative of 
their department or not interested, these pioneers are 
isolated even when it comes to that unrewarding job. 

Good said she "got no invitations" and had to "call 
and pursue every avenue" if she wanted to be involved in 
an activity. Zanella says she constantly points out that 
"there is no female representation on search committees or 
the Administrative Council." 

Survival Tips for Pioneers 

Despite the challenges, these women have flourished 
in a male environment. Their advice for other pioneers: 

• Be sure you're good at what you do. 

• Note gender differences in communication styles. 

® Learn how to be very clear when communicating. 

© Don't alter your personality in order to "fit in." 

© Be assertive without attacking anyone. 

® Stand up for your rights and for what is right. 

• Network with other women on and off campus. 

• Support programs to encourage and develop women. 

• Identify which male colleagues you can relate to, and 

create a support network among them. 

• Keep your sense of humor. 

• Subscribe to publications like WIHE. 

When offered a position you want in a male-domi- 
nated unit, they advise you to take the job. It will be both 
challenging and rewarding. And, like Harackiewicz, you 
may feel "like a pioneer woman ... because it's new 
territory that I'm blazing." & 

-DG 

Contact: 1) Fran Harackiewicz, Southern Illinois University, 
(618) 453-7031; 2) Sherrill Watts, South Georgia College, (912) 
383-4209; 3) Deborah Zanella, Central Connecticut State Univer- 
sity, (860) 832-1841; E-mail: Zanella@CCSU.CTSTATEU.EDU 
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Reach more than 12,000 readers here each month for only 
$230, and millions more on our World Wide Web site: 

© http://www.itis.com/wihe 

indicates the FULL TEXT of this announcement 
is available on the Web site, so colleagues can check out 
appropriatepositions. Call Mary 2jenke (608) 251-3232 
for details. Tne February issue closes January 19, 1996. 




Provost 

Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 



Applications and nominations arc invited for the position of provost at 
Ohio University, for appointment effective July i, 1996 . 

Position Description: The provost shares with the president the central 
administrative role in the university. The provost serves as the chief 
academic officer and has major responsibility for institutional budget 
planning and the coordination of internal university affairs with the vice 
presidents. Reporting directly to the provost arc the deans of the colleges, 
the dean of University Libraries; associate provosts for Academic 
Coordination, Budget Planning and Institutional Research, and 
Information and Instructional Technology; and the vice provost for 
International Programs. Salary will dc commensurate with the 
responsibilities of the position and with the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee. 

Qualifications: Candidates must have appropriate academic credentials for 
a tenured appointment at the rank of full professor; substantial 
administrative and leadership experience in both academic and budgetary 
matters; evidence of an understanding of and commitment to public higher 
education; and evidence of commitment to the educational needs of 
underrepresented populations. 

The Institution and Setting: Ohio University is a state* assisted. 

Research II university, with 19,700 students and 837 full-time faculty on the 
Athens campus and an additional 8,200 students at five regional campuses 
in Southeast Ohio. It offers bachelors degrees in 92 fields, master’s degrees 
in 48 fields, and doctoral degrees in 28 fields. Its academic organization 
includes colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business, Communication, 
Education, Engineering and Technology, Fine Arts, Health and Human 
Services, Honors Tutorial College, University College, and Osteopathic 
Medicine. The Athens campus is residential in nature, with a first- to 
second-year retention rate of 8 3 % and graduation rate of 70 %. First-year 
students average at the 75 th percentile nationally in g.p.a., class rank, and 
standardized test scores. Though students arc predominantly from Ohio, 
the university enrolls students from all 30 states and from more than 100 
countries. Total budget for 1993*96 is approximately $323 million. The 
university, founded in 1804 , is Ohio’s oldest; the College Green is listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places and Cutler Half, built in 1816 , is a 
National Historic Landmark. Further information is available at the 
university web site: http://www.ohiou.edu. 

Athens, with a combined resident and student population of 40 , 000 , is 
located 73 miles southeast of Columbus, Ohio, in a beautiful area of wooded 
hills. It was founded as a university town and the university remains its 
focal point today. 

Application Process: Review of application materials will begin January 
13 and will continue until the position is filled. Send letter of application and 
professional nfsume, along with the names and contact information of five 
professional references, to: 

Dean T. Richard Robe, Chair 
Provost Search Committee 
Office of the President 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 45701*2979 

Ohio University is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 





Contra Costa Diablo Valley losMedanos 



The Governing Board 

of the Contra Costa Community College District 

announces openings for the positions of 

PRESIDENT 

LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 

and 

PRESIDENT 

DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE 



To request application packets, please contact: 
Dr. Ann Duncan 

Assistant Director, Human Resources 
Contra Costa Community College District 
500 Court Street 
Martinez, CA 94553 
(510) 229-1000, ext 400 
FAX (510) 229-1490 




Applications must be received by MARCH 15, 1996. 
The positions are available July 1, 1996 

an Affirmative Act ion /Equal Opportunity Employer 



PRESIDENT, 

ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 



AMC 



Amu Mum 
.CiiIIlUV 



The Board of Trustees of Anna Maria College invites nominations 
and applications for the position of President. Entering its 50th 
anniversary year, Anna Maria has a spacious, attractive campus in 
Paxton, Massachusetts, just outside Worcester and one hour from 
Boston. The College serves more than 1700 graduate and 
undergraduate students, including full and part time, on campus and 
in vanous off-campus sites. 

Anna Maria offers a strong relationship between liberal arts and 
professional study aimed at solid career preparation. The College 
strives to instill in its students religious and moral sensitivity and 
social awareness in the development of the total human being. The 
college seeks a president who can, in collaborative style, lead the 
campus in strategic planning and innovative response to today's 
competitive picture in higher education, in uses of new technologies, 
and in creative marketing and fund raising. 

Anna Maria College is an equal opportunity employer . 



PRESIDENT, 

MOUNT MARTY COLLEGE 

The Board of Trustees of Mount Marty College invites nominations ^ 
and applications for the position of president Over 1,000 traditional 
and non-traditional students and 48 full-time faculty make the college 
a vibrant 60 year old institution of higher education. Located in 
Yankton, South Dakota on the Missouri River, this Catholic 
Benedictine sponsored institution is situated on an attractive, 
spacious campus overlooking the city. The college offers a 
comprehensive mix of liberal arts and professional programs. The 
Board seeks a president whose leadership and collaborative style will 
coalesce all constituencies to take the College to new levels of 
excellence in the 21st Century. 

Mount Mary College is an equal opportunity employer . 

For further information on either of these presidential challenges and 
prerequisites, write in confidence for an Executive Search Profile to: 

Robert H. Perry, President 
R.H. Perry & Associates, Inc. 

2607 31st Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
FAX (202) 338*3953 
Internet: 75212.3667@compuserve.com 
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RICE UNIVERSITY 

Associate Provost 

Rice University seeks an energetic, dedicated individual with experience in 
developing and coordinating efforts to enhance campus diversity for the 
position of Associate Provost. Reporting to the Provost, the Associate 
Provost will work to recruit and retain a diverse student body by interact- 
ing with various campus offices and groups. This person will also support 
the activities of faculty and staff in operation of current programs and 
development of new educational outreach programs targeted at K- 1 2 
education. The selected person will function largely as a facilitator for 
these programs and as an advocate for such effort with the administration. 
Qualities and experience required include outstanding interpersonal and 
facilitator skills, vision, demonstrated ability to work with diverse groups, 
and strong communication and organization skills. Preference willbe giv- 
en to candidates with at ieast five years of related experience in an aca- 
demic setting! 

Rice University Is an Independent, coeducational, nonsectarian, private 
university dedicated to quality undergraduate teaching and graduate 
studies, research, and professional education in selected disciplines. It has 
an undergraduate student population of 2,600, a graduate and profes- 
sional student population of 1 ,400 and a full-time faculty of 437. Opening 
In 1912, the University currently has an operating budget of approximate- 
ly $200 million and an endowment of $ 1 .5 billion. 

Rice University Is an equal opportunity, affirmative action employer. Mi- 
norities and non traditional applicants are encouraged to apply. Salary Is 
commensurate with the experience and qualifications. Review of applica- 
tions will commence January l 5, 1 996 with applications accepted until the 
position Is filled. 

Applicants should send a cover letter discussing their qualifications, a 
r6sum6, names, addresses and telephone numbers of five references to: 

Office of the Provost 
Associate Provost Search 
Rjce University, MS-2 
6100 Main Street 
Houston, TX 7 7005- 1 892 

Vice President for Institutional Advancement 
CLARKSON UNIVERSITY 

Founded in 1896, Clarkson University is a highly selective, small, 
independent, national, technological university located in north- 
ern New York state. We offer pre-collegiate, undergraduate, grad- 
uate and professional continuing education to a student body of 
2,300 undergraduate and 400 graduate students. The University 
has an annual budget of approximately $65 million and an endow- 
ment of more than $72 million. 

Clarkson University seeks a Vice President for Institutional Ad- 
vancement who will develop and spearhead a comprehensive pro- 
gram of resource development which includes individual, founda- 
tion, corporate, and alumni support. The Vice President will lead 
a major capital campaign which will propel Clarkson into the next 
century with an exciting, innovative curriculum and consolida- 
tion of the entire university community on our beautiful hill cam- 
pus. The University is engaged in a successful strategic planning 
process generating strong enthusiasm in students, faculty, staff, 
administration, alumni and Board of Trustees. 

The Vice President will report to the President and work closely 
with our Board of Trustees. Areas of responsibility include devel- 
opment, alumni relations, government and external relations, 
and university communications. 

A bachelor’s degree is required, master’s degree preferred with a 
minimum of 8-10 years of experience in an excellent development 
operation, including leading a major portion of a capital campaign 
for an institution of higher learning. Preference will be given to 
candidates who have experience in institutions with programs in 
engineering, business and science. 

Compensation is competitive and commensurate with experience 
and ability. Screening will begin immediately and will continue 
until the position is filled. Nominations and applications will be 
held in the strictest confidence. 

Interested persons should submit a letter of application and re- 
sum£ to: 





Victor P. Pease 
Chair, Search Committee 
Box 5766 

Clarkson University 
Potsdam, New York 13699-5766 

Phone: 315-268-2300; Fax: 315-268-3810 
E-Mail: PEASEV@ICARUS.SOM.CLARKSON.EDU 

Clarkson University is an affirmative action, 
equal opportunity employer. 



Mankato 

STATE UNIVERSITY 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 



Mankato State University invites nominations and applications for 
the position of Vice President for Academic Affairs. The VPAA reports 
directly to and works closely with the President, is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, and represents the university in the President's 
absence. 

The Vice President is the chief academic officer, supervising six 
college deans, the dean of graduate studies, the director of 
library/information services, the affirmative action officer, and 
academic affairs office staff. The VPAA provides leadership for and is 
responsible for the planning and administration of the university's 
academic units, and supports the development of MSU's fine faculty 
and staff. The VPAA assures instructional quality and fosters an 
appreciation of the role of creative and scholarly activity in the life of 
our comprehensive university. 

Required Qualifications: An earned doctorate or equivalent terminal 
degree from an accredited institution; a record of demonstrated 
excellence in teaching and creative/scholarly activity sufficient for 
appointment at the rank of full professor in an academic unit 
represented at MSU; a record of significant administrative experience 
at the level of dean or above as evidenced in the successful 
development and administration of curriculum, budget, and 
personnel; a record of significant supervisory experience of personnel 
in academic departments or related units; the ability to analyze 
complex issues, make decisions, and manage multiple priorities 
within a high volume and diverse workload; strong communication 
and interpersonal skills; the ability to lead and create a team 
environment, and to foster cooperation and respect among diverse 
constituents; a record of commitment to and supportfor cultural 
diversity; a record of support for faculty and staff development; 
commitment to shared governance; an understanding of the mission 
of a public comprehensive university, 

Preferred Qualifications: Demonstrated success in teaching at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels; direct experience with 
collective bargaining in an academic institution, 

Established more than 125 years ago, Mankato State University is a 
unique comprehensive, multipurpose public university, with an 
enrollment of over 13,000 students, including over 2,000 graduate 
students. Its more than 700 faculty teach in more than 100 
undergraduate and 70 graduate majors. The University includes the 
Colleges of Allied Health and Nursing; Arts and Humanities; 
Business; Education; Science, Engineering and Technology; and 
Social and Behavioral Sciences. Mankato State is one of the seven 
Minnesota State Universities within the 62 member system of 
Minnesota Colleges and Universities. 

The greater Mankato community, consisting of Mankato and North 
Mankato, has a population of over 42,000 and is located in the 
scenic Minnesota River Valley, approximately 75 miles southwest^f 
the metropolitan area of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Recognized as one 
of the best "micropolitan" cities in America, Mankato is in a region 
rich in agri-business and offers excellent educational, cultural and 
recreational opportunities both within the immediate area and within a 
two hour drive. 

Review of applications will begin on January 10, 1996, and 
continue until the position is filled, Applications should include a 
letter of interest, a vita, and the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of five professional references. All applicants and nominees 
will receive a complete job description. Application, nominations, 
and inquiries should be addressed to: 

Dr. Jane F. Earley 

Dean, College of Arts and Humanities 
Chair, Vice President for Academic Affairs Search Committee 
P.O. Box 8400, MSU Box 54 
Mankato State University 
Mankato, MN 56002-8400 
Telephone: 507/389-1712 
Fax: 507/389-5887 

E-mail: janeearley@msl .mankato.msus.edu 

Mankato State University has a long-standing commitment to cultural 
diversity and is actively seeking to nurture and enrich its cultural, 
racial, and ethnic communities. It is expected that the successful 
candidate shares in this commitment. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 

FOR 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOS ANGELES 



Invites applications and nominations for the position of Vice 
President for Administration and Finance and Chef Fiscal Officer, 
Administrator IV. The V.P., is responsible for executive direction, 
guidance and policy formation for financial and business 
management operations, human resources management, physical 
facilities, and public safety. Carries fiduciary responsibility for the 
Boards of the CSLA Foundation and the University Auxiliary 
Services, serves as the President’s designee to the Board of the 
University Student Union and exercises fiduciary oversight of the 
CSLA Associated Students, Inc. 

Must have substantive executive level experience, at least five 
years, in higher education. Proven administrative 
accomplishments and significant experience in organizational 
transformation or reengineering; demonstrated experience in 
public institution entreprenureship; proven leadership in 
information technology applications in management of a large 
complex organization; demonstrated experience in risk 
management, investment management, capital financing; and 
demonstrated understanding of the non-profit sector and/or 
development An MBA from an accredited institution and C.P.A. 
registration are preferred. 

Send resumes by 2/15/96 to CSLA, Empi. Svcs., Job #95-1 31-W, 
5151 State University Dr., L.A., CA 90032-8534. 

An Equal Opportunity (Affirmative ActionfDisabled/Tille IX Enrployer . 





FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Vice President for Research 

The Florida State University, a member of the State University System of 
Florida, is seeking a vice president for research. The university is located 
in Tallahassee, the state capital. 

The Florida State University, founded in 1857, is a comprehensive Re- 
search I university with extensive research facilities and a faculty of 
1,100. The university awards approximately 300 doctoral, 1,400 master's, 
and 5,000 baccalaureate degrees annually. Its 30,000 students, of whom 
5,600 are graduate students, are enrolled in sixteen schools and colleges. 
Expenditures in contracts and grants for 1995-% will total $100 million. 
The vice president for research is the senior administrative officer in the 
university responsible forTesearch policy and the administration of spon- 
sored research. The vice president represents the university to local, 
state, and national public and private entities in till matters related to 
research. The vice president reports to the president of the university. 
The following units report to the vice president for research: National 
High Magnetic Field Laboratory, Supercomputer Computations Re- 
search Institute, Marine Laboratory, Laboratory Animal Resources, and 
the Institute for Science and Public Affairs, technology transfer, the 
Research Foundation, and Innovation Park are responsibilities of this 
office. 

The University is searching for a scholar of national prominence who has 
had university-based research experience. Candidates should have suc- 
cessfully achieved significant funding from federal or other sources. Na- 
tional experience involving university representation with federal agen- 
cies, or service with a national agency or professional advocacy organiza- 
tion is highly desirable. Candidates should have administrative 
experience within a complex academic or related organization and strong 
communication skills. 

Nominations or applications for the position should be sent to the chair 
of the search committee. Dean Alan Mabe, Office of Graduate Studies, 
408 Westcott, Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 32306-1047. Dean 
Mabe can be reached at (904) 644-3500 or vpsearch@westcott.wes. 
fsu.edu. Information about the university can be found at its web site, 
http://www.fsu.edu/. 

A completed candidate folder will include a curriculum vitae, a list of five 
references, and a statement of candidacy. The closing date for the receipt 
of nominations is January 12, 19% and the closing date for the receipt of 
all materials is January 19, 19%. 

The Florida State University is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action 
employer that encourages applications from minonties and women and 
complies with the Americans with Disabilities Act. It is a public-record 
agency pursuant to Chapter 119, Florida Statutes. 



Loras College 



DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 

AND FINANCIAL PLANNING 

Loras College invites applications and nominations for the position 
of Dean of Admissions and Financial Planning. Loras is a Catholic, 
four-year, coeducational, liberal arts institution with a student body 
of nearly 1,800 students. 

Under the general direction of the President, Unsuccessful applicant 
will plan, direct and coordinate admissions and financial planning 
activities in support of the mission and goals of Loras College. This 
person will be responsible for annual and strategic planning for 
enrollment development, including the creation of marketing, 
recruitment and financial assistance strategies for traditional, transfer, 
adult and international populations. Candidates will be expected to 
support the mission of the College. 

Requires a master’s degree (completed or in progress) and six-eight 
years of progressively responsible experience in college/university 
management. 

Application deadline is January 30, 1996. Send letter of application, 
curriculum vitae and five references to: Gerald J. Koppes, Director 
of Human Resources, Loras College, 1450 Alta Vista, Dubuque, 
Iowa 52004-0178. 





Art Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer 
Women and Minorities Encouraged to Apply . 




Arkansas State University 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
STUDENT AFFAIRS 



Arkansas State University seeks nominations and applications for 
the position of Vice President for Student Affairs. 

The Vice President for Student Affairs reports to and works closely 
with the president as a member of the President's Council and is the 
chief student development officer. Areas of direct responsibility in- 
clude counseling services, career services, public safety, student 
health, minority student services, disabled student services, testing, 
Upward Bound, student discipline, student organizations and facili- 
ties, and student development programs. 

Arkansas State University, located in Jonesboro, Arkansas, is a com- 
prehensive state-assisted university, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 10,000 students. Jonesboro, a city of approximately 50,000 peo- 
ple, is located 60 miles northwest of Mempnis, Tennessee, and is a 
regional hub for shopping, medial facilities and recreational activities. 
The university’ also has campuses in Beebe, Newport and Mountain 
Home, Arkansas. 

The student body reflects the diversity goals of the university, with 
representatives from all 75 Arkansas counties, 46 states and 60 coun- 
tries. Approximately 32 percent are non-traditional; 14.5 percent are 
minority. About 75 percent of the students are frnm the largely rural 
eastern Arkansas Delta region, and most of these are the first genera- 
tion in their family to attend college. 

The candidate must have an earned dnctorate from an accredited 
institution and qualify to hold academic appointment. The candidate 
should demonstrate proven leadership skills and breadth and depth of 
experience in increasingly responsible positions in the student affairs 
area. The candidate also must be familiar with campuses having demo- 
graphics similar to Arkansas State University and must be able tn artic- 
ulate issues and implement strategies for continuing improvement in 
the student development area. Strong interpersonal skills and experi- 
ence with and commitment to diversity are essential. 

Review of applicants will begin January 12 and continue until the 
position is filled. Candidates snould submit a letter of application, 
along with a curriculum vitae and names addresses of at least three 
references to: 

Dr. Ruth A. Hawkins 
VPSA Search Committee Chair 
c/o President’s Office 
P.O. Box 10 

State University, AR 72467 

UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF ARKANSAS LAW, APPLICA- 
TIONS ARE SUBJECT TO PUBLIC INSPECTION. 

Arkansas State University is an equal opportunity, 
affirmative action employer. 
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Mom University of 

^YJEIAWARE 

Dean 

College of 

Business & Economics 

The University of Delaware invites applications and nominations 
for the position of Dean of the College of Business & Economics, 
one of a select group of U.S. schools that are fully accredited at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels by the AACSB. The 
College is the second largest of the ten colleges at the University, 
enrolling approximately 2,000 undergraduates and 600 gradu- 
ate students who are served by its 90 faculty. Offering under- 
graduate degrees in accounting, business administration and eco- 
nomics, with concentrations in finance, marketing, management 
and operations, the College also offers a variety of undergradu- 
ate minors. Masters degrees in business administration, account- 
ing and economics, as well as a PhD in economics are offered. 
The College is committed to increasing the racial and cultural 
diversity of its student body, faculty and staff. Located in a re- 
gion where the banking industry as well as chemical and other 
industries flourish, the College has strong ties with its industry 
partners and has developed graduate off-site and executive pro- 
grams to meet specific needs. 

The University's attractive main campus is in Newark, Delaware, 
a suburban community of 30,000 situated midway between New 
York and Washington. Its 22,000 students include nearly 16,000 
undergraduates, 3,200 graduate students and nearly 3,000 stu- 
dents enrolled through the Division of Continuing Education. 

Responsibilities: As chief administrative officer of the college, 
reporting directly to the Provost, the dean provides leadership 
in the College's academic, research and service programs, build- 
ing upon its excellent relationships with business, government 
and alumni. The successful candidate must possess: 

• an earned doctorate or terminal degree in a discipline ap- 
propriate to the College; 

• a record of professional or scholarly activity meriting ap- 
pointment at the rank of professor; 

• a history of administrative leadership, staff development and 
strategic planning; 

• demonstrated communication skills and ability to work co- 
operatively with the College's faculty, other academic units 
of the University, alumni, external constituencies and the 
minority community. 

Applications and Nominations: A complete application pack- 
age must include a statement addressing the above attributes, a 
current r£sum£, names and contact information for four refer- 
ences, and any other materials reflective of the applicant's ac- 
complishments. Review of applications will begin February 1, 
1996 and will continue until the position, available on July 1, is 
filled. Applications should be sent to the Chair of the Search 
Committee: 

Dr. Stuart L. Cooper, Dean 
College of Engineering 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 

The UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
which encourages applications from Minority Group Members and 
Women. 




NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

DEAN OF THE 
COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 




Nominations and applications are invited 
for the position of dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Northwestern University. 

The oldest and largest of Northwestern's 
12 schools, the College of Arts and Sciences 
(CAS) includes 25 departments in the core 
academic disciplines and 26 interdisciplinary 
programs. Its faculty of 450 teaches the 
3,800 undergraduate students enrolled in 
CAS and offers liberal arts courses to an 
additional 3,700 undergraduates registered 
in Northwestern's professional schools; 950 
graduate students are enrolled in master's 
and doctoral programs in CAS departments. 

As chief officer of CAS, the dean oversees an 
annual budget of over $70 million. The dean 
reports to the University provost. 

Nominations and applications must be 
received by January 26, 1996, and should be 
sent to: Secretary, CAS Dean Search 
Committee, Office of the Provost, 
Northwestern University, 633 Clark Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 60208-1101. 

Northwestern is an affirmative action, equal opportunity 
educator and employer. 




McMillan-Stewart Chair 

in the Study of Women 
in the Developing World 



MITY School of Humanities and Soctal Science seeks an outstanding 
scholar and teacher for the newty-established Genevfeve McMUUn- 
Reba Stewart Chair In the Study ofWomen In the 
Developing World, to start Fall 1 996. Candidates' principal scholar- 
ship should focus on the study of women and gender In the Middle 
East and/or North Africa. Candidates should abo demonstrate a 
strong familiarity whh comparative and Interdisciplinary approaches to 
the study of women and gender. 

It b preferred that candidates for the McMHIan- Stewart Chair be 
qualified for a tenured faculty appointment in one of the following aca- 
demic departments located in the School of Humanities and SocfaJ 
ScierM^: Anthropology; Foreign Languages and Literatures; History; 
Literature (including Rim and Media Studies); Musk and Theater Am; 
Political Science; ScJence.Technoiogy and Society; Writing and 
Humanistic Studies. It b expected that the appointee will teach cours- 
es in hb or her specific department and in the MITWomens Studies 
Program. 

Candidates should submit a letter of application, curriculum vitoe. and 
the names, addresses and telephone numbers of three references, by 

February 28, 1 996 to; McMUlan-Stewart Chair Search 
Committee, Dean's Office, E5 1 -255, School of Humanities 
and SodaJ Sdence, Massachusetts Institute ofTechnology, 77 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02 1 39-4307. 

MIT b an Equal Opportunity/ Affirmative Action Employer and encourages 
applications from qualified women and members of minority groups. 

An otvBne version of the job description b waflafafa at 
tep^AMAodunltirritedu/nvarTyian-stewa^ 



MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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Wayne State University 



DEAN 

College of Engineering 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of 
Dean of the College of Engineering at Wayne State University. 

The University is an urban Carnegie Research University I 
with 33,000 students (1,643 undergraduate and 1,542 graduate 
in Engineering) located in Detroit. Fourteen colleges and their 
associated graduate and professional schools comprise the 
largest graduate/professional enrollment of any public institu- 
tion in the country. 

The College of Engineering, with 88 faculty, is organized 
into Divisions of Engineering and Engineering Technology. 
Engineering has five departments: Chemical Engineering & 
Material Science; Civil & Environmental Engineering; Electri- 
cal & Computer Engineering; Industrial & Manufacturing En- 
gineering; and Mechanical Engineering. Engineering 
Technology offers an MSET and upper-division programs in six 
disciplines leading to BS degrees. Last year it generated $8 
million in grant and contract research. In addition to 259,000 
square feet of research/teaching and office space, ground break- 
ing has taken place for a new manufacturing engineering 
building that will provide an additional 47,000 square feet. 

Wayne State University seeks an innovative individual with 
demonstrative excellence in leadership and a strong research 
and teaching background. Desired characteristics include: 

• Ability to articulate and be an advocate of the goals of the 
College within the University and to the professional com- 
munity. 

• Evidence of substantial scholarly achievement. 

• Proven leadership and the ability to lead in a total quality 
environment. 

• Demonstrated commitment to academic excellence at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels and a strong com- 
mitment to working on our minority programs. 

• Demonstrated leadership abilities including promoting 
research, training and fund-raising activities with the pri- 
vate sector. 

• Experience appropriate for appointment at the full profes- 
sor level to one of the departments within the College. 

• Ability to develop interdepartmental-, intercollegiate- and 
interinstitutional-focussed research teams. 

Starting Date: July 1, 1996 

Application: Candidates should submit a letter of application, 
curriculum vitae and the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of at least four references. Screening of applicants will 
begin on January 15, 1996, and continue until the position is 
filled. Nominations and applications should be sent to: 

Dr. John D. Petersen, Chair 
* Dean of Engineering Search Committee 
College of Science 

2226 Faculty/Administration Building 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, MI 48202 

, Wayne State University is an equal opportunity! affirmative 
action employer. All buildings, structures and vehicles at WSU 
are smoke-free. Wayne State University - People working 
together to provide quality service. 



Dean, College of Education 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

POSITION DESCRIPTION 

The Dean is the chief academic officer of the College of Education, 
reporting to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, and is respon- 
sible for development and implementation of educational, research, 
and service programs of the College. The Dean develops, promotes, 
and maintains ties with local, regional, national, and international 
constituencies; represents the College in its relations with the Univer- 
sity, its alumni, and State agencies; and works actively to obtain 
external financial support. The Dean is responsible for the overall 
operation of the College, including strategic planning, resource 
management, academic programming, and all aspects of faculty 
development. The recruitment, development, evaluation, and reten- 
tion of faculty and staff are a part of the position’s responsibilities, and 
the Dean is expected to provide aggressive and innovative leadership 
in all areas of academic planning. The Dean must be an advocate for 
diversity in faculty, staff, and College programs. The Dean must be 
willing to share the vision and mission recently established by the 
College and to provide leadership in a manner that fits with the 
College’s collaborative mode of operation. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE 

The College of Education is in its second year of a major restructuring 
that has affected teaching and learning, structure and governance, 
linkages with external constituencies, and interactions among faculty, 
students, and staff. The College is organized into 1 1 academic units, 
with 95 tenured or tenure-track faculty. Approximately 770 under- 
graduate students are currently enrolled, with another 300 students 
seeking undergraduate degrees in the College of Arts and Sciences in 
pre-teaching curricula. In addition, 390 graduate students are pursu- 
ing master’s, education specialist, and doctoral programs within the 
College of Education. 

The vision is of a dynamic college of professional studies that is in the 
forefront of efforts to improve education, health, and human services. 
As set forth in the mission statement, the College of Education is a 
professional school that promotes critical inquiry, reflection, and 
social action through interdisciplinary studies. Graduates are pre- 
pared to work in a changing and multi-cultural world in leadership 
roles in educational programs and institutions, health and social 
institutions, and private and corporate sectors. The College is com- 
mitted to providing life-long learning for both faculty and students 
by promoting courses of study that involve students and faculty in 
academic peer relationships that stress shared responsibility for 
learning and for the discovery of new knowledge. The faculty is 
committed to research, scholarship, and creative work that result in 
superior teaching and service to the community and to the profes- 
sions. The College is committed to work towards equity and economic 
and social justice within the University community and throughout 
the broader society. 

DESIRED QUALIFICATIONS: *An earned doctorate and schol- 
arly record to permit appointment as professor with tenure within the 
College. •Commitment to excellence in teaching, research, and 
service expected at a major land-grant university. • Evidence of 
outstanding interpersonal and communications skills. • Proven abil- 
ity to lead through a collaborative, inclusive, and consensus-building 
approach. *Demonstrated commitment to diversity, affirmative ac- 
tion, and equal opportunity. •Willingness to share the vision and 
mission of the College. • Demonstrated ability for strategic planning 
and responsible budget management. *Evidence of collaborative 
leadership skills and managerial ability. ^Willingness to be actively 
engaged in fundraising. 

Candidates should submit a letter of interest, curriculum vitae, and 
the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of at least three profes- 
sional references. Please direct all nominations and applications to Dr. 
Marian Moffett, Chair, Education Dean Search Advisory Com- 
mittee, Office of Academic Affairs, 513 Andy Holt Tower, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 37996-0154. The Search 
Committee will begin to consider applications immediately, and the 
process will continue until the position is filled. 

The University of Tennessee is an 
Equal Employment Opportunity l Affirmative Action employer. 
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DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Applications and nominations for the position of Dean of 
the College of Environmental Design are invited. The 
College includes four academic Departments: 
Architecture, Art, Landscape Architecture, and Urban 
and Regional Planning. Duties and Responsibilities: 
responsible for fiscal management, personnel 
management, planning and development of the College; 
stimulation of excellence in teaching, research and 
scholarship within the College; represents all aspects of 
the College to external forums. Required qualifications: 
Ph.D. or appropriate terminal degree; an academic record 
which merits appointment at the professor level; 
substantial administrative experience. Date of 
Appointment Evaluation of candidates will begin March 
1, 1996, and continue until the position is filled^ Salary: 
Commensurate with qualifications and experience; 
attractive benefits package. AA/EOE For expanded 
position description and application, call (909) 869-2666, 
or E-Mail RKSANCHEZ@CSUPOMONA.EDU 



T • H • E 

OHIO 

SIAIE 

UNIVERSITY 



DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 



The Ohio State University continues to invite nominations and 
applications for the position of Dean of the College of Biological 
Sciences. Ohio State is one of the nation's leading comprehensive 
research universities. It is situated in Columbus, Ohio, a thriving 
metropolitan area of about 1.4 million and the capital of the State of 
Ohio, The dean of the college is administratively responsible for the 
departments of Biochemistry, Entomology, Microbiology, Molecular 
Genetics, Plant Biology, and Zoology. The college currently has 98 
regular faculty, an annual budget of $18.9 million, research funding 
of $9.5 million, and a tradition of excellence in teaching and research. 

The dean provides leadership of the educational and research 
activities of the college and works collaboratively with the faculty of 
the college, the university administration, and other constituent 
groups both within and outside the University. The dean is 
responsible for faculty recruitment, for development and advancement 
of academic programs, administration of personnel affairs, and 
projection ana allocation of budgets for units in the college. In 
addition, the dean has responsibilities for encouraging and 
developing collaborations with the College of Food, Agricultural, 
and Environmental Sciences, the College of Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences and six health sciences colleges. Further, the 
Univereity is undergoing a major expansion in the life sciences, 
including new initiatives in molecular life sciences (which will entail 
at least thirty new faculty positions university- wide), cancer genetics, 
plant molecular biology, and biotechnology; the dean will play a 
major leadership role in these endeavors. The dean reports to the 
provost, who is the chief academic officer of the University. 

A candidate must possess an earned doctorate or its equivalent in one 
of the disciplines in the college. Additional qualifications for the 
position should include a distinguished record in research, teaching, 
and service; demonstrated excellence in leadership and administration; 
and a clear record of effective commitment to and support of cultural 
and ethnic diversity and affirmative action. Candidates must have the 
qualifications for appointment as Professor in one of the units of the 
college. 

The Search Committee will continue to review applications until the 
dean is selected. Those interested should send a letter expressing 
their interest and qualifications and a curriculum vitae to the 
university's executive search consultant: 

Jerry H. Baker 
Schuyler, Frye & Baker, Inc. 

1100 Abernathy Road, NJE., Suite 1825 
Atlanta, GA 30328-5660 
e-mail: jbaker@mindspring.com 

The Ohio State University is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women, minorities, Vietnam-era veterans, disabled veterans and 
individuals with disabilities are encouraged to apply. 





California State University, Long Beach 
Financial Reporting and Planning Administrator 

CSULB is a comprehensive, urban university with an enrollment 
approaching 30,000 students, and one of the largest campuses in the 
22-member California State University System. Located near the 
ocean in Long Beach, the fifth largest city in California, the 320-acre 
campus offers a beautifully landscaped, garden-like setting, an 
excellent physical plant and outstanding instructional facilities 
enhanced by attractive, innovative, and aesthetically-pleasing 
architecture and design. Under the strong leadership of a new 
President, CSULB is aggressively recruiting bright, high-achieving 
students who seek a traditional college experience, while maintaining 
its mission of providing access and opportunity for non-traditional 
populations. With its strong commitment to high-quality 
undergraduate and graduate programs, CSULB is positioned to 
become one of the premiere urban universities in the country, and 
seeks qualified, innovative and diverse candidates interested in 
exciting and rewarding opportunities. 

The Financial Reporting and Platuiing Administrator will have the 
responsibility of coordinating and preparing the University’s financial 
statements in conformance with Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principle (GAAP), as defined by the AICPA Audit Guide for Colleges 
and Universities. The incumbent is also responsible for the financial 
assessments of a variety of University funding sources, including 
University Auxiliary Organizations. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: Baccalaureate degree from an 

accredited four-year college or university in Accounting or related 
field. CPA or MBA preferred; familiarity with GAAP, FASB, and 
GASB, 4 years hands on experience in preparation of Financial 
Statements, working knowledge of complex automated financial 
systems, and excellent verbal and written conununication skills. 
Ability to understand, interpret and apply complex rules. 
Demonstrated ability to work with an etluiically and culturally diverse 
campus community. 

SALARY: The starting salary will be conunensurate with 

background and experience. 

TO APPLY: Candidates must submit a completed CSULB 

application form, and current Curriculum Vita, and letter of interest 
addressing the applicant’s experience and qualifications by January 
25, 1996 to. 

CSULB - Office of Staff Persoiuiel Services 
Job #354 

1250 Bellflower Blvd. 

Long Beach, CA 90840-0121 

The California State University is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity/ Affirmative Action/ ADA employer. 
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T LOT UNIVERSITY 
UUflv OF LOUISV ILLE 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARIAN 

The University of Louisville invites applications and nomi- 
nations for the position of University Librarian. Tracing its 
roots to 1798, the University of Louisville is a Carnegie 
Research II, state-supported, urban institution with more 
than 21,0000 students, 1200 full-time faculty, and a new 
university president. Louisville has an attractive cultural life 
and is consistently rated as one of the most livable cities in 
the U.S. 

The University Libraries is an academic unit composed of a 
central library, a health sciences library, a science and engi- 
neering library, a music library, an art library, and a univer- 
sity archives. The unit employees 43 librarians and 
archivists and 88 staff and contains more than 1,100,000 
volumes. The libraries have taken a leadership role in pro- 
moting information literacy for faculty, students and staff 
and in integrating new information technologies into aca- 
demic information services for the University. The libraries 
have recently published A New Vision for the University 
Libraries and are working with a consultant to design a 
new, more flexible organizational structure that is in har- 
mony with the goals and objectives of the New Vision. 

For additional information about the University Libraries, 
visit the web site at 

http://www.Louisville.edu/groups/library-www/ 

The University Librarian has the status of a dean, reports 
to the Provost and serves as a member of the President’s 
Executive Cabinet. The Librarian provides vision and lead- 
ership for library and information services. 
RESPONSIBILITIES: The University Librarian provides 
administrative leadership for the libraries and is responsible 
for their operational management. The Librarian is 
accountable for a budget of more than $10 million, pro- 
vides general direction for overall library programs and ser- 
vices, oversees the application of information technologies 
in support of library services, coordinates strategic plan- 
ning for the libraries, promotes strong academic and com- 
munity relationships, and provides direction for the 
libraries’ development program. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates must present appropri- 
ate advanced degree(s) and a record of progressively 
responsible administrative experience in an academic library 
or a similar environment. Candidates must also demon- 
strate a clear understanding of the evolving role of the aca- 
demic research library and evidence of strong and innova- 
tive leadership skills. Candidates must have excellent com- 
munication skills and be able to establish and maintain 
effective relationships with administrators, faculty, staff, stu- 
dents and the university's extended community. 

HIGHLY DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS: success- 
ful experience in integrating new information technologies 
into library services, substantial experience with fiscal man- 
agement and fund raising, and a record of appropriate 
scholarship and professional achievement. 

Applications from minorities and women are encouraged. 
Tne University of Louisville is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer, committed to cultural diversity. 
Salary is competitive and commensurate with experience 
and qualifications. Review of applications will begin on 
January 18, 1996. The position is available July 1, 1996. 
Send letter of nomination or application, curriculum vitae 
and the names, addresses, ana telephone numbers of at 
least five references to: Diane Nichols, Chair, University 
Librarian Search Committee, Office of the University 
Provost, 201 Grawemeyer Hall, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292. e-mail: 
dmnichol@ulkyvm.louisville.edu 



vm Kutztown University 

Biochemistry - Kutztown University invites applications for a 
tenure-track faculty position at the Assistant Professor level to 
begin August 1996. A Ph.D. in biochemistry is required along with 
a strong commitment and demonstrated excellence in 
undergraduate teaching and research. Primary responsibilities 
will include biochemistry, some organic and general chemistry 
(taught at an off campus affiliated hospital), and supervision of 
undergraduate research. The teaching load is twenty -four contact 
hours per academic year. Send a letter of application, resume, 
graduate and undergraduate transcripts, a brief statement of 
teaching philosophy, research plans, and three current letters of 
recommendation by March 1, 1996, to: 

Chair of Biochemistry Search 
Department of Physical Sciences 
PO Box 730, Kutztown University 
Kutztown, PA 19530 

Kutztown University is an Affirmative Action! Equal Opportunity 
employer and actively solicits applications from qualified minority 
and women candidates. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

1 eau claire 1 

DEAN 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

The University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire invites nominations and applica- 
tions for the position of Dean, College of Arts and Sciences. The Dean, who 
reports to the Provost and Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, is the 
educational leader and chief administrative officer for programs in 19 de- 
partments in the humanities, arts, natural sciences, and social sciences. 
With nearly 350 faculty and over 4,000 undergraduate majors, the College 
of Arts and Sciences is the largest academic unit. The College plays a 
central role in the education of all undergraduate students in the University 
and is at the center of the University’s educational mission to provide a 
liberal education for all its graduates. 

The University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire, with an enrollment of 10,300, 
offers undergraduate and graduate programs in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Business, and Professional Studies (which includes the Schools 
of Education, Human Sciences and Services, and Nursing). The city of Eau 
Claire, with a population of 56,000, is located 90 minutes east of Minneapo- 
lis/St. Paul and is the commercial, educational, cultural, and medical cen- 
ter of the region. 

The Dean is responsible for leading and supporting the College’s tradition 
of excellence in teaching, scholarly activities, advising, and service. The 
Dean is expected to work with faculty, academic staff, and students to 
develop curriculum. The Dean should be committed to liberal education 
and to forging partnerships within the College and among the Colleges in 
the University as well as with the community. The Dean should be commit- 
ted to affirmative action, cultural diversity, international education, and 
interdisciplinary studies. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

• An earned doctorate or a terminal degree in an appropriate discipline. 

• Demonstrated leadership and managerial ability. 

• Evidence of excellence in teaching, scholarly/creative activity, and 
service appropriate for appointment as a tenured full professor in one of 
the departments within the College. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

1. A letter of application including a statement of philosophy of liberal 
education and leadership style. 

2. A resume. 

3. Names, addresses, phone numbers, and fax numbers of at least four 
people, two of whom are full-time teaching colleagues. 

Application materials should be sent to: 

Search and Screen Committee 
Arts and Sciences Dean 
Provosl/Vice Chancellor’s Office 
UW-Eau Claire 
Eau Claire, WI 54702-4004 
Fax: 715-836-2902 

Position begins July 1, 1996. Deadline for receipt of nominations and 
applications is January 15, 1996. 

Confidentiality may be requested except far the five finalists. 

The University of IFiscasutn is an AA/EEO employer and particularly 
encourages applications from minority and women candidates. 
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Kutztown University 

DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL EQUITY 
AND CONTRACT COMPLIANCE 



Kutztown University of Pennsylvania is seeking to fill the position of Director of 
Social Equity and Contract Compliance. The Director u responsible for the 
monitoring, coordination, and compliance with all federal, state and university 
affirmative action and equal opportunity laws, policies, regulations, and 
guidelines for all categories of employees at the university. The Director will 
also be responsible for monitoring the university's contract compliance program 
as it pertains to contractors doing business with the university as well as 
investigating disputes of social equity issues which includes complaints of 
discrimination and harassment. The Director reports to the Assistant to the 
President for Human Diversity. 

Qualifications should indude 

•A minim um of a master's degree required. 

•A minimu m of three years in social equity/affirmative action preferably in 
higher education. 

•Experience in contract compliance. 

•Evidence of leadership style which emphasizes colic giality. 

•Evidence of ability to effectively work with members of the university 
community. 

•Experience in working cooperatively with people of diverse backgrounds. 
•Experience in program development. 

•A proven record of budget development and management. 

Twelve month full-time permanent position to be filled on or before May 1, 
1996. Starting salary range is $42,803 * $53,504 depending upon qualifications. 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania is one of fourteen institutions of the 
Pennsylvania State System of Higher Education. With an enrollment of 
approximately 7,800 students, the university is situated between the cities of 
Reading and Allentown, Pennsylvania and is within driving distance of 
Philadelphia, Washington DC. and New York City. 

Applications must include a letter of application, resume and a minim um of 
three letters of reference. Deadline for the receipt of applications is January 
15, 1996. Applications and nominations should be addressed to Ms. Doreen 
Tobin, Asst to the Vice President of Student Affairs and Director of Special 
Projects, Kutztown University, Kutztown, PA 19530, fax (610) 683*1520 or by 
email to sgilmorc@kutztowmedu. 

To request a disability accommodation, please contact Ms. Barbara N. Peters at 
(610)683-4108. 

Kutztown University is an affirmative action! equal opportunity employer. 
Minorities, women, the disabled, and Vietnam EralDisabled Veterans are 
encouraged to apply. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-PLATTEVILLE 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 

The University of Wisconsin-PlaUcville, founded in 1866, is one of 
13 comprehensive universities in the University of Wisconsin 
System. 

The newly formed college of Liberal Arts and Education consists of 
95 faculty serving the Departments of Criminal Justice, Economics, 
Fine Arts (Art, Music, Speech, Theater), Humanities (English, Foreign 
Languages, Philosophy), Psychology and Counseling, Social 
Sciences (History, Political Science, Sociology, Geography); 
Programs in Ethnic Studies and Womens Studies; and the School of 
Education (Elementary, Middle and Secondary Education, Health and 
Physical Education). 

The Dean is the chief executive and academic officer of the College 
and reports to the Provost. The Dean provides academic and 
administrative leadership for the faculty, staff and students, represents 
the College within the University and manages the College’s financial 
resources and external relations. 

The ideal candidate must have a terminal degree and possess 
credentials which could lead to tenure in one of the disciplines 
represented within the College. 

The position begins July 1, 1996 and the deadline for receipt of 
nominations and applications is February 16, 1996. Send the 
nominations and applications to: 

William Campbell, Chair 
Search & Screen Committee for 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Education 
University of Wisconsin-Platteville 
1 University Plaza 
Platteville, W1 53818-3099 
Phone (608) 342-1745 or FAX (608) 342-1270 
INTERNET - CAMBELLW@UWPLATT.EDU 

THIS IS AN ABBREVIATED VERSION OF THE 
COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

PLEASE SEE THE WIHE WEB SITE AT 
hUp:// www. itis.com/wl he 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 

The University of Wisconsin-Platteville is an EEO/AA Employer and 
actively seeks applications from qualified minority and women 
applicants. 




Executive Director 
QTI @ Rice University 

The Computer and Information Technology Institute (CTTI) at Rice 
University invites applications for the position of Executive Director. 
The responsibility of the Executive Director of CTTI is to develop and 
implement new programs designed to enhance the purposes and 
objectives of CITI and o manage the administrative workload of the 
Institute. 

Minimum requirements are a bachelor's or master’s degree in 
Computer Science or related discipline; familiarity with the Institute’s 
research disciplines (computer science, computational and applied 
mathematics, computer engineering, telecommunications, statistics, 
computational science); extensive experience with proposal 
preparation, research fund raising, contract negotiation and research 
administration, both with government agencies and industry; good 
communication skills in both technical and administrative subjects; 
management and/or administrative experience. 

The deadline for applications Is January 15, 1996 or until -the 
position is filled. Please submit a letter of application, a resume aruj 
the names, addresses and phone numbers of three references to: ; 
Employment, MS56, Rice University, 6100 Main Street, Houston, TX 
77005-1892. Rice University is an affirmative action/equal 
opportunity employer. 

Dean 

College of Business Administration 
University of Wisconsin - Oshkosh 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of Dean of 
the College of Business Administration. The College seeks 
candidates who have a well developed vision of, and can provide 
leadership for, the College into the next century. 

The Position 

The Dean of the College will be responsible for: 

• Recruitment, development, and retention of a diverse faculty, staff 
and student body; 

• Development and management of innovative, progressive and 
relevant curriculum; 

• Working collaboratively with other colleges and the administration 
to further the University and College goals; 

• Pro-actively enhancing and extending alliances with corporations, 
the community and external funding sources. 

Qualifications 

The successful candidate will have: 

• A PhD or DBA in business or a related field with a record of 
distinguished teaching and research; or 

• Significant corporate experience in an executive policy making 
position with a commitment to higher education; and 

• Excellent leadership skills; 

• Knowledge of current trends and practices affecting business 
education; 

• Demonstrated administrative and problem-solving to represent the 
College to the University system and external agencies; 

• The ability to function effectively in a shared governance 
environment. 

The University and Community 

The University of Wisconsin is located in the Fox River Valley, a 
fast-growing technical and industrial area with a population of 
300,000. The College of Business is an AACSB accredited 
institution serving the entire Northwestern and Central Wisconsin 
regions. A team of 50 highly talented and motivated faculty and staff 
in the College are committed to offering both BBA and MBA degrees 
to over 2,000 students. Important programs offered by the College 
include the Business Development Center, the Asian Business 
Studies Program, and the Wisconsin Family Business Forum. The 
University and the College have extensive resources and state of the 
art computing and instructional facilities to support faculty 
development and curriculum improvement. 

Application Process 

The position opens July 1, 1996. Nominations or applications must 
include a letter of interest, current vita, transcripts and the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of five references the Committee may 
contact at a later stage of the search. These materials may be sent to: 

Dr. B.S. Sridhar 

Chair, Search and Screen Committee 
N/E8, 800 Algoma Blvd. 

University of Wisconsin Oshkosh 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 

The last day for receipt of applications: January 16, 1996. The 
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh is an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Employer. Minorities and women are encouraged to apply. 
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Error is Not a Four-Letter Wrod 

All of us have been taught to do our best at 
whatever we may be involved in, a message we 
women find especially compelling. (My father's 
motto: "Do your best, and the hell with the rest.") 

Many of us take the message to the extreme, 
resulting in an obsessive quest for perfection and 
devotion to detail, and eventually, to total paralysis. 
(If you don't do anything, how can you do anything 
wrong?) The Catholic church has both sins of com- 
mission and sins of omission. 

Conversely, men seem less hung up on the need 
for perfection, and are willing to adapt their stan- 
dards to the resources available. If the optimum time, 
money or information is not readily available, they 
are perfectly willing to settle for whatever they can 
get with a minimum of hassle. 

Their answer, accompanied by a shrug, is some- 
thing like, "So it's not perfect. What's the big deal? 
Somebody can always go back and fix it up." 

I believe the expression "close enough for gov- 
ernment work" must have originated with someone 
with a Y chromosome. 

The Permanence of the Printed Page 

Nowhere does this issue manifest itself more 
clearly than on the printed page. Having two degrees 
in journalism and a lifelong commitment to the print 
medium, I have been hard-wired to freak at the 
observation of typographical errors, fondly known as 
typos. I agonize over each issue. 

Each WIHE article goes through the computer 
spell-checker, a copy editor and three proofreaders. 

How then, you ask, can I be responsible for a 

E ublication in which each issue routinely contains a 
andful of typos? Does this not indicate a sloppy 
attitude toward the final product? And if the final 
printed product is flawed, does this indicate a lack of 
quality throughout the publication? Are writers and 
editors less than devoted to the relentless pursuit of 
the truth? Can their words be trusted? 

My response to this line of questioning comes 
after having published 48 issues, lying awake nights 
wondering whether her name should be Elisabeth 
and I spelled it Elizabeth, and waking in a cold sweat 
worrying over whether I remembered to enter a 
credit card payment so that a subscriber would get 
this month's issue. 



I've decided that perfection is an excellent goal 
but a lousy standard. 

Here's how I rationalize those inevitable typos: 
Each issue of WfHE has about 13 pages of editorial 
copy, with about 1,000 words per page. If each word 
averages six letters, that's 78,000 chances to err per 
issue, not including the job ads. 

But society has trained us to notice what is wrong, 
not the 77,995 letters that are right . 

If none of us acted until we were absolutely sure 
we could do it perfectly, very little would get done. 
It's not a matter of not making mistakes, but learning 
from the mistakes and moving on ... lighting one 
candle rather than cursing the darkness. 

We admit the publication is far from perfect. But 
when a reader says it has helped her solve a problem, 
or adjust an attitude, or see that other women on 
campuses across the U.S and Canada face the same or 
worse problems, we think lighting our little candle 
each month is worthwhile. 

In short, it's better than nothing, which is what 
you would have if we published only what was 
perfect. Even if we had 10 pairs of eyes inspecting the 
final version, would they catch every last error? 

Rather than beating ourselves over errors, we 
resolve to learn from them, paying a little more 
attention to phone numbers and headlines. 

And, we resolve for 1996 to celebrate and rejoice 
over our success. More about that below. & 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 




Come Celebrate with Us! 

January 12, 1996 3-5 p.m. 
at 1934 Monroe Street, Madison WI 

You Are the Wind Beneath Our Wings 

as we celebrate our 1995 successes together: 

• More than 2,500 subscribers 

• Four years of monthly issues 

• A 49% increase in position ads 

• Our new World Wide Web site 

• Being told we "make a difference" 



For arrangements, call Ben at Travel-Ease (800) 554-8728 
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Downsizing Integrates Work/Family Issues on Campus 



Last fall, the College and University Personnel 
Association's CUP A Journal reported on Ohio State 
University's exemplary work/ family program. 

Today, the program no longer exists. 

What happened? 

The work/family program fell victim to a 
restructuring motivated by budget concerns, says 
Rhonda Benedict, administrative associate in OSU's 
Office of Human Resources/'Some pieces of the 
program were dropped," she says, "though pieces of 
it have been picked up by other units." 

The program's demise surprised no one. As a 
separate entity, this type of program is "easy to cut 
off," Benedict says. Although the program ended 
"because of budget issues, restructuring was in line 
with our philosophy ... A separate entity was appro- 
priate five years ago, but not now." 

'Goal Was to Become Extinct 7 

From when OSU set up its dependent care office 
in 1991, Benedict reports, "the goal was to become 
extinct," because in order to realize a true culture 
change, you need to "move into the fabric of the 
organization, into the departments." 

Now operating from the human resources office, 
Benedict believes that some problems "can only be 
solved at the department level." In addition to 
helping the departments understand their role 
differently, her office works "to make sure that 
university policies are not barriers, and to reshape the 
institution through policies." 

Although OSU is moving away from direct 
service to students and employees, a big exception 
remains: It still provides the largest child care center 
on a U.S. campus, serving 300 children. 

Work/Family Campus Services Growing 

Despite OSU, work/ family services will become 
more the norm than the exception on most campuses, 
says Leslie de Pietro, director of Family Care Re- 
sources at the University of Michigan- Ann Arbor and 
co-president of the College and University Work/ 
Family Association (CUWFA). 

"A dramatic increase is expected in the next five 
to 10 years," she notes in the fall 1995 CUP A Journal. 

"For many campus employees, the time versus 
money equation is changing," she told WIHE. "They 
ask how much time they can find in their hectic 



lifestyles to spend with their families, and are willing 
to trade off money for flexibility and time." 

At the huge Ann Arbor campus, Di Pietro plans 
to start a pilot project on telecommuting, as a model 
that other units could replicate. It will be in the 
division of Information and Technology. 

Families are Important 

CUWFA co-president Kathy Simon, who is 
administrator of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Family Resource Center, agrees the 
topic is hot, though programs "may not always be 
called 'work/life' or 'work/family' services." 

According to Simon, work /family issues are a 
way of understanding what's going on in the work- 
place. "Whether they're centralized or decentralized, 
policy or service focused," she says, "work/family 
programs won't disappear." 

Work/family issues have become hot not in spite 
of budget cuts and downsizing but because of them, 
Simon and others believe. 

Especially when they're provided piecemeal on 
campuses, the services for the elderly, part-time 
employees, telecommuters, and people with special 
needs are not always all viewed as work/ family 
support. This may be a positive development. 

Initially, de Pietro says, campus work/family 
commissions were made up exclusively of women, so 
their efforts may have been dismissed by some as just 
"a women's issue." That's not the case now. 

She stresses that in "seeking allies on campus, it is 
important to resist the stereotype that family care is a 
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women's issue... males can prove to be extremely good 
allies." And, she adds, "There also are female manag- 
ers who decidedly are not allies!" 

Dana Friedman, co-president of the Families and 
Work Institute (FWI), has promoted a life-cycle 
approach to work/ family issues, encompassing the 
life stages of both women and men from the time they 
enter the work force — young and usually single — 
until they retire. 

National Groups Back Work/Family 

Within the past decade, several national groups 
have formed to address work/family needs. 

Dana Friedman and Ellen Galinsky founded the 
non-profit FWI in 1989 to research, serve as a clearing- 
house, and offer strategic planning and management 
training to all types of organizations. 

FWI is working with CUPA to survey "family 
friendly" policies on campuses. Funded by 19 schools, 
the project will provide a "Family Friendly Index" that 
schools can use to benchmark their own progress in 
serving students and staff. It is due out in July. 

Kathy Simon says the FWI /CUPA survey "will 
have an impact" on campus work/family services. 
When it comes to recruiting students, faculty, and 
staff, "universities have competed on the basis of 
benefits and quality of life issues," she notes. Many 
schools already use their family/work services as a 
marketing tool in recruiting staff and faculty. 

Even in the '60s, Simon explains, colleges and 
universities were publicizing child care and other 
specific programs. Now they're putting "a new spin 
on it" — repackaging their inventory of specific 
services into comprehensive work/family programs. 
This is relatively inexpensive, she says, and responds 
to "what people are now clamoring for — supervisor 
training, new management techniques, and new ways 
of defining work." 

Simon has watched the work/family profession 
evolve for close to a decade, from its roots in child care 
services. CUWFA was bom in 1994 out of the National 
Campus Work/ Family Network — an e-mail network 
of campus women seeking to share information on 
policies and programs related to work/family issues. 
That network sprang from the National Child Care 
Coalition, formed by a group of women attending the 
group's conference. 

CUWFA helps integrate work and study into 
family/personal life on campuses to help create a 
healthy and productive environment for all. It offers 
professional support, a national conference, and info 
on emerging work and family issues. 

Other national organizational resources include 
CUPA, which now has a woman president — Barbara 
S. Butterfield, vice president and director of human 
resources at Stanford University — and the Associa- 
tion of Work/Life Professionals, which focuses on the 
professional development of its members, chiefly 
through workshops, directories, and mentoring and 
networking opportunities. 

The work/ family profession has grown in an era 
of downsizing, streamlining, and collapsing programs, 
Rhonda Benedict says. Many groups now "must use 
resources more efficiently," she says. 



At the same time, "the work force is changing," on 
both academic and corporate sides, and employers 
must adapt to its needs, 

-DG 

To learn more, contact: 1) Kathy Simon, Family Resource 
Center, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, (617) 253- 
1592; Fax: (617) 253-2609; Email: ksimons@MIT.edu. 2) 
Rhonda Benedict, Office of Human Resources, Ohio State 
University, (614) 292-8993. 3) Cathy Rimsky, Families and 
Work Institute, NYC, (212) 465-2044 ext. 229; Fax: (212) 465- 
8637. 4) Karen McKechie, Association of Work/ Life Profes- 
sionals, (800) 874-9383. 5) Leslie di Pietro, Family Care 
Resources, University of Michigan, (313) 998-6133. 

Smith's Simmons: Being First Black 
Prez of Elite School 'An Accident' 

Returning to her roots in a poor, segregated school 
system in Houston, the new Smith College President 
Ruth Simmons downplayed her choice as the first 
black to head an elite, private school. 

"It was an accident of history. Somebody was 
going to do it. It just happened to be me," she said. 

She observed private colleges are less likely to hire 
blacks in the very visible role of president because of 
"a great nervousness" in fearing their alumni would 
not accept a woman and a black. 

Simmons found the Smith campus to be "very 
accepting of me," including a 15-minute standing 
ovation at her inauguration in September. 

Speaking of her public system in Houston, 
Simmons said, "It had teachers who cared about kids. 
That's what will save schools, not computers." 

In Houston to address a local fundraiser, she 
called for less emphasis on paperwork, tests and 
lesson plans. "We are losing sight of the fundamentals 
of education, that is, the teacher and the student," she 
said. 

Simmons also urged schools to concentrate more 
on educating females, as they do for males, notes the 
Houston Chronicle of November 11, 1995. 
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U of Alabama Airs "Showgirls" Over 
Objections by Governor, 44 Lawmakers 

More than 1,000 students and community mem- 
bers got to see "Showgirls," the controversial sex 
movie that was virtually banned elsewhere in Ala- 
bama except at the Birmingham student center. 

The movie reportedly is sexually degrading to 
women, including a very realistic gang rape. 

"There was not a hitch, no problems, no protest- 
ers," the student affairs office told WIHE about three 
showings on the January 12 weekend. 

VP for Student Affairs Virginia Gauld said the 
student film committee had chosen the film, and an ad 
hoc Controversial Films Committee approved it. "...the 
University believes you have to have a forum for 
debate. It doesn't mean I personally endorse it, but I 
certainly endorse the right to debate," she said. 

A bipartisan group of 44 legislators signed a 
petition asking the school not to show the film. 

"We do not need to be feeding the minds of our 
students with this kind of trash, which will likely 
cause irreparable damage to some innocent victim," 
said State Senator Bill Armistead. 

The Birmingham campus was the scene of two 
violent assaults on women students in November and 
December, including one attempted rape. 

In response, the University asked students not to 
walk across the Quad "in the wee hours" of the 
morning. The attacks were 10 p.m. and midnight. 

Reports are from The Birmingham News on Decem- 
ber 17 and 20, 1995 and January 10, 1996. 




Vanderbilt U Budgets $2.5 Million to 
Study Gender, Sexuality & Religion 

Sex and religion inevitably cause controversy. 

Consider: Abortion. Homosexual rights. Ordina- 
tion of women. Divorce. Clergy misconduct. 

At Vanderbilt University's divinity school in 
Nashville, the touchy issues that have divided 
churches will be the basis of a new program, which the 
school expects to create a civil and productive dia- 
logue of public conferences, scholarly debates and 
publications. 

Based on "respectable scholarship" by both sides 
of the debates, the discussion will present all view- 
points, says Joseph C. Houge, Jr., dean of Vanderbilt's 
divinity s<±iool. 

Financed by a gift of $2.5 million over five years, 
the program is expected to hire a senior faculty 
member and be up and running by this fall. 

Why would the seminary open a can of worms 
over issues that have caused so much controversy? 
'Tart of the role of a divinity school is to help bring 
clarity to issues important to the life of churches," 
Hough says. 



The divinity school of 300 students is known for 
supporting women's ordination and gay rights. 

Information from The Birmingham News on No- 
vember 24, 1995. 

Consensus Resolves Controversy Over 
Selecting New Prez at SUNY-Geneseo 

It had all the makings of a classic brawl: the 
faculty vs. the trustees. The trustees' choice was an 
outsider, a woman with strong fundraising and 
administrative experience, while the faculty was more 
comfortable with one of its own, the acting president. 
Strong words and feelings came out. 

Into the fray stepped Mary Luckem, chair of the 
Geneseo State College council that backed Suzanne 
Woods, former VP for academic affairs at Franklin & 
Marshall College PA, as its 12th president. 

Luckem also heads the presidential search com- 
mittee, an internal group backing the college's interim 
president and provost, Christopher D. Dahl, as its top 
candidate for the post. 

On January 8, the two groups met together, 20 
people in a room and two more via speakerphone. 
They agreed to back Dahl for president. 

"The objective was to reach consensus," Luckem 
said, to resolve the issue at Geneseo rather than let 
those at SUNY system at Albany make the decision. 
"Not all are exuberant over the outcome, but we 
agreed to accept it and live with it," she told WIHE. 
"Geneseo has a high reputation, and we needed to 
keep it moving along and dispel the problems and 
unhappiness" caused by the disagreement between 
the council and the search committee. 

Although the SUNY board of trustees actually will 
make the appointment, it's a done deal. 

Finalist Suzanne Woods, who last fall withdrew 
one day before she was to become president of 
Wooster College amid hints of lesbianism, has a strong 
background as an administrator and a fundraiser. But 
the local guy won out. 

Both groups also agreed that the Wooster College 
situation incident was not a factor. 

From The Buffalo News on December 1 1, 1995 and 
Rochester Times-ilnion on December 24, 1995. 

Marble Minis of Campus Buildings 
Raise Funds for Berry College Museum 

In an era where bigger is better, the Daughters of 
Berry are raising funds to restore part of the Martha 
Berry Museum's campus art collection by selling two- 
by-two inch miniatures of ten buildings on the Rome, 
Georgia, campus. 

The philanthropic group arranged with Richard 
and Julie Ruth, owners of Marble Mountain Creations, 
to create 500 of the marble replicas of each building. 
Five buildings are already done, with five to go. A 
popular wedding site, the chapel got 800 copies. At 
just $10 each, some are already sold out, says the 
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campus bookstore handling sales. 

The process begins with several photos 
of each building, from which Julie Ruth 
constructs a clay model, complete with 
details a casual observer may miss. Then 
they make a mold, fill it with a mixture of 
pulverized marble and epoxy, and hand- 
paint the model to match the original color. 

Leaders hope the program will enable 
them to have the art collection restored by 
the year 2002, when Berry College celebrates 
its centennial. 

College founder Martha Berry organized 
the Daughters of Berry in the 1930s for 
philanthropy, notes The Chattanooga Times of 
January 11, 1996. 




Judge Rules on 'Arrogant 
Ignorance' By LSU Athletics 

Five athletes suing Louisiana State 
University for gender equity won their case, 
and Judge Rebecca Doherty gave the school 
20 days to come up with a plan to remedy 
the discrimination. 

The athletes' lawyer, Lawrence Ashe of 
Atlanta, predicted that Doherty's 108-page 
ruling means other schools in the Southeast- 
ern Conference and Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence "are high-profile, ready targets for Title 
IX enforcement actions." 

"LSU's approach suggests ignorance of 
the changed social fabric in this country," 
Judge Doherty wrote. "LSU's outmoded 
approach to athletics includes antiquated 
assumptions about women's athletic inter- 
ests and abilities." 

Describing athletic director Joe Dean's 
opinion of the women's program as a 
"wonderfully created arrogance," she said it 
"has been - and continues to be - undaunted 
by facts which suggest otherwise." 

The department's basic problem, she 
says, is that, "Seemingly, the university 
remains unaware that females who partici- 
pate in varsity sports are athletes who 
happen to be female and not females who 
happen to wish to be athletes." 

Although LSU started men's varsity 
athletics in 1893, varsity athletics from 
women didn't start until 1977. Its women's 
softball team was ended in the 1980s, report- 
edly because of lesbians on the team. 

In 1993, LSU promised to start soccer 
and softball. A soccer team did start in 1995, 
so Judge Doherty rejected the soccer part of 
the lawsuit, but ruled on the rest. She is an 
LSU graduate, according to the Wisconsin 
State Journal on January 13, 1996. 



Community Service, Teaching Win Tenure 
For Florida Atlantic University Professor 

In what may be the first and certainly the most public case 
of its kind, Cecilia Campoverde won tenure last spring after a 
bitter fight over so-called "standards" at the Boca Raton 
school. 

Now her success has led the new Florida Gulf Coast 
University, set to open in 1997, to offer faculty options of 
going for tenure or a multi-year contract. 

And state regents are considering other tenure changes, 
including options of two separate roads to tenure, publishing 
or service/teaching, for faculty at all public state schools. 

She Does It, Doesn't Just Talk About It 

Over her six years as a faculty member on campus, 
Campoverde helped start three community service organiza- 
tions, serving migrant farm workers and autistic children and 
their parents. 

She considers this work far more valuable than just 
writing a book that is "read by you, my students, a few of my 
colleagues, and that's it." 

Instead, she conducts "action research," which traditional 
colleagues fail to recognize as valuable, except for a few key 
champions. Two of them happen to be the school's president 
and a trustee . 

A Few Can Make a Difference 

Campoverde had been denied tenure twice in her social 
work department for lacking publications, but got high praise 
by students and the community. 

Trustee Steven J. Uhlfeler, who calls himself "not a big fan 
of tenure" but wants to be sure it is awarded equitably, read of 
her in a newspaper article. He says the decisions to deny her 
tenure, made by male faculty, made him question "who's 
driving the bus." 

Horida Atlantic President Anthony J. Catanese recom- 
mended her for tenure to the board, despite her department 
not recommending her tenure. He said, "Cecilia became the 
test case that proved that I am serious about alternative paths 
to tenure." 

New Role of the Research 

In some ways, Campoverde has reversed the role of the 
academic researcher. What she refers to as her "action re- 
search" involves getting an idea and just doing it in the 
community. More traditional models involve the academician 
getting an idea, and then (with luck) inspiring another to take 
up the cause and actually put the theory into practice. 

The next step in Campoverde's research is the traditional 
researcher's first: to write about it. At the urging of President 
Catanese, she's now writing seven papers about her experi- 
ences. 

Catanese says the writing is not for the benefit of her 
discipline or because it is expected, he says, but, "it would be a 
great shame for the insights she has gained over the years to 
leave the profession with her when she retires." She's "over 
50." 

Traditionalists Object 

The Chronicle of Higher Education on December 8, 1995 
quoted several male colleagues' complaints about the decision. 
Nicholas D. Richie, an associate professor of health adminis- 
tration, resigned from the promotion-and-tenure committee 
over it. ^ 
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Overcome Gender Bias by 
Developing Negotiation Skills 

By Cheryl Thompson-Stacy, EdD, Associate Dean 
Mount Union College, Alliance OH 

IFor my EdD dissertation in education leadership at 
the University of Sarasota FL, I interviewed 20 of the 22 
top women administrators in a midwestern state's 
community college system. 

They were deans, VPs and presidents at two-year 
community colleges, with ages ranging from 32 to 58 
and averaging 47.4 years. About 65% had been in their 
current jobs for less than five years. 

Since the dissertation was on strategies to overcome 
gender bias in higher education, they spontaneously 
identified areas of gender bias they had encountered. 
Tops on their lists were gender gaps in salary and lack of 
career advancement opportunities. 

In fact, 60% of the respondents believe they are or 
have been paid substantially less than their male col- 
leagues with similar academic credentials and work 
experience. And 100% of the 
respondents believe improving 
negotiating skills is one of the 
most effective strategies to 
overcome salary gaps based on 

gender. 

Negotiate, Negotiate, Negotiate 

Even at the level of dean, VP or president, 80% of 
the women I interviewed did NOT negotiate the starting 
salary for their current positions. Although they did 
very well in negotiating for subordinates and for financ- 
ing for their department, they did much less in getting 
more for themselves. 

Why? Most said they had no training at negotiating 
and felt uncomfortable with the idea of asking for 
something for themselves. Many said they were so 
happy to be offered the job that they were thrilled to 
accept whatever salary was offered. 

Others compared their previous incomes as adjunct 
professors or grad students to the salary offer, and 
concluded that the salary was adequate. 

Those in hiring positions themselves agreed that 
males do a much better job of self negotiation. One 
woman who has hired about 25 women in her career 
said that, "Of the 25, only one asked for more money, 
and she got it." She had also hired about 25 males, of 
whom 20 asked for more money. 

They noted that women who ask for more money 
are not automatically disqualified for the position or 
dismissed as "greedy." On the contrary, they may have 
gained new respect for valuing their own skills. Even if 
they could not get a higher salary offer, they still had the 
option of accepting or declining the job. Or negotiating 
for other benefits. 

You'll Never Catch Up 

Once you accept a position at even a few thousand 
dollars less than the going rate, you'll never catch up. 
Because most schools give across-the-board percentage 
raises each year, one who starts at a lower salary will 
just fall further behind each year. At retirement time, a 



lower salary during your career results in less to live 
on. 

In fact, most women I spoke with had taken jobs at 
new colleges in order to substantially increase their 
salaries, knowing they could never get such dramatic 
increases in salary at their old schools. That's why 65% 
of the respondents had been at their current jobs less 
than five years. 

Five Years of Gender Bias 
One outrageous example occurred when a woman 
was asked to take over the job duties of an administra- 
tor who had left. The position was not being filled at 
the time due to "financial concerns." 

For FIVE YEARS she performed both jobs, with no 
extra pay. At the same time, a male colleague was 
asked to chair an important committee (similar to an 
NCA self-study). He asked for extra pay, and that it be 
added to his base pay. He got it. 

Later, she said, "It never occurred to me to ask for 
more money for doing two jobs, and it never occurred 
to my male colleague NOT to ask for more money for 
taking on an additional assignment." 

Suggestions to Negotiate 
From these 20 women, here are some ideas to 
improve the starting salary at your next job: 

1. Never accept a job offer on-the-spot Schools 

don't expect you to; they'll give 



Most women I spoke with had taken jobs at K^More of the 

new colleges in order to substantially women I spoke to had made this 
increase their salaries . mistake, to their dismay. 



2* Use that time to benchmark, 

or find out the salaries of people 
in comparable jobs in this and other institutions. 

Sources of the information are the human resources 
department of the schools, the College and University 
Personnel Association (CUPA) salary survey reported 
each spring and distributed to member HR depart- 
ments and reprinted in The Chronicle of Higher Education 
and in short form here. 

Ask around. Women who did benchmarking 
expressed surprise at the cooperation by their counter- 
parts at other institutions. They were happy to discuss 
their salary range. Keep in mind other variables such 
as the real job duties, size of school, geographic region 
and other important factors. 

At public schools, this data is public information 
and should be more easily available than at private 
schools, which tend to be more, well, private. 

3. Call back the person making the offer. If it 
seems in line with prevailing salaries, ask for a few 
thousand more, just for the practice. They'll do it. 

If it seems out of line, say something like, "The job 
sounds interesting and it looks like a good fit. But I'm 
concerned about the salary offer. I have checked at 
other schools and found out that the prevailing salary 
is more in the range of ..." Or, discuss what special 
skill syou bring to the job. 

The woman with the highest salary of all respon- 
dents said, "I never accept the first or even the second 
offer that I'm made." 

Keep her attitude in mind, even when you're 
offered the job of your dreams. Don't let your excite- 
ment cause you to accept less than a fair salary, lest you 
be in the job market again soon, looking for a 
better salary. ^ 
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Even the Ivy League Schools are Starting to 'Get It' 



When you think of cozy academic spots for 
women, Ivy League schools do not readily come to 
mind. 

With an older, established faculty traditionally 
disinclined to embrace new ideas and styles, these elite 
schools harbor many men and women who honestly 
feel it is their duty to enforce the age-old standards 
and norms they were educated under. Some feel any 
deviation is a dilution of standards, and a travesty to 
those coming after them. 

But there's hope, even among the Ivies. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, alumna Judith 
Rodin became president July 1, 1994, the first woman 
to head an Ivy League school. 

"She's the product of a system that had a substan- 
tial number of women in the highest levels of adminis- 
tration," according to Nancy Streim, associate dean of 
the graduate school of education. 

Of Penn's top 28 administrators, including all VPs 
and provosts, 10 are women. "There are women in 
places you might think are the bastions of maledom," 
Streim says. "It's been a welcoming climate for 
women." 

She cites several factors in Penn's success: 

• The administration has long been "very sensitive to 
women in leadership positions." 

• Two very strong women executive vice presidents 
set the stage for others to follow. 

• Penn made an effort to bring in women deans. 

• Women are committed to bring others along, and to 
send them to leadership development programs. 

In sum, "The feeling here is that if you're a woman 
and good, the sky's the limit," Streim says. 

Dartmouth & Brown Get It 

Like Penn, both Dartmouth College and Brown 
University (with five and six of their top 16 positions 
held by women, respectively) have many women in 
top leadership positions. 

When it comes to breaking the glass ceiling, 
however, the other Ivies don't fare nearly so well. 

At Harvard, Princeton and Yale, women hold 
about 16% of the top positions. At Columbia, it's 20% 
and at Cornell, a dismal 10%. 

Numbers like these have forced many women 
administrators to take a more grass-roots approach to 
improving the status of women on campus. 

Programs with a solid representation of women or 
that are woman friendly, like child care or affirmative 
action offices, have pushed from the bottom and 
sidelines to improve life for campus women. 

Joycelyn R. Hart, associate vice president for 
human resources at Cornell, oversees an annual report 
on the status of women, American Indians, Asian 
Americans, blacks, and Hispanics on campus. Besides 
showing the numbers of women and minorities, the 
report inventories all support programs and reviews 
recruitment and retention information for all major 
university offices. 

Some Cornell programs are noteworthy. The 
Cornell Interactive Theatre Ensemble, for example. 



GET REAL 

How to Help Youx Campus Value Women 

1. Admit that what's different from your usual style/ 
model/reaction is not, by definition, wrong. It's just 
another viewpoint. Don't automatically reject it because 
it's new. Taste it, chew on it and let the juices flow 
before you swallow it. If you find you must spit it out, 
do so discreetly. 

2. Aim for objectivity in evaluating new techniques in 

research, publication and service. For example, all 
research was quantitative 20 years ago, yet today's 
qualitative research opens great opportunities for 
understanding behavior. 

3. Recognize there is no such thing as truly objective 
standards in anything. All our pre-conceptions are 
based on the cultural norms learned long ago. And you 
can rise above them if you try. 

4. Differentiate between differences in substance and 
style. In a male-dominated culture, "collegial" may 
mean going out for a beer on a Thursday afternoon. A 
woman with childcare limitations may be unable to join 
you. Does that make her "uncollegial?" 

5. Make sure your decisions consider the common 
sense and logic of your peers, not just the experience or 
way-it's-always-been-done by your superior. Most 
people are educable to some extent if presented with 
facts and alternatives. 

6. Eschew competitive models as the only way to 
interact with colleagues, female or male. The competi- 
tive model is based on the narrow-minded "scarcity of 
resources" doctrine. Leaders have found that the best 
model for long-term success is a win-win proposition, 
where each side gets what it wants and needs. To 
participate, it's important that each person identify her 
or his wants... and needs. 

7. Treat women colleagues as you would have others 
treat your wife, daughter, sister or mother. 



teaches audiences to solve problems related to sexism, 
harassment, bias and other issues. 

"Letters from Eunice" is an online column dedi- 
cated to diversity issues. The name refers to a letter 
Ezra Cornell wrote to his granddaughter, affirming his 
intention to open his university to women. The 
column is a spinoff of "Dear Uncle Ezra," which 
addresses many student concerns. 

Most Ivies have made some effort to serve the 
special needs of women students, prospective stu- 
dents, and most grad students. Students in the profes- 
sions, however, don't always fare as well. 

Although women now earn 47% of all PhDs, 
women students in schools like law and business 
report encountering very unfriendly climates. 

A recent study showed law schools at Harvard, 
Yale and Penn rank near the bottom of the list of 168 
when it came to accommodations for women, with 
few women faculty, staff, and students (see WHE, 
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December 1995). And despite Dartmouth's overall 
success in recruiting women students and faculty, its 
business school has made little progress recently. (See 
accompanying article.) 

What About Women Faculty? 

Across all types of U.S. institutions, the number 
of women faculty and those with tenure has changed 
little in the past decade. Just under one third of all 
faculty are women, compared to 27% in 1982. And 
46% of those women had tenure, the same percentage 
with tenure as in 1975. 

But the percentage of women faculty at most Ivy 
League institutions — though still not high — has been 
increasing. Consider: 

• At Brown, more than one quarter of the faculty 
are now women, up from one fifth in 1988. 

• Dartmouth boasts almost one quarter women 
faculty, with 28% of them tenured. About 36% of the 
male faculty have tenure. 

• At Yale, 23.1% of all faculty are women, up 
from 21.5% four years ago. 

• At Cornell, the faculty is 18.7% women, which 
is better than in 1986-1987, when it was 14.0%. And 
almost one third of Cornell academics promoted and 
tenured last year were women. 

And How About Women Staff? 

Judi Braman, assistant VP for medical external 
affairs at Brown, says the climate for women is "very 
different if you're a faculty member. For faculty, 
women's issues have been on the front burner for 
some time, but staff get lost." 

That's because, she says, "it's easy to see we need 
more senior level faculty and tenured faculty," but 
the need for more women in senior level administra- 
tive positions is less obvious. 

"It's become a cliche," Braman says, but "the pink 
ghetto exists. You see women in staff positions up to 
a certain level, then it starts to shift" and there are 
more men in the higher level positions. "I do think 
there's a glass ceiling in higher education and at 
Brown." 

One reason is that there's no union or umbrella 
organization. "We're so decentralized," she says, that 
it's difficult for "women who are not faculty to 
encourage the institution to promote and advance 
women." 

Although there are a lot of groups for women at 
Brown, Braman doesn't see them as a vehicle for 
getting ahead in her career. "There's a sense you'll be 
stereotyped and not taken seriously." 

And since many of the women who join the 
campus groups are at the level of administrative 
assistants and secretaries, she says, the group tends to 
be "driven by the ranks." 

Women in different positions at different levels in 
the institution "need different things," Braman notes. 
"There's not a lot of bonding of women at all ranks." 

Braman meets her own needs by joining national 
groups, like the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education and the Association for Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. "You want to expand your 
own vision" she says, "beyond your own institution." 

Like the other women interviewed for this article. 



Braman is generally upbeat about the status of women 
at her own institution. "We're more progressive than 
some of the other Ivies," she says, "but there's still a 
lot to be done, by both Brown and the women in 
management here at Brown." 

"We've come a long way, but we have a long way 
to go. And women have to take more of the responsi- 
bility for their own success." 

-DG 

Contacts: Nancy Streim, The University of Pennsylvania 
(215) 898-6456; Judi Braman, Brown University (401) 863- 
3232; Mary Munter, Dartmouth College (603) 646-2369. 



Advice from Inside Dartmouth 

Dartmouth College has the highest percentage of 
tenured women in the Ivy League. So why does its Tuck 
School of Business have only one tenured woman in a 
faculty of 32, among the lowest ratio of women faculty at 
leading business schools? 

Mary Munter, professor and former associate dean 
at Tuck, offers some reasons below, to help colleagues at 
other schools learn from what she sees as Tuck's mis- 
takes. She writes: 

1. Concentrate on retaining, not just hiring. 

We have been fairly successful at hiring women 
some years. I believe our current and past deans have 
genuinely supported hiring women. For example, five 
years ago, we had hired six tenure-track women faculty. 
Today, only one of those six women is still here. 

When I think of all the time and effort we have spent 
on recruiting, in retrospect, we should have spent our 
efforts at thawing out the "chilly climate" here. I mean 
mentoring and dealing with devaluation of women, 
communication miscues and various micro-inequities. 

This quotation from The Girb in the Balcony, Nan 
Robertson's book about women at The New York Times, 
speaks to our condition: 

We are drowned out, not listened to, we are dismissed, 
passed over. It makes me crazy. The men running the Times 
now truly do not believe themselves capable of sexist feelings... 
But they are still looking for, and are only comfortable with, 
people in their own image — in other words, white men. They 
have a joking camaraderie that walls us out. 

We should have concentrated on breaking down 
those walls, not just getting women here and letting 
them self-destruct against the walls. 

2. Concentrate on raising awareness, not just raising 
numbers. I was impressed with Rosabeth Moss Kantor's 
hypothesis in Men and Women of the Corporation that a 
group is powerless and unheard until its numbers 
outgrow tokenism, and it becomes a critical mass, say 
over 20%. 

Many of us worked hard for years in an effort to 
reach that magical critical mass. Now, I'd say that the 
number of women per se is far less important than I used 
to think. 

I'd rather have men who will support women as 
equals, instead of women who will not actively support 
other women. 

Of course, institutions must deal with both of these 
issues, but I used to think you couldn't raise awareness 
without raising numbers. Now I think you can't raise 
numbers permanently without raising awareness. 

-Mary Munter 
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Tenured Black Women Survive the White Research Academy 



I was in a community college," Mary V. Alfred 
told the group, "and I thought you all were so much 
better off at the research universities. Ha!" 

Having interviewed five women for her EdD 
dissertation, she found out why black female faculty 
make up only 1.2% of the total faculty in U.S. pre- 
dominantly white research universities, (National 
Study of Post Secondary Faculty, 1994). 

Alfred, whose doctorate is from the University of 
Texas - Austin in 1995 and is an instructor at Central 
Texas College, conducted five case studies of tenured 
black women from major, mostly white, research 
universities in the southwestern United States. She 
presented at the 9th annual 
Women in Higher Education 
conference in El Paso last 
month. 

# One of the most surprising 
findings, says Alfred, is that 
these women attributed the 
stress in their lives to being professors and managing 
all the work it entails, and to being women, much 
more so than to being African-American. 

These women are surviving - and thriving - in the 
white male dominated academic culture because they 
are clear about who they are and what they want, and 
they figured out how to get it. And they used their 
differences, as women and as African-Americans, to 
their advantage. They also use their experiences as 
learning tools for later. They say: 

1. Know who you are. 

There is an African proverb that says, "If you 
don't know who you are, anyone can name you." 

The women Mary Alfred interviewed create positive 
images of themselves as black women who are capable 
of existing in two cultures. They reject others' stereo- 
types or perceptions of them as tokens, which could 
stop them from being who they are. 

As Jean says: "I won't allow myself to feel mar- 
ginal... You don't want to talk to me, I don't want to 
talk to you and I mean it. I can keep my distance and I 
can sit in a meeting and not say anything and still feel 
secure about what my real job is." 

She adds, "This notion of being a token, I don't 
buy that. Not that people don't see me that way, 
probably my colleagues especially here at this univer- 
sity. But I've paid my dues, and I feel pretty secure 
about what I do." 

Another participant, Sara, said '1 just refuse to be 
what people want me to be.... A lot of times, I don't 
feel necessarily that I fit in. You almost have to force 
yourself to stop being self-conscious about that and 
view it really as their problem. I do not allow myself to 
be marginalized by this other group because it's their 
problem, not mine." 

At meetings or other times when negative forces 



threaten to overcome them, the women spoke of a 
"visceral detachment" that allowed them to survive 
and still feel good about themselves. 

Better yet, the women see the advantages of being 
different, and they put their differences to work for 
them. Myra commented: "We know everything about 
them, and they know nothing about us. We are in a 
very special position." 

Academic institutions use these differences to 
their advantage, believing it's good public relations. 
"The university has my face plastered all over cam- 
pus," one woman said. 

So why not use the opportunity to get even more 
visibility? Go to conferences 
and present at them, get 
appointed to university-wide 
committees, join national 
organizations. 

Schools love to promote 
the lone African-American 
woman in their midst. She can use this to become well 
known. After all, noted Kendra, at tenure review, 
others will be asked, "What do you know about her?" 

Alfred learned these women each has a strong 
sense of cultural identity as well. Each grew up with a 
clear sense of herself as a black woman, and as a 
member of the black community. 

"Do the best you can, be the best you can be, don't 
conform to stereotypes of what whites think about 
blacks," Sara was told by her family and teachers. 
Others echoed these values. 

2. Know what you want and how to get it. 

In an academic culture that revolves around the 
pursuit and dissemination of knowledge, where the 
deck is already stacked against you because you're 
African-American and a woman, you have to know 
what you want and how to get it. 

If your goal is tenure and living the academic life, 
it's essential to know precisely what it takes to get 
tenure. 

How do you do this? Remember that each institu- 
tion is unique, each discipline and academic depart- 
ment has its own culture and expectations. You have 
to study carefully and learn the ropes. 

Study the culture, through mentors in your field, 
hands-on experiences such as teaching and research 
assistantships, and just plain spending time getting to 
know people. As one woman noted, "Do the social 
stuff, but also do the academic stuff." 

It's important to socialize and interact with your 
colleagues, and form relationships that can help. 

Elizabeth suggests, "During the PhD program, 
you need to get a job that will connect you with other 
professors. Those of us who had jobs within the 
university were the insiders; we knew the faculty, and 
we knew the culture." 



We know everything about them, and 
they know nothing about us. We are in a 
very special position. 
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A few of the women stressed the need to know the 
rules of the game and to play by them. Jean says, "I 
know the rules of this game that I have chosen to 
enter, like them or not. If I want to succeed in this 
system, I have to abide by the rules." 

How do you learn the rules? Kendra's school has a 
committee whose purpose is to explain the school's 
tenure expectations to junior faculty. 

This committee, according to Kendra, "meets with 
you individually twice a year... They look at your 
resume and see where you are in terms of publica- 
tions, research, etc... They really spell it out in terms of 
what you need to do. I mean you are aware of where 
you are deficient." 

For those whose schools aren't as user-friendly, 
Sara has this advice: "In terms of the tenure process, 
the expectation is to publish in the mainstream kind of 
journal in your field, to get some recognition, and 
most importantly to have a research agenda and to 
follow that to get some research funding." 

And, as Kendra adds, there's also "your commu- 
nity service, your teaching, and committees that you 
have served on..." 

Oh, by the way, you're given about five years to 
accomplish all this. 

3. Learn from your bad experiences. 

Meeting the expectations of both the black com- 
munity and the white university community can 
create tremendous stress. Two of the five women were 
divorced in the course of their careers. 

Being able to do what it takes to minimize stress 
and to capitalize on positive interactions is a key to 
survival in academia. You have to cope with hostile 
and oppressive environments in a way that puts you 
on top. 

For example, one woman who successfully 
negotiates the white male academic culture found 
herself being described as "culturally white." She 
responds: "All you see is how I act with you. You 
don't have any idea how I act with black folks. All that 
says is that I am bicultural and you are not." 

Consider it an asset that you can operate freely in 
more than one culture, a capability most people lack. 
Add it to your list of major accomplishments. 

Fluid life structures enabled the women to meet 
expectations of both black and white communities. 
Managing both worlds was not a problem, because 
they found ways to detach from the hostile work 
world and retreat to their personal refuges. Their 
flexibility enabled them to manage dual lives. 

4. Find a safe space. 

Finally, you have to find a place where it's safe to 
be who you are, to keep a positive identity. Whether 
your safe space is with family, friends or community, 
find it and cultivate it. Don't let the work define you, 
control you or take over your life. 

As Elizabeth noted, "I love my work, but this is 
not my main life." ^ 

-DJ 



Dealing with Offensive Jokes and 
Comments in an Academic Setting 

"Y ou'd think that members of an academic commu- 
nity would use their intelligence to perceive the insensi- 
tivity, bias and bigotry in many forms of humor and 
comments. 

Not so. Many either ignore or compartmentalize their 
feelings, and create or repeat comments that hurt. Often 
women and racial or ethnic minorities are the victims of 
their attacks. 

Here are some suggestions to deal with them: 

• Be a good example. One way to end offensive 
behavior is to not do it yourself. Your refusal to partici- 
pate signals that you don't share their standards. How can 
you persuade colleagues that you're offended, if you say 
the same things? 

• Don't flip-flop on your standards. A laugh or smile 
indicates that you agree, even though it may not be 
politically correct to do so. Once you crack a smile, you 
become an accomplice to the offense. 

• Walk away. It's the best way to show that you're 
really not interested in hearing something. 

• Interrupt the speaker* In a meeting or conversation, 
it can prevent the awkwardness from even occurring. 

Then re-direct the conversation to a more positive plane. 

• Consult a colleague. A reality check with a trusted 
ally helps confirm whether you correctly interpreted the 
remark, and may suggest what you could do about it. 

• Feel funny about making a fuss out of an offhand 
comment? Don't. Anything that makes you uncomfort- 
able and prevents you from being your most effective on 
the job — and getting along with colleagues is part of 
your job — is worth the trouble. And, if s better than 
silent seethings. 

• Confront the offender privately. Having an 
audience creates the need for defensive behavior to save 
face, which you want to avoid, especially if there is a 
power differential between you and the offender. A 
confidential meeting can prevent even more hard feelings, 
and office gossip. 

• Discuss the offense calmly, rationally and 
unemotionally, saying something like: 

"I have a sense of humor, but I don't find that funny." 

"Do you call the opposite sex 'boys' rather than 
'men'?" 

"Please don't (do) (say) that around me, because it 
offends me." 

"I can't believe you'd say something like that." 

"Did I understand you correctly? What exactly did 
you mean?" 

"I find that comment totally inappropriate." 

• Write a letter to the offender. If you feel uncomfort- 
able speaking face-to-face, or if the behavior continues, 
write a letter to the person, describing the behavior, how 
it makes you feel, and requesting that the behavior stop. 
Keep a copy, to prove that you find the behavior offen- 
sive, are serious about it, and communicated that reaction. 

• Still no effect? Take it up with your supervisor, 
whose job it is to provide you with a conducive work 
environment, personnel manager, ombudsperson or 
affirmative action director, 
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Academic Goals Separate 
From Residence System 

Canadian researchers wondering 
whether residence halls on campus 
support the academic culture found 
little integration, and what there was 
tended to be fragmented and short- 
term. 

They questioned 40 top resi- 
dence administrators and 58 faculty 
representatives on their attitudes 
about whether residences should be 
exclusively social or social-academic 
environments. 

Of the chief residence adminis- 
trators, 81% were in non-faculty 
positions, indicating a clear separa- 
tion of academic and student service 
functions. 

Although 86% of the schools said 
they did have academic programs, 
most were on study skills, essay 
writing and stress and time manage- 
ment. Some had tutoring and 24- 
hour quiet hours as part of their 
academic programs. 

Only half the schools said they 
had any faculty involvement at all as 
part of their academic programming. 
Faculty seemed to favor more 
academic involvement in residence 
programming, but were reluctant to 
get involved themselves due to time 
restraints. 

Researchers concluded that 
administrators should explicitly 
articulate academic objectives for 
residences. Otherwise, students get 
the idea that they can learn only in 
formal classrooms, and what they 
learn outside of class is not impor- 
tant. *0 

They concluded that empower- 
ing students to initiate programs, 
with administrators in the roles of 
facilitators and mentors, can make 
academic programs in residences 
most successful. 

- Canadian Journal of Higher Education, #2, 

Virtually All Women Endure 
Sexism, Study Reports 

A culturally diverse sample of 
631 women reported that sexist 
events and discrimination occurred 
in 99% of their lives. Amazingly, six 
reported never in their lives having 
experienced sexism! 

The sample included college 
students ana 337 adult women 
found in offices and airports, with an 
age range of 18 to 73. 



The 21 -item schedule of sexist 
events was divided into four 
factors: sexist degradation, sexism 
in distant relationships, sexism in 
close relationships and sexist 
discrimination in the workplace. 

The most common sexist event 
was being forced to listen to sexist 
or sexually degrading jokes, which 
94.1% experienced. Other common 
events were being sexually harassed 
(82%), being called sexist names 
(82.2%) and being treated with a 
lack of respect (82.7%). 

"A frighteningly large percent- 
age of the sample (56.4%) reported 
being picked on, hit, shoved or 
threatened with harm because of 
being a woman, and 40.5% reported 
being denied a raise or promotion 
because of being a woman," the 
survey reports. 

Income and education did not 
correlate with reports of sexism. 

What did matter was age and 
ethnicity. Women younger than 22 
reported more sexism than those 
aged 30*39, but not more than those 
aged 23-29 or over 40. 

Women of color reported 
seeing significantly more sexist 
discrimination in their lives. Their 
worst problems were in close 
relationships, more so than at work 
or in distant relationships. 

In marital status, women who 
were single reported more sexism 
than those who were married, both 
in their lives and in the past year, in 
eveiy area except at work. 

White women aged 40-55 re- 
ported more frequent sexist treat- 
ment at work than their younger 
counterparts. 

- Psychology of Women Quarterly, 

December 1995. 

Males Report More Cheating 
In College Courses, Exams 

A survey of 365 women and 
men students at Mount Royal 
College in western Canada shows 
that 85% of the males and 79% of 
females reported engaging in at 
least one of 12 types or cheating. 

Those most likely to cheat are 
males who report having a high 
GPA as a goal and think other 
college students cheat regularly. 

In every one of 12 types of 
cheating, males report being more 
likely to cheat than females. Males 
are much more likely than females 



to allow another student to either 
copy their exams or to hand in one 
of tneir assignments as their own, 
and use a cheat sheet. 

No significant differences were 
based on age, year in college, or past 
or current or goal GPA. 

Student volunteers in the 
survey, age 18 to 56 with 51% 
women and 49% men, were asked 
to imagine (remember?) being 
unprepared for an exam. They rated 
the influence of 21 factors on their 
expected rate of cheating. 

They also answered which of 12 
types of cheating, (such as plagia- 
rism, copying answers or allowing 
others to copy) they had engaged in. 
And they estimated what percent- 
age of college students cheat 
regularly and occasionally on exams 
and assignments. 

Factors that increased both 
planned and spontaneous cheating 
were: the instructor not seeming to 
care about cheating, a high impact 
of grades on financial support, the 
perceived unfairness of the exam, 
the instructor's lack of vigilance, 
and the course grade having a big 
effect on the student's long-term 
goals. 

Factors that decreased both 
planned and spontaneous cheating 
were: strong punishment such as 
expulsion, essay exams, high 
instructor vigilance, perceived 
fairness of the exam, and a high 
value of the course materials. 

Spacing students far apart in the 
exam room also decreased the 
incidence of spontaneous cheating, 
students said. 

-Research in Higher Education, December 
1995. 

Lack of Gene Related to 
Violence by Male Mice 

The search for a genetic basis 
for behavioral differences continues 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Researchers there accidentally 
discovered that male mice lacking a 
single gene that creates nitric acid, a 
messenger in the brain, were four 
times more likely to attack other 
mice and try to mount uninterested 
female mice. 

Similar behavior in humans 
would be described as "the kind of 
aggression associated with uncon- 
trollable rage," they said. 

No mention was made of a 
rumored search for the gene that 
causes failure to consult road maps. 

- Nature, November 23, 1995. 
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Is the Grass Greener for Women Who Leave Campus Careers? 



Do you dream of level playing fields, fertile 
organizational resources and lush salaries? If you 
wonder if the grass really might be greener outside 
academe, listen to the voices of women who have 
moved from higher education to other arenas. 

These women left college and university jobs for 
positions that grew naturally from their higher educa- 
tion roots. Several from English departments and 
journalism schools became writers, editors and 
publishers. One faculty member moved to the Zenith 
Corporation as a data systems team chief. 

"I Was Told I Was Too Experienced" 

Jackie Hoffman started a secretarial school. 

After receiving her master's degree in student 
development from George Washington University in 
1980, she sought a job on campus. Besides the new 
degree, Hoffman had 15 
years experience in educa- 
tion, including starting and 
operating an eight-week 
program for a new secre- 
tarial school. 

Hoffman discovered 
she was "too light for heavy 
work and too heavy for light work." She explains, "My 
years of experience as an educator did not count, yet I 
was told I was s too experienced' for entry-level 
positions. Eventually, I did get a part-time position to 
organize and manage a career development center in a 
small university." 

Less than a year later, all sorts of opportunities 
began to open. First, her job became full-time. And she 
was offered a position with the large university where 
she had interned. At the same time, the secretarial 
school she had started went up for sale. 

"It was an opportunity I couldn't resist, offering 
me the potential to be independent, combine my 
educational and administrative abilities, and, of 
course, to make more money," she said. 

In 1985, Hoffman sold the school and considered 
applying for positions in higher education. Finally she 
opted to join the Central Intelligence Agency as a 
trainer and has no regrets about the decision. 

Why? "I believe it was because I intuitively 
realized that my experience and abilities were not as 
valued in a college environment as they were in 
private industry, or even the government. I also 
recognized that staying in higher education meant a 
change in my lifestyle financially." 

'Not a Lot of Openings for Dean' 

Michelle Terry's story has similar strands. 

Terry, assistant executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
began there as director of conferences eight years ago, 
after completing her doctorate. Before that, she had 
worked in counseling and program instruction for 
three different higher education institutions. 

"As a PhD student, I thought I'd like to be a dean 
of continuing education in five years," she says. "But 
there aren't a lot of those positions." 



The association proved a good fit for her. "I was 
still in education, but in a more flexible group, not 
locked into semesters or quarters. We can be very 
responsive to the needs of our 200,000 members." 

She finds the group "less bureaucratic than most 
university communities. There's more of an entrepre- 
neurial spirit. If there is a need, we solve it, without a 
lot of committee structure." 

She also finds that in higher education, "a lot of 
time is spent studying issues. You have a strong 
dialogue. The action becomes secondary." But in the 
nonprofit environment, "I can take action more 
efficiently," she says. But sometimes she misses 
"engaging in dialog just for the sake of dialog." 

Although her group is trying to increase the 
dialog, they remain "very time-driven and very 
bottom-line driven. The use of resources must be 

justified. You can't play with 
ideas for very long without 
coming up with a product." 

Jackie Hoffman, in 
discussing her ownership of 
the secretarial school, noted 
that outside of higher 
education, "the pace was 
faster and, the profit incentive was ever present. In the 
'80s, colleges and universities were still ivory towers. 
However, I am aware that administrators now realize 
that colleges must be run as businesses if they are to 
succeed." 

Admissions Counselor Controls Her Life 

A former assistant director of admissions, Mary 
Lou Santovec, says the first difference she saw be- 
tween working in higher education and a small 
company was the emphasis on finance and profits. 

"Very few colleges and universities go out of 
business, maybe one or two every year. And those that 
do tend to have big red flags, like no endowment or 
severely declining enrollments or loss of accredita- 
tion, raised long before it happens." 

But many small businesses, Santovec explains, 
"operate on the margins such that one bad year can 
close them down. There's a direct, identifiable correla- 
tion between what I do and how well the company 
does. It makes one constantly ask: Ts what I'm doing 
now really the best use of my time, or should I be 
doing something else?' 

And her previous job in admissions offered 
probably one of the best views in higher education of 
how her work affects the health of the institution. 

Santovec left higher education after spending nine 
years in admissions at three Milwaukee-area colleges. 
She cites several reasons for the move: 

• Burnout. "I didn't want to continue traveling for 
as much as six months of the year " 

• More control over her life. "I wanted a simpler 
life. If a potential student could only visit the campus 
on a weekend, I felt I should be there to meet with 
them. Some visits could chew up half a day. And 
when you're out on the road all week ... and on Friday 
afternoon they call to say they'll be in the area tomor- 



It was an opportunity I couldn't resist, offering 
me the potential to be independent, combine 
my educational and administrative abilities, 
and, of course, to make more money. 

- Jackie Hoffman 
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row ... it wreaks havoc. That's why the average 
admissions officer lasts two to three years." 

• No desire to move up in admissions. "While it 
wasn't as bad in '89 as it is now, the job security for a 
director of admissions is worse than that for many 
NCAA Division I coaches. I lost a lot of friends, many 
of whom had spent decades in the field. They were 
respected and well-liked among their peers. But a new 
president came in or enrollment was dropping after a 
series of under -enrolled classes arid they're tossed 
out." 

• Job goals met. "I had been president of the state 
association of college admission counselors." 

• Lack of other opportunities within academe. 
"After deciding to get out admissions, I had looked at 
other types of positions in higher education — career 
counseling and placement, academic advising, student 
services — but without another degree, I wasn't 
competitive." 

Like Hoffman, Santovec has 
found the pace of the business 
world is much faster than the 
usual pace of academe. An 
editorial director for a periodical 
publishing company, she says 
her work now "is more immedi- 
ate ... Enrolling a class takes at 
least a year and, in many cases, more time than that, 
especially if you're sending material to sophomores 
and juniors. And then after you've worked with a 
student all that time and they don't show up, it's a real 
downer. Here I'm gratified with a finished product 
three times a month." 

There's another upside for Santovec: the ability to 
see the big picture. "Instead of being bogged down in 
the minutiae of a single institution, I view higher 
education across the nation. And from up here, the 
view is fascinating." 

Another Takes the Broad View 

Another former admissions counselor, Kris 
Aulenbach, has taken a broader view. After seven 
years working in higher education, she enrolled in a 
full-time MA program in college student development 
at George Washington University. 

And she worked part-time as an international 
admissions counselor. "That's when my career focus 
began to shift from pure higher education to interna- 
tional education," she reports. 

"At the end of my degree program, I could have 
stayed in admissions, but felt the need to get away 
from GWU. The woman I had assisted, who had also 
left admissions by then, alerted me to an opening at 
the Kuwait Embassy here in DC as an academic 
counselor to Kuwaiti students in the U.S." 

Two and a half years later, Aulenbach moved to 
her current organization, a nonprofit U.S. contractor 
that arranges and monitors training programs for 
people from developing countries in the U.S. Al- 
though she enjoys the team-oriented approach and 
support for professional development of the nonprofit, 
Aulenbach says it offers "less job security due to the 
contract nature of the work." 



They Took the Plunge 

Aulenbach isn't alone. All of these women who 
left higher education for other jobs were risk-takers 
who moved into positions of high risk in other arenas. 
This includes the women in the relatively risk-prone 
higher ed arena of admissions. 

J. Bonnie Newman takes more risks than most. 

Like Michelle Terry, Newman — former dean of 
students at the University of New Hampshire — left to 
work for a nonprofit organization. Three years later in 
1981, she became chief of staff for a New Hampshire 
congressman. For the next 1 1 years, Newman moved 
back and forth between several nonprofit and govern- 
ment positions. Her last, in 1989-91, was as "assistant 
to the President of the United States for management 
and administration." 

No Honorary Doctorates Working in Higher Ed 

Afterward, Newman continued to take risks, first 
founding a New Hampshire 
radio station, then serving as 
president of Coastal Broad- 
casting Corporation, and 
even now scouting for new 
opportunities. Along the 
way, she's picked up four 
honorary doctoral degrees. 

When Newman was in George Bush's administra- 
tion, people asked where she got her experience. 
Although 11 years out of academe, she still cited her 
position as dean. "It's a good training ground for 
anything," she claims. "You deal with a complex set of 
problems and sometimes work 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. If you can survive that, you can survive 
anything." 

Newman and the others point out that the skills 
they learned in higher education — particularly 
organizational communication — can be transferred 
anywhere. According to Newman, "problem-solving, 
analytical thinking, interpersonal skills, and the ability 
to maintain a sense of humor" are needed in every 
organization. 

Most advise women contemplating leaving higher 
education to focus on the skills they have that are 
transferable to other arenas. 

Advice: Take Risks and Keep Your Friends 

Santovec suggests that you "identify your skills 
and market them, not what or who you were in your 
college or university job ... Be aware that the business 
world still views academics with a lot of suspicion. 
Marketing your skills instead of your title or position 
is a way to convince business that you understand 
their needs. And in your interviews, talk their lan- 
guage of profits and cash flow." 

Terry, too, suggests, "Think of the things you 
currently enjoy doing and ask yourself where else can 
I do this? Really think broadly." 

Newman agrees: "Don't narrow your parameters; 
think broadly. Explore all the options. Be willing to 
risk." And both recommend you maintain your 
contacts, both inside and outside of higher education. ^ 

-DG 



Marketing your skills instead of your title 
or position is a way to convince business 
that you understand their needs. 

-Mary Lou Santovec 
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Why Do Schools Choose Women as Leaders? Why Not? 



I n the last 20 years, the number of women presidents of colleges and 
universities has more than tripled, from 148 in 1976 to 453 in 1996. 
Women now make up 16% of all top leaders in U.S. higher education 
institutions. 

And the number of women in the pipeline, as senior leaders and their 
assistants and associates, has also risen dramatically. It is these women 
who are poised to take the reins in the next millennia. 

Talking to the women themselves, and to observers both in out of the 
academy, reveals varied explanations for the phenomenon. 

Some are cynical, some are light-hearted and some reflect docu- 
mented and continuing trends in society. And some reflect the stereo- 
types women strive to overcome. Just as many of you must excel at 
dancing between the land mines, you'll have to admit that there's a little 
bit of truth and a little bit of irony to each reason. 

And lest you think they apply only to top leaders, most are just as 
relevant for ail women leaders on campus. 

For their contributions, thanks to Carolyn Desjardins, Martha Bums, Linda 
Hartsock, Caroline Westerhof and several anonymous women. 
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"Practical Pat" 

Top 10 Reasons Women are 
Skilled Campus Leaders 

10. Adept at dealing with petu- 
lant children, who sometimes 
bear a striking resemblance to 
difficult faculty members. 

9. Practiced at solving disputes 
between warring factions, such as 
factions, gangs and families. 

8. Practiced at stretching budgets. 

7. Willing to consider alternate 
solutions to problematic situa- 
tions. 

6. Use intuition and a form of 
higher consciousness to ferret out 
the real issues, and solutions. 

And are wise enough to keep 
quiet about the source of their 
inspiration. 

5. Experienced at being the go- 
between, such as between faculty 
and trustees, to reach agreement. 

4. Adept at balancing multiple 
responsibilities, juggling many 
things at once. 

3. Can always hold a bake sale if 
the alumni don't come through. 

2. Less likely to be married if a 
top administrator, and thus not as 
diverted from important school 
business by family responsibili- 
ties. 

1. Didn't want the job, but got 
bullied into taking it. 
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"Cynical Sydney" 

Top 10 Reasons Why Women are 
Hired as Campus Leaders 

10. Consider their selection as a duty 
and an honor, while men see it as a 
stepping stone to even higher places. 

9. Willing to "grin & bear it" and 
tolerate adverse situations. 

8. Chosen as compromise solutions 
to other, more polarized candidates. 

7. More likely to roll up their sleeves 
and work, rather than bask in the 
position and the power. 

6. Haven't a clear picture of their 
own identities or goals, so can be 
recruited to do just about anything 
with enough sweet talk. 

5. Don't demand or negotiate as high 
salaries, because they haven't a clear 
picture of their own true market 
value. 

4. Willing to trade other job factors 
(flexibility, family life, friendly 
situation and fit) rather than de- 
manding a higher salary. 

3. More likely to negotiate their areas 
of responsibility and authority, 
rather than salary and benefits. 

2. Naive enough to be the sacrificial 
lamb, having been talked into taking 
a job that she wasn't ready for, set up 
to fail, and when she failed, used as 
an excuse to never again consider 
hiring a woman. 

1. Nobody else would take the job. 



^ 

"Candid Chris" 

Top 10 Reasons Why Women 
Succeed as Campus Leaders 

10. Tend to be holistic and strategic 
thinkers, who view problems as 
multi-faceted and requiring a 
sequence of solutions rather than a 
simple sweeping, and often simplis- 
tic, change in policy or procedure. 

9. Likely to work with people rather 
than expecting people to work for 
them. 

8. Do not fear saying "I don't 
know" and seeking expert, profes- 
sional information. 

7. Understand that the key re- 
sources required to change an 
institution are more likely to be 
human resources, rather than fiscal 
or material ones. 

6. Have risen to where they are in 
higher education despite the 
system, have already confronted 
many barriers and are surprised by 
few obstacles placed in their way. 

5. Skilled at using the subtle art of 
manipulation intuitively, due to 
their cultural socialization, to get 
others to buy into and adopt their 
ideas, making them their own. 

4. More likely to see their selection 
as a special opportunity to make a 
difference, so they invest virtually 
all their time, intellectual capabili- 
ties, and energy to accomplish their 
goals. In short, they work harder, 
longer and more productively. 

3. Likely to take advantage of 
increased opportunities in higher 
education, training programs, 
associations, networks, mentors 
and role models for women in 
higher education leadership. 

2. More likely to try to achieve her 
goals by facilitating change, rather 
than imposing it through policy or 
personnel changes. Although the 
premise of how this may be done is 
rarely substantiated in practice, 
search committees like the sound of 
this approach. 

1. In this era of top leaders working 
seven days a week, 16 hours a day, 
nobody else will stay on the job. ^ 
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Reach more than 12,000 readers here each month for only 
$230, and millions more on our World Wide Web site: 

http^/www.itis.com/wihe 

indicates the FULL TEXT of this announcement 
is available on the Web site, so colleagues can check out 
appropriatepositions. Call Mary Zenke (608) 251-3232 
for details. Trie March issue closes February 20, 1996. 



» Foothill-De Anza 

Community College Dist 

The Foothill-De Anza Community College District in the 
San Francisco Bay Area is now accepting applications for 
the following administrative positions: 

•Vice President, Finance &c College Services 
•Dean, Counseling & Student Services 
•Dean, Middlefiela & Evening College 
•Director, Admissions &c Records 
•Dean, Counseling 
• Dean, Business & Social Sciences 
• Executive Director, Occupational & Training 

Application materials may be obtained from: 

Foothill-De Anza 
Community College District 
12345 El Monte Road 
Los Altos Hills, California 94022 
(415) 949-6217 or 

E-Mail: ems6438@mercury.fhda.edu 

Resume or vitas may not be substituted for a completed application. 
AAJEOE 



VICE CHANCELLOR FOR RESEARCH 

The University of California, Santa Barbara, is searching for a Vice Chan- 
cellor for Research. 

The Vice Chancellor for Research will be the principal campus officer in 
matters of research policy and administration. Responsibilities will in- 
clude planning, coordination, and development of infrastructure for 
campuswide research activities. The Vice Chancellor will be expected to 
foster active relationships between the University, government and in- 
dustry, and to provide guidance and leadership for interdisciplinary re- 
search initiatives and technology transfer. He or she will supervise an Of- 
fice of Research that helps the faculty identify and obtain funds from 
public and private sources, provides administrative support for contracts 
and grants, and has oversight responsibility for integrity in all aspects of 
the research enterprise at UCSB. 

A candidate for this position should have a distinguished record of lead- 
ership in research and in research administration. He or she should also 
have demonstrated sensitivity to the broad range of research needs at a 
major research university. This individual will be expected to qualify for a 
tenured academic position at UCSB. 

The Search Advisory Committee is currently soliciting nominations and 
accepting applications for this position. Nominations and applications 
should be sent to: 

Professor James S. Langer, Chair 
Search Advisory Committee for the Vice Chancellor for Research 
c/o Ms. Susan Cochran 
Office of the Chancellor 
5221 Cheadie Hall 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara, CA 931 06*2030 

preferably before February 16, 1996. The search will remain open until 
the position is filled. Refer to Position #95-12-019 BO. 



The University of California, Santa Barbara is an Affirmative Action, 
Equal Opportunity Employer committed to fostering diversity in its facul- 
ty, staff and student body and welcomes applications from minorities, 
women and persons with disabilities. 





The Governing Board 

of the Contra Costa Community College District 

with the new leadership of Chancellor Charles Spence 
announces openings for the positions of 



PRESIDENT 

LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 

and 

PRESIDENT 

DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE 




To request application packets, please contact: 
Dr. Ann Duncan 

Assistant Director, Human Resources 
Contra Co6ta Community College District 
500 Court Street 
Martinez, CA 94553 
(510) 229-1000, ext 400 
FAX (510) 229-2490 



Applications must be received by MARCH 15, 1996. 
The positions are available July 1, 1996 

an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 



University of Montana, 
Missoula 

WIC12 PHESSBEMT IF®® RESEIUICB 
ssro bewxoipeseifm 1 

The University of Montana-Missoula invites applications and nomi- 
nations for the position of Vice President for Research & Development. 
The Vice President will provide leadership and direction for all re- 
search programs at the University in Missoula and will coordinate re- 
search and creative activities at the University’s three other campus- 
es. The Vice President reports directly to the President of the Universi- 
ty, acts on the President's behalf for research activities and is respon- 
sible for research planning, program development and developing 
new opportunities for research. The Vice President develops relation- 
ships with government agencies and the private sector, strengthens 
research infrastructure and nurtures Ideas and research initiatives. 

The University of Montana includes campuses in Missoula, Butte, Dil- 
lon and Helena. The U niversity of Montana-Missoula is a comprehen- 
sive, doctoral-granting institution committed to excellence in teach- 
ing, research and service. The University maintains nine doctoral and 
43 master's programs, having a combined graduate enrollment of 
over 1,700 students, and has rapidly growing research and creative 
activities. 

Candidates must have an earned doctorate and a strong record of re- 
search and other achievements, a clear understanding of the role of 
research and creative activities and their relationship to graduate ed- 
ucation, demonstrated experience in research administration, the de- 
veloped ability to communicate effectively, and the capacity to pro- 
vide leadership essential to the continued development of research 
and creative activity at the University. 

Salary will be commensurate with experience and qualifications. The 
position is available 1 July 1996. Nominations must be received no lat- 
er than 16 January 1996 and applications, including vitae and the 
names of five references, by 16 February 1996. 

Address all inquiries, applications and nominations to: 

.Mr. Robert Frazier, Executive Assistant to the President 
Chair, Vice Presidential Search Committee 
The University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59912-1291 
Telephone: (4 06) 243-2311; FAX: (406) 243-2797; 
email: frazier@lewis.umt.edu 

The University of Montana is an equal opportunity employer. 
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the McGregor school 



The Board of Trustees of Antioch University invites nominations and 
applications for the position of Provost of the McGregor School of Anti- 
och University. The McGregor School is one of the five degree granting 
campuses of Antioch University and is located in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
The other units of Antioch University are Antioch Souther California in 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, Antioch Seattle, Antioch New England 
Graduate School in Keene, New Hampshire, and Antioch College, also 
located in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The Provost of The McGregor School, as chief executive officer of the 
School, is responsible for all day-to-day activities of the campus and re- 
ports to the Board of Trustees through the University Chancellor. The 
Provost is expected to work closely and collaboratively with the Chan- 
cellor and the four other chief executives of the Antioch campuses on all 
University-wide issues. 

The McGregor School shares a campus with Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, a village of about 4000 people located just 20 miles east of 
Dayton, and an hour north of Cincinnati and west of Columbus. Yellow 
Springs is a magnet for socially concerned, politically active and creative 
people. 



Founded in 1988, The McGregor School is the youngest and fastest 
growing campus of Antioch University and has developed a reputation 
for high quality academic programs with a practitioner focus. Over 80% 
of the School's 700 adult learners study at the graduate level (in manage- 
ment, conflict resolution, in ter- cultural relations, environment and 
community, an individualized Master of Arts and teacher education), 
and about 40% are in a weekend BA degree completion program which 
offers majors in management, human development, human services ad- 
ministration, humanities, and education. Over half of the graduate pro- 
grams are offered on a national basis utilizing an innovative limited resi- 
dency and technology -oriented delivery system. The McGregor School 
also operates a growing and highly regarded summer continuing educa- 
tion program that serves over 500 teachers. 



The Provost should have at least five years' experience in significant ad- 
ministrative position in higher education, an earned doctorate, and an 
understanding and sensitivity to the adult learner. It is expected that the 
successful candidate will have a strong commitment to affirmative ac- 
tion, foster a collaborative culture, ana provide strong leadership and 
decision making 



The new Provost is expected to assume office on or about July 1, 1898. 
Nominations and applications should be sent to: 




The McGregor School Provost Search Committee 
Office of the Chancellor 
Antioch University 
150 E. South College St. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 



Applications should include a r6sum6 and a letter discussing the candi- 
dates suitability for the position. Review of candidates' credentials will 
begin no later than April 1, 1998. 



Antioch University and The McGregor School are deeply committed to 
equal employment opportunity and affirmative action and strongly en- 
courage women and people of color to be nominated and apply. 



m r 

The San Diego 
Community College Distri 
announces the following 

ASSISTANT 
CHANCELLOR, 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

San Diego Community 
College District 

This position serves as the chief business and financial 
officer of the district and will report to the Chancellor. 
The incumbent will plan, organize, direct, administer, 
review and evaluate Districtwide business and coordi- 
nate with operations and facilities programs and services; 
develop and manage a $225 million annual budget; 
liaison with computing services for management and 
technical internal interface of Integrated Information 
Financial Systems (IFIS) and Human Resources Informa- 
tion Systems (HRIS), bookstore and cafeteria operations. 

The partial list of requirements includes: 

* Possession of a bachelor's degree in business admin- 
istration, accounting or related fields from an accred- 
ited institution; a master’s degree or CPA is desired 
but not required; and ten years of closely related 
experience with at least five years in progressively 
senior management positions working in a culturally 
diverse environment. Higher education or public sec- 
tor experience is desired. 

* Automated management information systems related 
to financial and business activities. 

* Accounting, statistical, and auditing practice at a man- 
agement level; monitoring and controlling expendi- 
tures of funds; negotiating contracts for lease of facili- 
ties; directing, planning and coordinating the develop- 
ment of educational specifications relating to physical 
facility projects and their inclusion in long-term con- 
struction plans. 

* Knowledge of financial reporting requirementsof higher 
education in California. 

Salary Range: $6,093 - $7,777 per month, merit 
bonus available for superior performance; generous 
benefits package includes moving expenses up to 
$5,000. Other terms and conditions apply. Filing dead- 
line: February 29, 1996. 

A more detailed description of the position and minimum 
requirements will be included in the application pack- 
age. To receive application materials, please contact: 

Human Resources Employment Ofllce 
3375 Camino del Rio South, Suite 330 
San Diego, CA 92108-3883 
(619) 584-8579 or 1-800-648-4023 





\ 

ict \ 

position: 



Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



The University of South Carolina invites applications and nominations 
for the position of Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost. 
Founded in 1801, the University is the nation’s oldest continuously sup- 
ported state university. Today, the University Is a dynamic, eight-cam- 
pus publicly assisted system with a total enrollment of over 36,000 stu- 
dents, including 26,000 on the Columbia campus, of whom more than a 
third are graduate students. Firmly based in the liberal arts and scien- 
ces, the University consists of 17 colleges (Including medicine and law) at 
Columbia, five regional campuses, and two four-cam puses. 

The Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost is the chief aca- 
demic officer and second-ranking officer of the University, acting for the 
President in his absence. The successful candidate will be able to: 

• lead the formulation of academic policy and the coordination of teach- 
ing research, and public service programs; 

• supervise the allocation of resources in all academic and academic sup- 
port areas; 

• formulate and implement policy with respect to faculty employment, 
promotion, tenure, and development; 

• represent the University before external bodies, such as the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Education, the Budget and Control 
Board, and other legislative committees. 

The University seekj a candidate who has: 

• Academic credentials in teaching and scholarship suitable for the rank 
of Professor at a major university; 



• Significant accomplishments in academic administration, including 
sensitivity to issues of gender and ethnic diversity; and 

• Vision and ability to lead the University of South Carolina's continuing 
development as a major multi-campui public university. 

Applicants should submit a letter of intent that contains a brief state- 
ment of educational philosophy and a curriculum vitae that includes ad- 
ministrative, teaching and research experience and references. Candi- 
dates should be aware that the University may contact any references gi- 
ven, and that all applications, nominations and accompanying materials 
may be treated as matters of public record. 

The University will begin reviewing applications and nominations in 
January 1996. Applications and nominations will be accepted until a suc- 
cessful candidate has been selected. Applications, nominations, and in- 
quiries should be addressed to: 

Dr. Matthew J. Bruccoli, Chairman 
Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost Search Committee 
Office of the Provost 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29208 
(803) 777-8193; (803) 777-9502 Fax 

The University of South Carolina is an Affirmative Action, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Institution and Employer. Women and minori- 
ties are encouraged to apply. More information about USC is available 
via Internet at web site: http^/www. csd.scarolina.edu/index.html 
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Vice President for Academic 
Affairs/Provost 



This innovative and constantly-evolving 
public, urban university is seeking a teacher- 
scholar-administrator of exceptional vision 
and leadership skills to guide the academic 
program and help the university develop its 
full strength and excellence. 



oan Francisco 
State University 
is “on the leading 
edge, in the 
nation, of insti- 
tutions dealing 
fundamentally 
with issues of 
diversity.” 

— Western 
Association of 
Schools and 
Colleges 



Founded in 1899, San Francisco State University is 
currently the second-largest of the 22 campuses in 
the California State University system and the 41st 
largest university in the U.S. It ranks fifth 
nationally in awarding bachelor’s degrees to 
minority students. San Francisco State now stands 
at a particularly positive point in its history. 
Enrollment is strong and rising, faculty grants and 
awards have doubled in the last five years, and the 
campus is engaged in a broadly-participatory 
strategic planning effort. 

SFSU is a highly diverse community of some 
26>000 students, and 3,100 faculty and. staff. 
Through the Colleges of Behavioral and Social 
Sciences, Business, Creative Arts, Education, 
Ethnic Studies, Health and Human Services, 
Humanities, and Science & Engineering, the 
University offers 114 bachelor’s and 94 master’s 
degrees, as well as both joint and cooperative 
doctoral programs. The College of Extended 

Learning, located both on campus and 
in San Francisco’s financial district, 
provides professional development 
and certificate programs to the entire 
community. 

Faculty excellence both in teaching, 
scholarly research and creative work, 
as well as service and the application 
of faculty expertise and student talent 
to city and regional issues through 
community-focused research, are 
valued and rewarded. Shared 
governance is a central and valued 
feature of the University’s life. 



As the University’s chief academic officer, the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs/Provost has program and 
budgetary responsibility for all academic and academic 
support programs and is the university’s second-in- 
command, serving for the president in his absence. 
Reporting directly to the vice president are the nine 
college deans; Research and Sponsored Programs; 
Undergraduate Studies; the Graduate Division; the 
Library; International Programs, and Audio-Visual/ 
Instructional TV. 



THE PERSON 



Required qualifications: A earned doctorate or equiva- 
lent; A a record of achievement as a university teacher/ 
scholar and the qualifications necessary for appointment 
as a tenured full professor in one of the University’s 
academic departments; A demonstrated success as a 
senior-level administrator in higher education, including 
ability to provide visionary leadership, to motivate and 
inspire; A strong skills and experience in strategic 
planning, academic program development, fiscal planning 
and resource management; A demonstrated sensitivity to 
issues of diversity and proven ability to work effectively 
with the ethnically and culturally diverse constituencies of 
a public urban university; A proven ability to work 
positively and effectively in the context of shared 
governance and collective bargaining. 



The review of applications and nominations will begin 
February 1, 1996, and will continue until the position is 
filled. Direct applications to Hollis Matson, Chair, 
Academic Senate, San Francisco State University, 1600 
Holloway Ave., San Francisco, CA 94132. Information 
should include a letter of nomination or interest and a 
current vita. All inquiries, nominations and applications 
will be held in strictest confidence. San Francisco State 
University is an equal opportunity institution and does not 
discriminate on the basis of race, color, gender, religion, 
age, national origin, disability or sexual orientation. 

For further information about San Francisco State 
University and this position, see SFSU’s home page on the 
World Wide Web: http://www.sfsu.edu 
E-mail: hmatson@sfsu.edu 
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Dean of Instruction 

Green Rover Communolty College 

Auburn, Washington 

Green River Community College, Auburn, WA, located 30 
miles south of Seattle is seeking applications for Dean of 
Instruction. This position reports directly to the VP for 
Instruction, the Chief Academic Officer, and is responsible for 
providing leadership for several vocational and academic 
instructional divisions. 

Requirements. Master’s degree required. Excellent written and 
veroal communication skills, demonstrated experience in 
curriculum development, faculty selection and leadership 
planning and in the budgeting process, demonstrated human 
relations and leadership skills, including commitment and 
leadership in diverse, academic, and vocational settings, 
commitment to the community college philosophy, goals and 
objectives, experience working directly with persons of 
different race, color or national origin. Prefer teaching 
experience and experience working with federal vocational 
funding. 

For required application package, call (206) 833-9111, x99. 

Closing date is 3/29/96. Salary is $61,539 with 
excellent benefits. AA/EOE. 



University of Houston 19 Clear Lake 



ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

The University of Houston-Clear Lake seeks applications and nominations for 
the position of Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs (AVPAA) which 
reports to the President and Provost The successful candidate must be an ex- 
perienced academic administrator who qualifies for a tenured appointmentjn 
one of UHCL's four schools. yr 

The AVPAA coordinates development and implementation of academic poli- 
cies; provides leadership for development of the recruitment and marketing 
plan; oversees the offices of Enrollment Services, International Initiatives, ana 
Professional and Continuing Education (PACE). More specifically, the AVPAA: 
coordinates and monitors AA/EEO policies/issues for faculty and academic ad- 
ministrators with faculty rank; assists with promotion and tenure procedures 
as well as the development of faculty salary structures; oversees academic ad* 
vising and distance learning initiatives; coordinates and oversees program re- 
views and accreditations; prepares and submits all course, degree, and pro- 
gram requests and reports; develops the academic calendar; assists with the 
development of course schedules and classroom assignments and supervises 
the development, revision, and the maintenance of academic publications 
such as the university catalog and faculty handbooks. 

The AVPAA advises non-degree objective students. The AVPAA handles stu- 
dents academic appeals ana complaints; acts as liaison between students and 
the schools; provides guidance to students and the schools enabling problem 
solving in compliance with university guidelines; coordinates with the Dearrof 
Students when appeals are both academic and behavior-based and responds 
in writing to student complaints forwarded by schools, the President's office, 
or students. 

The AVPAA represents the Office of the Senior Vice President and Provost in 
the academic policy and development process, on university committees, and 
on physical space issues. The AVPAA acts as a liaison with the Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, the UH System, and chief academic officers of 
the feeder community colleges. 

An earned doctorate or equivalent degree is required. Previous administrative 
and enrollment management experience Is required. Expressions of interest 
and nominations for trie position will be accepted until February 29, 1 996 
and should be sent to: Dr. Darlene Biggers, Chair, AVP for Academic Affairs 
Search Committee, c/o Ms. Sandy Wood, Office of the Provost, . Box 74, Uni- 
versity of Houston-Clear Lake, 2700 Bay Area Blvd,, Houston, TX 77058. 
Proof of eligibility to work in the United States must be provided by the candi- 
date. UHCL supports workforce diversity and encourages all Interested aod 
qualified persons to apply. The University of Houston-Clear Lake reserves the 
right to extend or re-open the search. 





University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

History of Urban Education 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, tenure track assistant 
professor position. Duties will include preparation of 
urban teacher certification students, instruction of history 
of education courses with an emphasis on women and 
people of color, and contribution to cross-departmental 
teacher education programs. Minimal qualifications 
include an earned doctorate in History of Education, 
experience in urban schools and/or community 
organizations, and involvement in scholarly activities. 
Contact person: Professor Ian Harris— Chair, Search and 
Screen Committee, Department of Educational Policy and 
Community Studies, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, WI 53201. (414) 229-4724. 



Dean, College of Liberal Arts 

UNIVERSITY QE MINNESOTA-Twim Cities 

The University of Minnesota, Twin Cities invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 
The Dean is responsible for providing leadership and helping to 
focus the intellectual direction of the College, for representing the 
College’s interests on campus and to external constituencies, for 
planning and over-seeing the development of its academic programs, 
and for the administration of the College, including appointments 
and budget The Dean reports to the Provost for Arts, Sciences, and 
Engineering. 

With more than 45,000 undergraduate and graduate students 
enrolled, the University of Minnesota, Twin Cities campus is one of 
the largest land-grant universities in the nation, the College of 
Liberal Arts is the largest college in the University and plays a central 
role in provision of general and advanced education to students 
across most of the University’s programs, there are 501 tenured and 
tenure-track faculty distributed through 30 academic departments and 
18 programs and centers in fine arts, humanities, and social and 
behavioral sciences, the budget is approximately $70,000,000. 

The successful candidate must have 

• A strong commitment to liberal education, to academic excellence, 
and to high academic standards 

♦ An ability to articulate effectively the University’s and the 
College’s mission 

♦ A demonstrated commitment to affirmative action, equal 
opportunity, and cultural diversity 

* Demonstrated ability to work effectively with such groups as 
faculty, staff, students, alumni, other external groups, and the 
central administration 

• Academic administrative experience 

• An earned doctorate or requisite terminal degree in the applicant’s 
area of study 

* A record of teaching and scholarship/a itistic activity commensurate 
with appointment as a tenured professor in a department of the 
College. 

Desired qualifications include faculty and administrative experience at 
a research university and an appreciate for the role of a land-grant 
university. 

The priority deadline for receipt of applications is February 29, 1996, 
when the search committee will begin its review of applications. 
Applications will continue to be accepted and reviewed after that date 
until a new dean is selected. Applications should include a letter 
expressing interest, a curriculum vitae , and the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of three references. Nominations of qualified 
individuals are encouraged; these should be received in advance of 
the February 29 deadline. Send applications and nominations to: 

Dr. Sara M. Evans, Chair 
College of Liberal Arts Dean Search Committee 
12 Morrill Hall 
100 Church Street Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer . 
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Vice Provost for Extension 

Iowa Slate Umversily 

Iowa State University invites nominations and 
applications for the position of Vice Provost for Extension. 
The Vice Provost reports to the Provost and plays a major 
role in coordinating and administering many facets of the 
university's outreach effort. The Vice Provost for 
Extension serves on the President's cabinet and works 
closely with the Provost, the Vice Provost for Research 
and Advanced Studies, and the deans of Iowa State's 
eight colleges to integrate teaching and research programs 
with the university's outreach programs. 

The Vice Provost for Extension serves as Director of 
Cooperative Extension, which has programs in 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Business and 
Industry, Communities, Families, and Youth and 4H. The 
Vice Provost also directs the Extended and Continuing 
Education Office, which facilitates the delivery of off- 
campus credit and non-credit courses, conferences, and 
the continuing education offerings of the university. 
Extension staff of approximately 1340 persons are located 
both on campus and in field offices across the state. 

Extension and outreach are central to the mission of the 
university. Iowa State University Extension offers many 
outreach programs in cooperation with the other Iowa 
public universities, community colleges, private colleges 
and universities, and government organizations. All 
campus and field offices make use of modem information 
technology, including satellites, local and wide area 
computer networks, and electronically equipped 
classrooms. 

The Vice Provost plays a significant role in defining and 
implementing the university's strategic plan and its 
mission for the 21st century. The university seeks 
candidates who will allocate resources and provide 
support for building excellence in programs that are 
consistent with the strategic plan, the research strengths 
of the university and the public need. 

Candidates for the position should have a documented 
record of leadership and academic or equivalent 
professional accomplishments; administrative experience; 
strong skills in planning, communication, and 
organization; and demonstrated ability to represent the 
university in outreach to diverse constituencies. 
Candidates should have an earned doctorate in an 
academic discipline or an equivalent terminal degree as 
well as professional experience commensurate with that 
of a dean or director, and should be eligible for a faculty 
appointment in an appropriate academic department, 
depending on credentials. 

The university hopes to fill the position July 1, 1996, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. Persons interested in the 
position should submit a letter of application, a 
curriculum vitae, and the names and telephone numbers 
of five individuals the search committee may contact for 
reference to: 

Dr. James Melsa, Chair 
Vice Provost for Extension Search Committee 

© Office of the Provost 
107 Beardshear Hall 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011-2021 

Nominations of qualified persons and applications will be 
accepted until the position is filled. Review of 
applications will begin on March 15, 1996. Women and 
minorities are strongly encouraged to apply. 



' SOLANO 

Solano Community College, located halfway berween San 
Francisco and Sacramento off 1-80, invites applications for the 
following full-time, management positions: 

Educational Administrators 

Assistant Dean, Counseling &C Disabled Students Programs & Services 
Salary. 62,264/annually; Expected Start Date: July 1, 1996. 

Division Dean of Math & Science (Incl Anthropology & Geography) 
Salary: $62, 264/annually; Expected Start Date: July 1, 1996 
Division Dean of Fine and Applied Arts 

Salary: $62,264/annually; Expected Start Date: August 1, 1996 

Classified Management 

Director, Small Business Development Center 

Salary: 47,315/annually; Expected Start Date: July 1, 1996 

Information/Benefits Related to Ail Positions 
12 months, 40 hours/week; 22-25 days vacation; 15 holidays; 1.2 days 
sick leave per month; $25,000 life insurance; medical, dental, and vision 
for employee and dependents; $1,200 annual doctoral stipend. 
Application Deadline :2/21/96. 

To obtain a detailed job announcement and application documents, contact 
the Personnel Office, Room 616, Solano Community College, 4000 Suisun 
Valley Road, Suisun, CA 94585-3 197, or phone our 24 hr. Jobline at 707/ 
864-7129. Submission of the application documents to the Personnel 
Office by the deadline date, postmarks & faxes not accepted, is the 
applicant’s responsibility. Only complete application materials will 
receive screening consideration. 
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UniversityofWisconsin Milwaukee 

Opportunity to Develop New Direction for 
Student Services at 
Wisconsin 9 s Major Urban University 

The School of Education at the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee in- 
vites nominations and applications for the position of Assistant Dean for 
Student Services. The assistant dean will promote the School’s urban 
mission through recruitment, advising, and retention of a diverse student 
population. As a member of the School’s administrative team, the assist- 
ant dean will provide leadership and vision in expanding services, set- 
ting new directions, promoting diversity in the work place, and respond- 
ing to community needs. 

The Office of Student Services offers broad-based support to students, 
from pre-college through post- baccalaureate. The assistant dean will ad- 
minister the operations of the student services office, supervise a Btaff of 
seven, promote academic programs, oversee licensing and certification 
as well as coordination of student records and databases. 

Qualifications: An earned Master’s degree in education or a closely re- 
lated field and five years’ experience in student services. This is a limit- 
ed title with a concurrent probationary academic staff appointment, an- 
nual basis, and begins summer, 1996. The official position title is Direc- 
tor, Student Services (L). Salary is competitive and commensurate with 
experience. Please submit a r6sum6 and three letters of reference post- 
marked not later than February 15 to: 

Roberta Corrigan, Ph.D. 

Chair, Search and Screen Committee 
Department of Education Psychology 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
P.O. Box 413 
Milwaukee, W1 53201 
Email: corrigan@csd.uwm.edu 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is an affirmative action and 
equal opportunity employer. Minority candidates and persons with disa- 
bilities are strongly encouraged to apply. The names of those nominees 
and applicants who have not requested that their identities be withheld 
and the names of all finalists will be released upon request. 
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As part of a college -wide restructuring, the Professional Performance Division 
is now accepting applications for the senior-level position of Dean. The Dean 
reports to the Provost/Vice President of Academic Affairs, and is a member of 
the Academic Cabinet and the President's Council. This is a permanent, twelve- 
month position. 

The Division includes eleven departments: Bass, Brass, Ear Training, Ensemble, 
Guitar, Percussion, Performance Studies, Piano, String, Voice, and Woodwind. 
Over 300 different courses, ensembles, labs and private instruction are offered 
by Division faculty serving approximately 435 students enrolled in its various 
majors. In addition, the Ear Training Department offers required courses for the 
College's 2700 students. 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
Whitewater 
Music Faculty 

Music. Two tenure track positions 
beginning August 1996; rank and 
salary dependent upon academic 
preparation and past teaching 
experience; earned doctorate 
preferred, ABD candidates 
considered. 
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Reporting to the Dean are eleven department chairs, six assistant chairs, and a 
six-person office staff. As a senior academic leader, the Dean is expected to 
provide vision and leadership for the college's largest division. The successful 
candidate's previous experiences and ongoing activity in the performance pro- 
fession should enable him/her to evaluate the changing demands for perfor- 
mance professionals and relate the impact of those demands to the effective- 
ness of the division’s programmatic offering; establish appropriate goals for the 
Division; develop annual Division budget requests; recruit and maintain faculty 
for effective divisional teaching; and, with the advice of the department chairs 
and faculty, formulate Division policies, procedures and standards. 

The successful candidate must possess solid musical education as evidenced by 
an earned advanced degree and/or equivalent professional training; demonstrat- 
ed skills in leadership, management, evaluation, and planning in an educational 
setting; strong and effective communication and interpersonal skills; estab- 
lished credentials as an active performer with national/intemational visibility; 
teaching and/or administrative experience in a college setting; familiarity with 
technology as it relates to professional performance; ability to identify and 
establish appropriate musical and educational direction; a broad stylistic musi- 
cal orientation; critical understanding and an acceptance of diversity in contem- 
porary (jazz, rock, pop, concert) music forms; and a proven commitment to 
excellence appropriate for a senior-level leadership in a division whose educa- 
tional mission is practical training for today's professional musician. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. 

Berklee College of Music is a private, four-year institution with an educational 
mission of practical career preparation in the various styles of today’s profes- 
sional music world. The 300 or more internationally respected faculty work 
with 2700 students from 75 countries and the U.S. 

Please send resume, three letters of recommendation, and any supportive 
background materials with a letter of application by February 16, 1996 for 
a start date of July 1, 1996 or sooner. Incomplete applications will not be 
considered. Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 

Send all materials to: 

Professional Performance Division Dean Search Committee 
Office of the Provost, Box #1 



Berklee College of Music 
1140 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02215 



An Equal Opportunity Employer 



Berklee 



COLLEGE OF MUSIC 



1) Applied darinet, music theory, 
clarinet techniques. Additional 
responsibilities to include recruiting 
activities and performance. 
Evidence of substantial background 
in both clarinet and music theory. 
Demonstrated successful college 
teaching experience. Letter of 
application, vita, three recent 
letters of reference, copies of all 
college transcripts to Dr. Glenn C. 
Hayes, Chair; Clarinet/Theory 
Search Committee (address below). 
Deadline: February 23, 1996. No 
tapes please. 

2) Muslcology/Interdlsclpllnary 
Arts. Teach undergraduate music 
history /literature, period courses, 
possible graduate seminar in music 
history. Teach World of the Arts, a 
university-required, general 
education course in the study of 
music, visual art, dance, and 
theatre. Other responsibilities, 
dependent upon Qualifications of 
candidate and needs of department, 
may include form and analysis, 
world music, early music ensemble, 
or studio instruction. Successful 
candidates will demonstrate a 
strong record of excellence in 
teaching, and accomplishment or 
potential in related areas of 
research. Candidates with 
interdisciplinary arts experience 
and facility with multimedia 
technologies and materials will be 
strongly considered. Send letter of 
application focused on teaching 
interests, abilities, and philosophy; 
vita; three letters of reference; and 
copies of all college transcripts to: 
Dr. Janet R. Barrett, Chair; 
Musicology/Interdisciplinary Arts 
Search Committee. Deadline: 
March 1, 1996. 

Department of Music: University of 
Wisconsin- Whitewater, 800 West Main 

Street; Whitewater, WI 53190-1790. 





Mississi 



UNIVERSITY 



Mississippi State University seeks a distinguished person of vision and 
proven leadership to be Dean of the College of Engineering. The 
successful candidate will be expected to promote change and to bring 
the College to a higher tier of excellence. 



Science ] 



! position 



challenge 



of enhancing the substantial research activities of the College and integrating them with 
itB educational mission. The Dean will serve as an advocate for the College and its 
programs within the University and to external constituencies. 



The College of Engineering is one of nine colleges and schools in a comprehensive 
university with 13,600 students and 800 faculty members. The College of Engineering, 
with 120 faculty and 2,150 undergraduate students and 350 graduate students, has «rmn«i 
funded research expenditures of $16 million. 

The Dean, who reporta to the Prwost/Vice President for Academic Affairs, has curricular, 
budgetary, and personnel responsibilities for eight departments, including Aerospace 
Engineering, Agricultural and Biological Engineering, Chemical Pn g inuring, Civil 
Engineering, Computer Science, Electrical and Computer Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Associated research nnrta include oac of the 
nation’s 21 NSF engineering Research Centers and the Diagnostic Instrumentation and 
Analysis Laboratory (DIAL). Other research centers include the Raspet Flight Research 



DEAN, College of Engineering 

Mississippi State University 

Laboratory and the High Voltage Laboratory. Candidates must posses an earned doctorate 
in a relevant discipline and must qualify for appointment as a full professor in one of the 
departments of the College. Candidates must present evidence of leadership in academic 
administration, sustained accomplishments in engineering education, and a distinguished 
record of scholarly research. Candidates should demonstrate support for an achievement 
in faculty, staff and student diversity. Candidates should demonstrate background in 
strategic planning and possess a keen awareness of trends in engineering education and 
research. Relevant industrial experience is highly desirable. Excellent communication 
skills and a background in securing external funding are required. 

Salary will be commensurate with qualifications and experience. Screening of applicants 
will begin on February 15, 1996, and will continue until the position is filled, tentative 
starting date will be July 1, 1996, or as soon thereafter as possible. Send nominations or 
applications, including resume and the names and addresses of three or more references, 
to 

John M. McRae, Chair, Search Committee for Dean of Engineering 
Mississippi State University 
P.O. Box AQ 

Mississippi State, MS 39762-5541 
Mississippi State University information: http://www.msstate.edu 

Mississippi Sum* University u tm Affirmative Action! Equal Employment Oppatmky Employer. 
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DEAN 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

The University of Denver is a major, private, doctorate- 
granting institution, established in 1864 and enrolling 
more than 8,000 students. It is financially healthy and 
programmatically vibrant, and has launched a major 
capital campaign this past fall. 

The Graduate School of Social Work has approximately 21 
full-time faculty and 25 adjunct teaching faculty. Three 
hundred and seventy students are enrolled in the 
master’s and doctored programs. The department carries 
out sponsored research and clinical training grants 
totaling approximately $2,000,000 annually. The research 
program encompasses quantitative and qualitative 
approaches. The Master's program has a unique 
integrated practice base and five areas of concentration in 
the 2nd year for child welfare, mental health, health, 
drug dependency, and gerontology. The School was 
recently awarded a child welfare training grant, one of 10 
in the U.S. The Graduate School of Social Work has strong 
educational training linkages to social welfare institutions 
in the community and the region. 

The Dean is responsible for the intellectual and 
administrative leadership of the School and reports 
directly to the Provost of the University. The Dean must 
be committed to excellence in graduate education and in 
research, to working effectively with other areas of the 
University, to the enhancement of student recruitment 
strategies, and to professional and community outreach. 

The candidate should have a commitment to high 
intellectual and ethical standards; a substantial record of 
experience and accomplishment in both teaching and 
research, strong organizational, administrative and 
communication skills; an earned doctorate with a 
graduate degree in Social Work; experience in fund raising 
and promoting grant-sponsored research; a record of high 
achievement commensurate with appointment as 
tenured full professor; national visibility as a leader in 
social work; a well-developed vision about the profession 
and the role of social work education; and demonstrated 
commitment to cultured diversity. 

Nominations and applications must include a cover letter, 
current resume and the names and telephone numbers of 
five references who may be called. Applicants should also 
be prepared to send five (5) letters of reference upon 
request 

Screening of applications will begin by January, 1996, but 
we will continue accepting applications and nominations 
until a candidate is selected. The University of Denver is 
committed to enhancing the diversity of its faculty and 
staff and encourages applications, particularly from 
women, minorities, people with disabilities, and veterans. 

The position will become available September 1, 1996. 
Submit materials to Dean Peter Buirski, Outside Chair, 
OSSW Dean’s Search Committee, Graduate School of 
Work, University Park, University of Denver, CO 80208. 




DIRECTOR, MASTER OF 
V SCIENCE IN MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

THOMAS EDISON STATE COLLEGE 



The College has developed its first Master of Science in 
Management (MSM) degree program to be offered during the 
1995/1996 academic year. This is a com patency- based 
program with limited residency requirements. The director 
will be responsible for providing leadership in the 
implementation of this program and will serve as the program 
manager. 

Thomas Edison, one of 12 senior public colleges and 
universities in New Jersey, enrolls 9,000 adult students from 
around the world. The College currently offers baccalaureate 
and associate degrees in liberal arts, business, applied 
science and technology, nursing and human services and 
specializes in distance learning. Thomas Edison is known 
internationally for its expertise in assessing learning acquired 
outside the college classroom and is widely respected for 
excellence in academic advising; serving students through 
rigorous on-line computer courses; independent study and 
testing program; providing educational services worldwide 
through the College’s own computer network; and developing 
partnerships with other colleges, corporations, the military 
and municipal governments. The work environment is 
dynamic, innovative and fast-paced. The College offers an on- 
line interactive computer network for students, staff and 
consulting faculty. 

The director, reports to the Academic Dean and provides 
leadership ana direction in the Master of Science in 
Management program. The director assumes responsibilities 
for selection of faculty, selection of students to be admitted to 
the program, academic advising and developing academic 
policies, provides training and coordinates the work of the 
staff involved with the MSM program. He or she directs the 
goals and objectives of the MSM program on an annual and 
long-range planning basis. 

The successful candidate will have demonstrated the 
following professional and personal qualifications: 

•A strong academic background; 

•An earned doctorate in an appropriate discipline preferred; 
e A dear understanding of an adult learner competency-based 
program; 

•Experience in academic administration at the graduate level; 
•Success in program and curriculum development; 

•Faculty development experience; 

•Experience leading educational technology changes; 

Top level skills are required in written and oral 
communications, diplomacy, consensus building and the 
ability to provide a strong leadership to enhance trie quality 
and integrity of the MSM program within the business 
community. 

Thomas Edison State College is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. This is a full time, 12 month position 
with a competitive salary and an outstanding benefits package 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

Applications and nominations must be received by February 
15, 19SS and should be addressed to: 

Director, Meats? o? Science in Management Search 
Committee 

do Dr. Patricia M. Sparks, Academic Dean 
Thomas Edison State CoBSege 
101 West State Street 
Trenton, MJ 06608-1176 
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ST. CLOUD STATE UNIVERSITY 

Dean 

College of Education 

St Cloud State University invites applications for the position of 
Dean, College of Education. Offering a wide range of graduate 
and undeigraduate programs, the College is organized into nine 
departments with approximately 140 faculty; Applied 
Psychology; Child and Family Studies; Educational 
Administration and Leadership; Health and Safety; Human 
Relations; Information Media; Physical Education, Recreation 
and Sport Science; Special Education and Teacher 
Development 

Responsibilities: Provide leadership, planning, coordination and 
management relative to all personnel, programs and services of 
the college. Characteristic duties include: (1) provide a positive 
dynamic environment for teaching, research and services; (2) 
support continuing development and improvement of curricula 
and programs; (3) make recommendations relative to the 
appointment, retention, promotion and tenure of faculty; (4) 
determine fiscal and personnel needs and make budgetary 
requests; (5) administer collective bargaining agreements, 
affirmative action policies; and other state and federal 
regulations afTecting the program administration of the college; 
(6) interact with elementary/secondary schools as well as local, 
state and other professional educational committees and 
councils. 

Qualifications: Doctorate in appropriate field in education. 
Minimum of three years’ teaching experience in elementary or 
secondary schools and a minimum of five years’ experience in 
higher education, including teaching and administrative 
experiences. Evidence of democratic and participatory 
leadership style. Demonstrated support for effective teaching 
and a broad interpretation of other scholarly and creative 
activities; knowledge of and advocacy for K-16 partnerships, 
external funding, grants and fund raising; and commitment to 
concepts of affirmative action and cultural diversity. 
Experience in a collective bargaining environment desirable. 

Starting Date: July 1, 1996. 

The University: Founded in 1869, St. Cloud State University 
stands as the flagship campus of 62 colleges and universities 
that make up Minnesota State Colleges and Universities 
(MnSCU), a statewide system of community colleges, state 
universities, and technical colleges. SCSUs student body totals 
nearly 15,000, which includes more than 1,600 graduate 
students. The students are served by nearly 700 faculty, who 
teach in academic programs offered through the Colleges of 
Business, Education, Fine Arts and Humanities, Science and 
Technology and Social Sciences. The university is dedicated to 
diversity in education in order to prepare students for the 
diverse world of work and to participate in a democratic society. 
As a comprehensive state university, SCSU awards bachelors 
and master's degrees as well as an educational doctoral 
program in cooperation with the University of Minnesota. 
Study centers located at several international sites enhance the 
opportunities for international experience and understanding 
for SCSU students and faculty. All of SCSUs programs are fully 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities. The College of Education is accredited by the 
National Council of Accreditation for Teacher Education. Many 
programs and collegiate units have achieved additional national 
accreditation, providing further assurances of strong academic 
standards for students. 

The postmarked deadline for receipt of all application materials 
is Friday, February 16, 1996. Materials postmarked after this 
date cannot be guaranteed consideration. To apply, candidates 
should submit a letter of interest, curriculum vitae, and 3-5 
recent letters of professional recommendation. Semi-finalists 
may be asked to submit additional application materials. 

Please direct all nominations and applications to: 

Dr. Barbara A. Grachek 
Vice Presklent for Academic Affairs 
St Cloud State University 
720 - 4th Avenue South 
St Cloud, MN 56301-4498 

SCSU is o ommitted to a policy of nondiscrimination in employment and education 
opportunities We recognise that the future of our nation and its higher education 
system depend* on our abilities to educate a diverse student body and »e welcome 
applications from people of protected dosses. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCQNSIN-PLATTEVILLE' ■ 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 

The University of Wisconsin- Platteville, founded in 1866, is one of 13 
comprehensive universities in the University of Wisconsin System. UW— 
H^tteville is located in Platteville, Wisconsin, a community of 10,000 sit- 
uated in the rolling hills of southwestern Wisconsin about 70 miles south- 
west of Madison. The University enrolls approximately 5,000 undergrad- 
uate and 225 graduate students, is home to the Wisconsin Shakespeare 
Festival, and is recognized as a cultural center for the tri-state region of 
Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The newly formed College of Liberal Arts and Education consists of 95 
faculty serving the Departments of Criminal Justice, Economics, Fine 
Arts (Art, Music, Speech. Theatre), Humanities (English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Philosophy), Psychology and Counseling, Social Sciences (Histo- 
ry, Political Science, Sociology, Geography); Programs in Ethnic Studies 
and Women’s Studies; and, the School of Education (Elementary, Mid- 
dle and Secondary Education, Health and Physical Education). Under- 
standing of NCATE accreditation and public instruction issues are im- 
portant. The College faculty are committed to providing a quality educa- 
tion for their majors and an outstanding program in general education 
for all UWP students, and the Dean will be expected to provide leader- 
ship in this process. Within the College, ninety percent of the graduate 
students are enrolled in Teacher Education and Counselor Education. 
The College houses the Center of Education for the Young Adolescent, a 
designated Center of Excellence by the Board of Regents and a national- 
ly recognized middle level school professional development program. 
The Criminal Justice major is part of a specialized program identified in 
the University mission. 

The Dean is the chief executive and academic officer of the College and 
reports to the Provost. The Dean provides academic and administrative 
leadership for the faculty, staff and students, represents the College 
within the University and manages the College's financial resources and 
external relations. 

The ideal candidate must have a terminal degree and possess credentials 
which could lead to tenure in one of the disciplines represented within 
the College. In addition, the candidate must have a demonstrated record 
of effective administrative leadership and classroom teaching experience 
in higher education, must have outstanding verbal and written commu- 
nication skills, must have a demonstrated record of leadership in the are- 
as of team building and strategic planning, must have the ability to work 
with and recruit from a diversified population, must have the ability to 
establish positive relations with alumni and other external constituen- 
cies, must understand the roles of assessment, information technology 
and distance learning in higher education, must participate in university 
fund-raising efforts, and must be committed to a strong liberal arts edu- 
cation for all UWP students. 

The position begins July 1, 1996 and the deadline for receipt of nomina- 
tions and applications is February 16, 1996. Complete applications con- 
sist of a letter expressing interest and highlighting qualifications specifi- 
cally related to the position description; a current r6$um6; and, the na- 
mes, addresses, and phone numbers (both office and home) of four refe- 
rences. The names of nominees and applicants who have not requested 
in writing that their identify be kept confidential, and of all finalists, will 
be released upon request. 

Send the nominations and applications to: 

William Campbell, Chair 
Search and Screen Committee for 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Education 
University of Wisconsin- Platteville 
1 University Plaza 
Platteville, WI 53818-3099 
Phone (608) 342-1745 or FAX (608) 342-1270 
INTERNET: CAMPBELLW@UWPLATT.EDU 

The University of Wisconsin- Platteville is an EEO/AA Employer and actively 
seeks the applications of qualified minority and vromen applicants. 
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Associate Dean, 
Human Services 

(Administration of Justice, 
Social Services, Health Services, 
Child Development Services 
and other areas) 

Edison State College 

Thomas Edison, one of 12 senior public colleges and 
universities in New Jersey, enrolls 9,000 adult students 
from around the world. The College currently offers a 
masters in management and baccalaureate and associate 
degrees in liberal arts, business, applied science and 
technology, nursing and human services and specializes 
in distance learning. Thomas Edison is known 
internationally for its expertise in assessing learning 
acquired outside the college classroom and is widely 
respected for excellence in academic advising; serving 
students through rigorous on-line computer courses, 
independent study, portfolio assessment, and testing 
programs; providing educational services worldwide 
through the College's own computer network; and 
developing partnerships with other colleges, corporations, 
the military and municipal governments. The work 
environment is dynamic, innovative and fast-paced. The 
College offers an on-line interactive computer network 
for students, staff and consulting faculty. 

The Associate Dean is responsible for the academic 
oversight, development, and implementation of the 
human services programs, the identification and training 
of faculty consultants and student advisement. The 
Associate Dean works with the College's outreach 
programs including the New Jersey Baccalaureate Degree 
Completion Program, a partnership with the state's 
nineteen community colleges. The Associate Dean 
supervises the Senior Program Advisors and support staff 
for the program area. Other duties include oversight of 
program materials, participation in appropriate academic 
and administrative committees, a fadlitative role in the 
college's distance education initiatives and related grant 
and contract activity. 

Requirements for the position include: 

• Terminal degree in an appropriate discipline 
preferred 

• Progressive academic experience 

• Experience in non- traditional adult education 

• Four years relevant administrative experience 

• Academic advising and/or mentoring in an 
appropriate academic field 

• Supervision of professional level employees 

Thomas Edison State College is an affirmative action, 
equal opportunity employer. This is a 12 month position 
with a competitive salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience and an outstanding benefits 
package. 

Applications and nominations will be accepted until April 
1, 19%. Review of applications will begin March 1, 1996. 

Associate Dean Search 
do Patricia M. Sparks, Academic Dean 
Thomas Edison State College 
101 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08608-1176 
psparks@call.tesc.edn 





UNIVERSITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Invites applications and nominations 
for the position of 

DEAN OF GRADUATE STUDIES & 
RESEARCH 

The University of Saskatchewan offers an outstanding 
opportunity to candidates committed to the 
development and direction of a College of Graduate 
Studies and Research dedicated to excellence in 
graduate teaching and scholarship. The Dean is 
responsible to the Vice-President (Academic) for the 
leadership and administration of the academic 
programs and activities of the College. 

The University of Saskatchewan offers graduate 
programs to the Master’s level in twelve of its thirteen 
colleges. The Ph.D. degree is available in a wide 
variety of disciplines in the College of Arts and 
Science and in ten of the professional colleges. 
Programs leading to a postgraduate diploma are 
offered. In 1995-%, the University of Saskatchewan 
student body comprised approximately 19,500 
students; of these, approximately 1500 full-time and 
500 part-time students were engaged in graduate 
degree programs. 

The Dean will provide dynamic leadership within the 
College, will act as an advocate for graduate students 
in the first instance, and will be an established scholar 
and with proven administrative ability. The Dean 
will normally hold an academic appointment as a 
professor. The Dean will also be involved in the 
University's general academic leadership and is 
expected to provide leadership for the continuing 
development of the graduate programs within the 
university. The Dean will work collaboratively with 
the Associate Vice-President Research. The 
appointment will be for a term of five years in the first 
instance and will be effective July 1, 19% or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Nominations an applications with complete resumes 
will be accepted until March 15, 1996 or until a 
suitable candidate has been found and should be 
submitted to: 



Dr. Patrick J. Browne, 
Vice-President (Academic) 
E216 Administration Building 
105 Administration Place 
University of Saskatchewan 
SASKATOON, SK S7N 5A2 



In accordance with Canadian immigration 
requirements, this advertisement is directed to 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 



The University of Saskatchewan is committed to the 
principles of Employment Equity and welcomes applications 
from all qualified candidates. Women, people of Aboriginal 
descent, members of visible minorities, and people with 
disabilities are invited to identify themselves as members of 
these designated groups on their application . 
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DEPARTMENT CHAIR POSITION 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
AND POLICY STUDIES 

University of Oklahoma 

The faculty of the Department of Educational Leadership and 
Policy Studies in the College of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma is seeking a dynamic, energetic leader to serve as 
chair. The Department includes 20 tenure tract positions 
balanced across ranks. A unique opportunity exists in this 
department to define innovative directions in Educational 
Leadership and Policy Studies while strengthening an already 
firm commitment to scholarly productivity, teaching, and 
service. Educational programs include emphases in 
Educational Administration, Curriculum, and Supervision, 
Adult/Higher Education and Educational Foundations. Degrees 
are offered at the masters and doctoral levels, and certificates 
at the post masters level in administration. 

Position: Department Chair, eligible for tenure at the 

Associate/ Full Professor rank, 12 month appointment. 

Required Qualifications: Earned doctorate specializing In one 
of tne program emphases. Scholarly productivity, teaching, and 
service deserving of tenure at the rank of associate or full 
professor. Experience in advising graduate students and 
supervising doctoral dissertations. Experience in working 
collaboratively with faculty, students, practitioners, ana 
organizations. Administrative experience. Commitment to 
maintaining and promoting diversity among students, faculty, 
and staff. 

Desirable Qualifications: Experience with academic program 
development at the graduate level. Experience with multiple 
program coordination. Experience with interdisciplinary 
program activities. Experience with budget. Recent scholarly 
productivity. Sensitivity to diverse methods of inquiry. 
Successful grant writing experience. Practitioner experience in 
the area of specialization. 

Salary: 12 month. Competitive, commensurate with education 
and previous experience. 

Anticipated Beginning Date: August 16, 1996 

Application Deadline: initial screening will begin March 8, 1996 
and remain open until position filled. 

Applications: must include a letter describing experience and 
qualifications, a curriculum vita, and the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of five references. Please send applications 
to: Dr. Bonnie Konopak, Chair-ELPS Chair Search committee- 
College of Education-The University of Oklahoma-820 Van 
Vleet Oval-Nonnan, OK 7301 9-0260-(405)325-1 081. 

The University of Oklahoma is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women and/or minority candidates are enoouraged to apply. 




FACULTY POSITIONS 

FALL 1996 



CONTRA COSTA COLLEGE 
Call (510) 236-2372 

AFRICAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

BIOLOGY 

COUNSELOR 

MATH 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE 
Call (510) 685-1230 ext. 1929 

ART 

BIOLOGY 

BUSINESS (STATISTICS AND AIM) 
CHEMISTRY 

COMPUTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

DSP&S 

ECONOMICS 

ENGUSH 

HISTORY 

LIBRARIAN 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC-PIANO 

PHYSICS 

LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 
Call (510) 439-2185 

MATH, ext. 801 
RECORDING ARTS, ext. 802 




THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-OSHKOSH: Program Director 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM: Women and Science Program 
COORDINATOR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-OSHKOSH: Science Outreach Program 



Applications are invited for an administrative position in the Office of the Dean, College of Letters and Science. The successful 
candidate will administer the University of Wisconsin System Women and Science Program and the University of Wisconsin Oshkosh 
Science Outreach Program. Each is a half-time position. The appointment may be either at a senior level with tenure or as continuing 
academic staff, depending upon experience. Qualifications: Ph.D. in mathematics or a science; college teaching experience; expertise in 
gender, race and ethnicity issues in science; required. Success in obtaining extramural grants in science education; outreach and/or 
administrative experience; preferred. Responsibilities: coordination and development of both programs; proposal writing; communication 
and interaction with faculty, staff and administrators at the University of Wisconsin Oshkosh, at other University of Wisconsin System 
campuses, and in school districts in Wisconsin and nationally. 

The Women and Science Program is a System-wide program whose goal is the reform of introductory science courses —content, climate, 
pedagogy — to encourage capable students, particularly women and minorities, to continue their study of science. Faculty development 

g rog rams have been central to the program efforts to date. The Program was developed by the University of Wisconsin System Women’s 
tudies Consortium, and the Program Director will work closely with the System-wide Advisory Board. 

University of Wisconsin Oshkosh Science Outreach provides continuing education for teachers of the region and the nation, as well as 
programs targeted at K-12 students. The objectives of these programs are to improve science instruction and accessibility at the K-12 
levels. 

Please send a letter of application, resume, three current letters of recommendation and transcripts to Michael Zimmerman, Dean, 
College of Letters and Science, University of Wisconsin Oshkosh, Oshkosh, WI 54901. For more information call: (414)424-1210, e- 
mailanz@vaxa.cis.uwosh.edu. Closing date: March 29, 1996. 

The University of Wisconsin Oshkosh Is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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How Do You Measure Your Success? 

Every now and again it 7 s good to ask yourself, 
"How am I doing?" 

Your boss is only too happy to provide the 
feedback, but that perspective assumes that work is 
the number one priority in your life. 

And your family frequently gives feedback on 
meals, state of the household, etc., but how much of 
that is about who you really are? 

It's important to set standards and evaluate your 
success at reaching them. For example, back in my 
days as an ice hockey player, we had some wild-and- 
crazy road trips. Here are the ways to know we'd had 
a good road trip: 

• We spent more on beer than on food. 

• We spent more on beer than on the hotel. 

• We had a security escort from the bar to the 

hotel. 

• We almost got arrested. 

• We forgot when the team curfew was. 

• Our coach forgot when curfew was. 

• We returned with more pucks than we left with. 

• We returned with more underwear than we left 

with. 

• We won the Sunday morning game. 

• We started planning the next road trip on the ride 

home. 

As we planned the January reception to celebrate 
four years of publishing Women in Higher Education , 
2,500 active subscribers, a World Wide Web page and 
"still having fun after all these years," we decided 
this was a milestone, and it was time to take stock of 
where we were. 

So we listed what we consider the top indicators 
of our success in creating a useful network to serve 
women practitioners in higher education: 

1. We have to empty the wastebaskets more 
than once a month. It used to be a ritual, taking the 
time to clean up the office and empty wastebaskets 
only when the issue was safely tucked in at the 
printer and we could breathe a sigh of relief. 

2, We had to staple five extra pages to the back 
of the spiral notebook in which we record every cent 
that comes into the office. It's an archaic backup to a 



complex but wonderful computer fulfillment system, 
but it has saved our hides many times. 

3, We are being imitated by a big-time New 
York publisher, and we all know that "imitation is 
the most sincere form of flattery." If he wants to serve 
women on campus, we must be on the right track. 

(NEWS FLASH: The Monthly Forum on Women in 
Higher Education suspended publication January 18 
after four issues, due to financial concerns.) 

4, We get calls to switch our long distance 
phone system at least once a week, since we spend 
about $400 a month on calls and faxes. 

5, About half of the people we call as sources 
for articles have heard of us, and many subscribe! 

6, We have been called as editorial sources by 
other writers, including those at Lingua Franca , 
Working Women magazine, the Minneapolis Star- 
Tribune and The Chicago Tribune. 

By what measure do you rate yourself? 

For some, it's surviving from one day to the next. 
For others, it's wanting to get out of bed in the morn- 
ing. Still others count it as a success that they get out 
of bed, not whether or not they want to. 

One colleague knows she's earning enough when 
she can afford to buy a new pair of glasses each year, 
whether or not her prescription changes. 

Most women set standards higher than mere 
financial ones, realizing there's much more to life 
than money. And they recognize that the process of 
getting there itself is more important than reaching 
milestones in life. 

Balance is a key to many, assuring that the 
elements of work, family, and personal time (fun) are 
in equilibrium. 

Time is another measure. One colleague makes 
sure that in every block of time, one is doing some- 
thing for yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Whatever rings your chimes, it's important to 
disentangle yourself from the day-to-day routine 
every now and then to look to the horizon and maybe 
recalibrate your steering mechanism. 

Don't get depressed over being off course a little, 
just make the correction and get on with the journey. 
And keep on having fun! ^ 
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ABA Commission Advises Solutions to Sexism in Law Schools 



If you believe two female Supreme Court justices 
and a female Attorney General show gender bias in 
the legal profession has ended, think again. 

Sexism is alive and thriving in law schools today, 
reports the American Bar Association's Commission 
on Women in the Profession. 

Although the January 1996 report finds a better 
climate for women in law schools and more schools 
with specific woman-friendly programs than 10 
years ago, it also finds many blatant problems. 

Law schools seem to share the problems - and the 
solutions - common to many professional schools that 
have increased the number of women students and 
faculty without adequately addressing the new 
cultural climate that is necessary for their success. 

Based on interviews with students, faculty and 
deans at 58 American law schools in 1994 and 1995, 
the report says female professors endure disrespect, 
while female students are ignored or harassed by 
professors, and face outright bias and bigotry from 
young white male students who are threatened by 
their presence and success. 

Although women students make up 44% of the 
first year-classes and almost 50% of all law students, 
and more women are law school faculty, the report 
documents continuing sexual bias in classrooms, in 
promotion and tenure and salary, and in female 
faculty representation on key committees. 

"Many women students experience sexism that 
impedes their education and many women faculty 
members are hindered by gender bias during their 
careers," says Cory Amron, a Washington lawyer 
who served as project research director. 

"We've discovered that at a lot of places there is 
still a problem," notes American Bar Association 
President Roberta Ramo, calling it "very troubling." 

"Law schools with minimal problems in these 
areas reaped the benefit of strong administrative 
leadership. Deans and prominent faculty members 
have played an important role in fostering gender 
equity and fairness and achieving a critical mass of 
women students and faculty," the report says. 

Over 18 months, the commission recorded the 
stories of bias and discrimination. For example: 

• A faculty member in a large Midwestern law 
school routinely calls women students "little girl" 
and "sweetie." 



• Law texts still portray women as stereotypes. 

• Male law students put down female law 
students, laughing at their comments in class, and 
they receive no reprimand from their professors. 

• Male students refuse to respect women faculty, 
like this one commenting, "I enjoy watching her 
jiggle when she wrote at the chalkboard." 

• Women faculty earn significantly less, as one 
dean commented about hiring people in legal writ- 
ing: "we can get education for cheap because we can 
hire people on the mommy track." 

• A professor at a small Midwestern school kept 
a female student from teaching, stopping just short of 
illegal sexual harassment. His punishment was a 
semester off with full pay. 

In some schools, the problems seem worse than a 
decade ago. In its Executive Summary, the commis- 
sion says today's male law students are responsible 
for much of the problem: "This may be a reaction to 
women's success in terms of numbers; testimony 
indicates that young white males seem more threat- 
ened by women classmates today." 

Another reason for the hostile climate toward 
women may be that "Law schools also mirror 
society's dedine in respect toward fellow human 
beings [and] their cultural differences," notes the 
summary. And the worst "deterioration in civility" 
occurs toward multicultural women professors. 

"People often assume that the younger men in 
law school act in a less sexist manner than senior 
male attorneys, the evidence indicates just the 
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opposite/' the report says. 

Although 28% of the law professors are now 
women, they are more likely to be junior faculty in 
outsider roles, and likely to endure unfair tenure 
battles, lack of respect from male colleagues and 
student challenges to their authority. 

Recommendations To End Bias 

Because "Future generations of our profession are 
molded in law school" and "The legal academy should 
represent the highest standards of our profession," the 
report recommends how law schools can change to 
"fulfill their obligation to graduate skilled and confi- 
dent women lawyers." 

Most of the summary addresses ways to end bias, 
and many are fairly low-cost and easy to do: 

• Committee on Gender. Beginning with the 
dean, the commission recommends that each school 
create a committee on gender issues to provide a focal 
point and a framework for gender-related discussion, 
feedback, and problem-solving, as well as to establish 
new norms in the school. The new norms would 
affirm equality, fairness and dignity, as well as the 
importance of these values for a diverse student, 
faculty and staff population. 

The committee might have sub-committees to 
address major concerns, such as sexual harassment, 
family leave or admissions; or, it might have liaisons 
to faculty committees dealing with these topics. 
Whatever the structure, each law school needs to 
address certain key issues: 

• Hiring. Conducting traditional searches does 
not increase the number of women faculty. Each 
school should discuss innovative ways to attract more 
women faculty. Examples: inviting women visiting 
professors to the school for one- or two-year appoint- 
ments or offering help to two-career couples. 

• Promotion and tenure. Each school can be open 
to alternative criteria and teaching methods, while 
providing early information on exactly what's re- 
quired to climb the academic ladder. 

• Curriculum. Consider whether there is a need 
for additional courses to address gender and other 
diversity issues. ( WIHE suggests: Traditionally, law 
has been taught as an adversarial relationship. But in 
real life, negotiating and collaboration are a key part of 
law. In fact, an index of the social science feminist 
theory in professional periodicals lists law journals as 
a major source of citations, including those at Buffalo, 
Wisconsin and Harvard Universities.) 

• Student life. Law schools should pay special 
attention to groups and publications that may discour- 
age women students from full participation. A number 
of schools, for instance, have few women students on 
their law journal's editorial staff. 

• Admissions. Examine brochures and other 
materials to ensure they're welcoming to all prospec- 
tive students. Review criteria to ensure they give no 
advantage to male applicants. 

The dean can also take steps to ensure that the 
school's faculty provides a welcoming environment 
for all diverse groups. For example, assign women 
professors (and male professors who support female 
colleagues) to key committees and projects. By regu- 



larly reviewing faculty salaries, and seeking adjust- 
ments when necessary, the dean can assure salary 
equity. 

For their part, both women and men faculty 
members have a great deal of power to improve the 
climate for all women in their classes. They can: 

• Create a classroom atmosphere where everyone 
is listened to and treated respectfully. This means 
responding when students make belittling comments 
about classmates, and treating all their students with 
equal respect. 

• Use a broad variety of teaching methods, 
assignments and assessment measures, so students 
have the chance to understand the material in the way 
they learn best. 

• Avoid 24-hour take-home exams, which put 
students who are caregivers at a disadvantage. 

• Encourage women students to speak up in class. 

• Help students in their quest to build a positive 
environment for all. As consumers and clients of the 
educational process, students can help shape their 
education and their profession. Second- and third-year 
students especially can meet in groups to brainstorm 
ideas for improving the law school climate, and com- 
plain about inappropriate textbooks, lectures, com- 
ments in classes, or even faculty behaviors. 

The report also makes suggestions for national 
accrediting agencies, legal professional associations, 
and publishers. All stress collecting and reporting data, 
necessary to provide benchmarks, not to mention 
light-of-day pressures toward full equality within the 
legal profession. ^ 

-DG 

The complete report. Elusive Equality: The Experiences of 
Women in Legal Education (PC: 4920015) costs $18. An Executive 
Summary (PC: 4920014) costs $12. To order, call ABA order 
fulfillment: (312) 988-5522. For more on the work of the 
Commission, contact: ABA Commission on Women in the 
Profession, 750 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60611; 
(312) 988-5715. 
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INI ow in its fifth year, this monthly practitioner's 
news journal can help you reach thousands of women 
leaders on campuses all across the United States and 
Canada. 

Why is this an advantage for your school? 

♦ Women leaders add to the diversity of campus 
leadership, often contributing a new perspective and 
more global view. 

♦ Women students are a majority on most 
campuses. They are your customers, whose needs 
and values deserve appropriate attention. 

♦ Leadership trends are toward a more coopera* 
tive and less competitive approach, a style that 
women traditionally are comfortable with. 

♦ By reaching out to women, searches can 
dramatically increase their talent pool from which to 
select the best candidate. 

♦ You can reach more than 12,000 women 
readers here each month. With a circulation of about 
2,500 and a documented average pass-on of four 
more, (plus 1,000 issues distributed free at confer- 
ences each month), this news journal reaches the 
women who are making a difference on campus. 

♦ Our new World Wide Web site, which in- 
cludes all Career Connections job ads, records about 
1,000 hits per day. 

♦ Low rates, compared to many others, reflect a 
WIHE philosophical value of offering a wide range of 
campus job opportunities to women leaders. 

Some might mistakenly assume that low rates 
reflect a devaluing of the publication or its readers. 
Rather, we believe that high rates would limit the 
ability of some schools on limited budgets to reach 
out to just the candidates who might best help them 
succeed: women. 

We've Been Discovered! 

In 1995, Career Connections ads increased by 
49% over 1994. Perhaps schools are beginning to 
better appreciate the valaue of women leaders, or 
Career Connections Director Mary Zenke is doing 
great work, or both! 
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Who are Subscribers? 

• Administrators, academic and non-academic. More 
than 85% now hold administrative positions. The 
remainder are faculty /other, many having aspira- 
tions to become administrators. 

Subscribers include hundreds of presidents and 
VPs, provosts and deans/directors. And twice as 
many are their associates and assistants, poised to 
move into the more influential leadership roles. 

• Very experienced on campus, with 35% of subscrib- 
ers having been higher educational professionals for 
five to ten years, and 60% more than ten years! 

• Mature professionals . Of subscribers, 30% are in 
their 30s, 45% are in their 40s, and 20% are in their 
50s. (We suspect that those younger don't see a 
problem, and older don't see a solution.) 

• Representatives of a variety of schools. About 70% 
are on four-year campuses and 30% on two-year 
campuses. About 60% of the campuses have more 
than 5,000 students, while 40% have fewer. 

• Inclined to value both substance and attitude . 
These are the women who are striving to improve 
their campuses and themselves. More than 80% are 
seeking to improve their leadership skills, and learn 
from other women leaders. 

• On the move . About 60% list the specific job 
opportunities offered each month as a major reason 
for subscribing to the publication. 
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In Other's Words: 

What Advertisers and Readers Say 

"I was the assistant in the search. We did notice that 
there were more women applying for this position 
than we have seen in the past. Yes, of course we'll 
use you in the future." 

- Advertiser at a top East Coast tech institute 

"It was the easiest ad I placed. And everything was 
perfect once it was in." 

- Nora Hickey O'Neil, JFK School of Government 
Harvard University 

"The process of being one-on-one, being customer 
focused, on what's good working with you... We had 
changes in our ad, but when people like you work 
with us, it's a joy." 

- Dr. Beverly Kissick, College of Technology 
Kansas State University-Salina 

"We were really thrilled with the applicant search, 
because it now includes three women!" 

- Lisa Ard, Sr. Human Relations Specialist 
Miami-Dade Community College 

"I like the Career Connections. It helps to know 
which colleges are using this to advertise their 
vacancies... Overall, it's a great publication.... I 
always get a chuckle or some good feeling when I 
read each issue." 

- A subscriber 

"I am very impressed with the topics and the candor 
-finally, a publication that doesn't BS - especially in 
and about higher education. Now I don't feel iso- 
lated." 

- Suzanne Mason, Coordinator of Health Promotion 
The University of Texas at Arlington 

"I was attracted to your publication because of its 
humanistic feel. Many newsletters, papers, etc. carry 
interesting, relevant articles, but yours has a per- 
sonal approach, too, which is sadly lacking in the 
others." 

- A new subscriber at Marymount College NY 



How to Place Yomr Ad 

• Get agreement on the final wording of your job ad 
from the powers that be on your campus. 

• Call Career Connections at (608) 251-3232 to confirm 
your estimated size and rate. You can tentatively 
reserve your space in the appropriate issue. Consider 
whether you want the full ad text to appear on the 
WIHE World Wide Web site. 

• Get final approval to use WIHE as the best way to 
reach women candidates on campuses. 

• Send final copy by the issue deadline. You can fax it, 
send camera-ready copy, or instruct us to check 
another publication where your ad also appears. Be 
sure to send your logo by mail, not fax, or tell us where 
we can get a copy. 

• While we do NOT require purchase orders before 
running your ad, sometimes it's easier on your end to 
start the paperwork early. 

• Right after publication, you will receive a complete 
copy of the issue in which your ad appears, not just a 
tear sheet, with the invoice. 

• Relax and select the best candidate from a great pool 
that includes women, for a change. 

<§><§><§><§><$> 
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Copy Deadlines 
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Full page 
9 1/2 by 6 7/8" 
$660 




Two-thirds page 
9 1/2 by 4 3/4” 
$500 




Half page vertical Half page horizontal 
9 1 /2 by 3 1 /4" 4 3/4 by 6 7/8" 

$410 $410 





One-third page One-third page vertical 
6 by 3 1/4" l7/8by9i/2" 

$290 $290 




One-fourth page Gerrymander 

4 by 3 1/4" 3 by 4 n/16 by 9 3/8" 

$230 $1,295 

Other sizes may be accommodated depending on 
availability of space. Call for information. 



Surfin' The Web @ M UHE 



Ad Copy Due 


Issue Date 


March 19 


April 1996 


April 19 


May 1996 


May 20 


June 1996 


June 19 


July 1996 


July 19 


August 1996 


August 20 


September 1996 


September 19 


October 1996 


October 21 


November 1996 


November 19 


December 1996 


December 18 


January 1997 



Extra Benefits 



• Typesetting. We can typeset your faxed or 
typewritten copy at no extra charge or hassle. 

• Color. Spot color (teal) can be added selectively 
at no extra charge. 

• Looking good. We are eager to make your ad 
look great. Logos add to the visual appeal of the ad, 
but they should be clear and legible. Faxed logos and 
other copy do not look good. For the best reproduction 
quality, mail us a printed version from your stationery 
or original artwork 

• Listing on the Web. Your ad will be listed by job 
title and school in the Career Connections section of 
the WHE World Wide Web site at no additional 
charge. 

Since going on in August 1995, the site gets about 
1,000 requests every day and Career Connections is 
the most popular section. The complete text of your ad 
may be included on the Web for an additional charge 
of $110. 

Jobs listed on the Web will have a Web icon on 
them, so readers can advise their colleagues that 
relevant jobs are available on the Web. 



Women in Higher Education 
1934 Monroe Street 
Madison WI 53711 



The Women in Higher Education World Wide Web 
site gets an average of 1,000 requests for info every day. 
Career Connections is the section visited most often, 
even more than the editorial! 

All job ads are listed by title and school name on 
the Web site. You can put the complete text of your job 
opening ad on the Web until the job closes for an 
additional charge of $110. 

O 
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Career Connections 
Mary Zenke, Director 

(608) 251-3232 voice 
(608) 284-0601 FAX 
e-mail: career @wihe.com 

Web site: http://www.itis.com/wihe 
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Simice 1992, Ihnsmdreds of schools have advertised Jobs in WIHE, inctading; 



Alcorn State University 

Anne Arundel Community College 

Appalachian State University 

Arizona State University West 

Arkansas State University 

Arkansas Tech University 

Atlantic University 

Augustana College 

Bates College 

Belmont University 

Boise State University 

Boston University 

Bowdoin College 

Bowling Green State University 

Bradley University 

Bunker Hill Community College 

California Institute of Integral Studies 

California Polytechnic State University 

California State University-Berkeley 

California State University- Hayward 

California State University-Long Beach 

California State University-Monterey Bay 

Carleton College 

Carlow College 

Carroll College 

Castleton State College 

Central College 

Central Michigan University 

Central Missouri State University 

Central Washington University 

Centralia College 

Chatham College 

Chapman University 

Chowan College 

City College of New York 

City Colleges of Chicago 

Clarion University of Pennsylvania 

Clarkson College 

Cleveland State University 

Cogswell Polytechnical College 

Colby College 

College of William and Mary 
College of Wooster 
Colorado State University 
Columbus College 

Contra Costa Community College District 

Cornell University 

Creighton University 

Cuesta College 

CUNY: Regents College 

Daemen College 

Dakota State University 

Dartmouth College 

Drake University 

Drew University 

Hast Carolina University 

East Stroudsburg University 

Eastern Illinois University 

Eastern Michigan University 

Eastern Oregon State College 

Eastern Washington University 

Edinboro University 

Emporia Stae University 

Fairmont State College 

Ferris State University 

The Fielding Institute 

Fitchburg State College 

Florida Atlantic University 

Florida State University 

Foothill-De Anza Community College Dist. 

Framingham State College 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Georgia State University 

Golden Gate University 

Grinnell College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Hartnell College 

Harvard University 

Highland Community College 

Hood College 

Indiana University Bloomington 
Illinois State University 
Incarnate Word College 
Indian Hills Community College 
Indiana State University 
Indiana University 
Iowa State University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Kansas State University 
Kansas State University- Sal in a 
Kent State University 
Kenyon College 
Knox College 

Kutztown University of Pennsylvania 
Lake Superior State University 



Lamar University 

La sell College 

Lehigh University 

LeMoyne College 

Lincoln University 

Loras College 

Malone College 

Marco pia Community Colleges 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Massachusetts School of Professional Psychology 

Me harry Medical College 

Merrimack College 

Metropolitan State College of Denver 

Miami University 

Miami-Dade Community College 

Michigan State University 

Michigan Technological University 

Middle Tennessee State University 

Millikin University 

Minneapolis Community and Technical College 

Minnesota State Colleges and Universities 

Mississippi State University 

Moorhead State University 

Montana State University 

Morgan Community College 

Morgan State University 

Momingside College 

Mount Union College 

Mount Scenario College 

Navajo Community College 

Naval Postgraduate School 

New Mexico State University 

North Shore Community College 

Northeastern University 

Northern Arizona University 

Northern Michigan University 

Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oregon Institute of Technology 

Oregon State University 

Otterbein College 

Pacific Lutheran University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Pennsylvania College of Podiatric Medicine 

Pittsburg State University 

Potomac State College 

Prescott College 

Prestonsburg Community College 

Purdue University, Calunret 

Quin nip iac College 

Rancho Santiago CC District 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Rice University 

Rockford College 

Rollins College 

Saddleback College 

Saint Joseph's University 

Saint Louis University 

Saint Mary's University of Minnesota 

Saint Xavier University 

San Francisco State University 

San Jose State University 

Seminole Community College 

Seton Hall University 

Shippensburg University 

Skagit Valley College 

Slippery Rock State University 

Solano Community College 

Southwest Missouri State University 

Spelman College 

St. Cloud State University 

St. John's University 

ft. Lawrence University 

St. Mary's College of Maryland 

St. Olaf College 

SUNY- Albany 

SUNY-Geneseo 

SUNY-Oneonta 

Southeast Community College 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Southwestern University 

Stanford University 

Sterling College 

Tarleton State University 

Taylor University 

Temple University 

Tennessee Technological University 

Texas A&M University 

Thiel College 

Tompkins Cortland Community College 
Towson State University 
Tulane University 



United States Infl University, San Diego 

University of Akron 

University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of Baltimore 

University of California -San Diego 

University of California -Santa Barbara 

University of California -Santa Cruz 

University of Central Florida 

University of Cincinnati 

Universrty of Colorado at Boulder 

University of Colorado-Colorado Springs 

University of Colorado at Denver 

University of Dayton 

University of Delaware 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Houston 

University of Iowa 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois at Uibana -Champaign 

University of Illinois Chicago 

University of Kentucky 

University of Lou isville 

University of Maine System 

University of Maryland at College Park 

University of Maryland Biotechnology Institute 

University of Memphis 

University of Miami 

University of Michigan 

University of Michigan- Flint 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri-Rolla 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

University of Nebraska-Linooln 

University of New Hampshire 

University of New Haven 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Dakota 

University of North Florida 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

University of North Carolina-Charlotte 

University of Notre Dame 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Rhode Island 

University of Rochester 

University of Saskatchewan 

University of South Alabama 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Carolina at Spartanburg 

University of Southern Indiana 

University of ft. Thomas 

University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 

University of Tennessee atKnoxville 

University of Texas at Arlington 

University of Texas at Austin 

University of Texas at El Paso 

University of Texas M.D. Anderson Cancer Center 

University of Texas Medical Branch 

University of the Pacific 

University of the State of New York-Regents College 

University of Toledo 

University of Vermont 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 

University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 

University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 

University of Wisconsin-Parkside 

University of Wisconsin-Platteville 

University of Wiscon sin-River Falls 

University of Wiscon sin- Stevens Point 

University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 

University of Wyoming 

Utah State University 

Valparaiso University 

Vermont Law School 

Virginia Tech 

Washburn University 

Weber State University 

Wellesley College 

West Virginia University 

Western Michigan University 

Western New England College 

Western Oregon State College 

Western State College 

Wheelock College 

Wichita State University 

Winona State University 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Wright State University 
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Former UC Architecture Prof Gains 
$1 Million in Tenure Bias Settlement 

It took 10 years and probably close to 10 feet of 
paperwork, but former architecture professor Marty 
Wang reached a $1 million settlement with the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley in January. 

The settlement is one of the largest ever made by 
UC and heads off a potentially nasty and costly court 

battle scheduled for June 1966. 

"I'm extremely satisfied with this settlement, Wang 
said. "I hope this will help mitigate the flaws with the 
system and serve as a wake-up call to the university. 

Wang came to Berkeley in 1979. She was denied 
tenure in 1986 and 1991, and fired in 1992, when she 

filed a lawsuit claiming bias. , , . . 

Her lawyer says the white male faculty in the 
Department of Architecture formed a "good old boys 
club" and blackballed her, treating her as inferior 
because she is an Asian-American woman. 

She is now an architect in Berkeley and will not 

return to the university. 

In 1992, 21 of 30 students in a graduate class in 
architecture signed a letter to the dean complaining of 
favoritism toward male students and bias against 

minorities. . 

In 1992 an independent evaluation by a committee 
of the Graduate Council found the department had 
ignored "extremely disturbing" reports of sex bias and 

sexual harassment. . , . . A . 

The university denied bias against Wang, but saia it 
was cheaper to settle than to fight it out in court, accord- 
inc to The San Francisco Chronicle on January 22, 1996. UC- 
Berkeley reports that 71% of its tenured faculty are white 
males, 19% are women and 7% are Asian-American. 

U of Montreal to Lure Back PhD Moms 

Alarmed that it's losing about 10 women doctoral 
candidates a year who don't return from maternity leave, 
the University of Montreal organized a fund to support 
the women in continuing their pursuit of the degree. 

Five scholarships of $3,000 (Canadian) each per year 
will help support the women. It is financed by a coali- 
tion of four offices on campus. 

Sponsoring the program are the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies, the Permanent Committee on the Status of 
Women, and the offices of VP for teaching and for 
research/ planning, notes The Chronicle of Higher 
Education on January 19, 1996. 

Job Interviews by Teleconference Level 
Playing Field for Women, Minorities 

Businesses seeking to recruit new employees can 
save time and money, and gain access to a wider range 
of students by using a new PC-based teleconferencing 
system rather than traveling. 

"We're offering to level the playing field for all 
students," says David Cunningham, founder of 
Viewnet, the Madison, Wl-based firm setting up the 
system. "In the great disparity of our society, we're „ 
trying to return cohesiveness and equal opportunity. 



He wants small schools to be on an even footing 
with larger schools, and is especially interested in . 
promoting historically black colleges and universities. 
After little more than two years, 126 schools are linked 
to Viewnet including the Universities of Tennessee 
and Wisconsin, and more are joining each day. 

Businesses such as CitiBank, Dow Chemical, and 
General Mills like the system because it helps them cut 
recruiting costs 60% to 80% while gaining access to 
students at more schools. . 

Todd Landis, college recruiter for Kohl s Depart- 
ment Stores, interviews 800 to 900 management 

trainee candidates each year. .... ... „ 

"Last year we found three candidates that we 
really liked without having to go there. We ended up 
making three hires off the system. It saved us time and 

money," he reports. f 

The system costs $5,995 for hardware and soft- 
ware, and equipment to interface the local telephone 
service. Businesses interviewing a student pay 

Viewnet $30 for a 30 minute meeting. 

Of course, the downside is the loss of the personal 
touch and the warm, firm handshake, but Landis says 
"... if a student is that dynamic, they will overcome 
that," according to the Wisconsin State Journal on 

February 1, 1996. . 

E-mail Viewnet at viewnetinc@aol.com or phone 
(608) 274-0612 for system literature and a videotape. 

Women Economists Lose Male Ally as 
Donald Becomes Deirdre McCloskey 

Assumptions about gender will come under 
greater scrutiny after a prominent University of Iowa 
economist decided to become a woman. 

A Harvard PhD and the author of about 200 
articles and 20 books, McCloskey believes that persua- 
sion plays a big role in human decisions that carniot be 
reduced to mathematical formulae. And she believes 
that sometimes people act out of love rather than 
always serving their own self-interests. 

A close friend of McCloskey at UC-Berkeley 
expects the sex change to have major effects on the 
profession. "Economics is a pretty sexist profession, 
says Martha L. Olney, a visiting associate professor. 
"This whole thing could mean the profession may 
really look at its assumptions about gender." 

Or, the profession could shrug it off, since 
McCloskey has often challenged basic assumptions 
about economics and has had a reputation for being a 
bit of a flake all along, according to The Chronicle of 
Higher Education on February 16, 1996. 

Gender Pay Gap is Less for University 
Administrators, Magazine Finds 

Women who want to earn as much as men do best 
in college administration, library science and engineer- 
ing, according to the February issue of Working Woman 

magazine. , 

While the average woman earns between 85% ana 
95% of a man's salary, these fields are the exceptions. 
In fact, some campus jobs pay women more than men, 
particularly jobs at or near the top. 

It is unclear whether the pay is more equal due 
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to women in the top positions being exceptionally 
highly qualified, or toeing highly visible. 

On the other hand, pay for women and men 
differs greatly in the development field, according to a 
study recently released by the Council for the Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education (CASE). 

Based on 960 responses, the 1995 survey con- 
trolled for years of service in development. It found 
that although women hold 55% of the jobs in develop- 
ment, their average salary is $13,000 less than that of 
men in the field. 

Next month's WIHE will feature the results by 
gender of the annual College and University Personnel 
Association (CUP A) salary survey of 170 administra- 
tive positions at 1,384 schools. 

Long Island U Wins $20,000 Award for 
Minority Women in Extension Program 

Students at Long Island University's Brooklyn 
campus are better off, thanks to a $20,000 award from 
the NYNEX foundation. 

The campus offers evening and weekend classes 
that enable women to hold jobs and meet childcare 
obligations, especially poverty-level women who want 
degrees to become self-sufficient. 

The award will fund scholarships, tutoring, books 
and student services for women living in Brooklyn's 
Bush wick section. Most scholarships require students 
to attend school full-time during the day, so they tend 
to exclude women. 




UC Prez Backs Down on Delaying 
Affirmative Action Changes 'til 1998 

A contrite President Richard Atkinson agreed to 
put the University of California regent's decision to 
ban preferences in undergrad admissions based on 
gender and race into effect in 1997, instead of delaying 
it until 1998, as he had announced earlier. 

Atkinson indicated he was surprised that Gov. 

Pete Wilson and the board of regents would care about 
postponing the change until 1998. 

Transcript Shows Colorado Regents 
Do Plan to Address Sex Relationships 

In the January issue, WIHE chided regents at the 
University of Colorado for dragging their heels on 
disciplining a faculty member who hired a woman 
with whom he had a sexual relationship. 

The transcript of the December 14 meeting indi- 
cates Regent Guy Kelley later withdrew his motion 
that the faculty member be terminated immediately, 
expecting administrators to respond appropriately. He 
said "... it is clear in my opinion that in current policy 
this is... conduct that could be subject to dismissal 
from the U of Colorado." 

The university is conducting a legal audit of its 
employment-related policies and procedures. And 
faculty members are developing expectations of 
professional conduct and procedures for enforcing the 
expectations, which are expected by April 1. 



'The Dean' is a Couple at Antioch College: 
A New Model for Academic Women? 

R/flost deans of the faculty are overworked and 
burn out quickly, but that' s not likely to be the case 
for Cheryl and James Keen, who have been sharing 
the post since September. 

“It's a non-issue," Cheryl Keen told WIHE last 
week. The campus community has accepted the 
couple, which is good because "This job would be 
impossible for one person." 

They divide the job by task, and "people know 
who to go to for what," she explained. At first they 
both tried to go to key meetings like the faculty 
executive committee, but couldn't manage the time. 

The couple was recommended as dean by Zelda 
Gamson, director of the New England Research 
Center for Higher Education at U-Mass, who is also 
an Antioch alumna and former member of the 
Antioch University Board of Trustees. 

"More and more demands are being placed on 
college and university administrators, who have few 
resources to support them," Gamson said. "Every- 
body is stretched - physiologically and psychologi- 
cally - beyond what they are used to doing. Deans, 
especially, have a notoriously high turnover rate. This 
is a healthy and effective way of handling the de- 
mands of the job, she said, and an innovative concept 
whose time has come. 

The Keens have worked collaboratively since they 
met at Harvard University more than 20 years ago. 

"We met outside our advisor's office, and he seemed 
to know where he wanted to go," Cheryl said of her 
future partner. 

Each has managed to get the other to share her or 
his current interest, so their collaboration became 
natural. Since meeting, they have shared six posts at 
four schools and collaborated with others on a book to 
be published this spring by Beacon press. 

The book focuses on people who work for the 
common good. One of the findings Cheryl Keen 
described is that male leaders in academe tend to be 
married to women who support their goals. But 
women leaders tend to never marry, be divorced, or 
never collaborate closely on a project. 

In addition to the dean's post, the couple shares a 
half-time position at the college in recruitment and 
retention. And each tries to take off one day a week to 
work on another book they're writing. 

They also share care giving duties for their 12- 
year-old son and 90-year-old parents who live with 
them. "Working together enables us to juggle life, 
balance demands and keep things humane and fair," 
Cheryl Keen says. "It' s a question of 'Who can take 
Grandpa to the doctor?'" 

An initial concern was that their shared intimacy 
may exclude others, but the reverse has been true. 
"We're stronger as a team than we are individually," 
they say. "We think things through better." And their 
habit of listening for a second opinion leaves them 
open to listen for a third or fourth as well, 
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The Class of 1999: What Separates the Women from the Men? 



Whether you set policy, provide services or teach 
students on campus, it's important to recognize 
differences between the genders. 

Based on responses of 240,082 first-year full-time 
students entering 473 two- and four-year institutions 
last fall, the annual freshman survey shows women 
are more altruistic, practical and financially cautious 
than their male counterparts. 

Conducted by the UCLA Higher Education 
Research Institute and financed by the American 
Council on Education, the survey projects the 1.5 
million members of the class of 1999 to be more 
worried about their finances and disengaged from the 
academic experience than students in previous years. 



Why Go to College? 

Although first-year students cited "get a better 
job" most often as a very important reason to attend 
college, womens' and mens' other reasons differed. 
Women chose to "learn more about things that interest 
me," while men wanted to "make more money." 

Women more often cited "gaining a general 
education and appreciation of ideas, "improving 
reading and study skills," and "becoming a more 
cultured person" as reasons to attend. And they were 
slightly more likely to be influenced by their parents in 
the decision to go to college. 



Get a better job 


All 

77.3% 


F 

78.1% 


M 

76.4% 


F-Differ 

+1.7% 


Learn more things 


74.0 


77.5 


69.8 


+7.7 


Make more money 


72.3 


69.7 


75.3 


-5.6 


Gain general educ, 
appreciation of ideas 


62.5 


68.1 


55.8 


+12.3 


Impr read /study skills 


42.6 


46.1 


38.5 


+7.6 


Become more cultured 


39.1 


44.2 


33.0 


+11.2 


Parents wanted it 


33.8 


35.1 


32.3 


+2.8 



Why Choose This College? 

The major consideration for both sexes was the 
school's academic reputation, although women cited it 
more frequently than did men. Women also were 
more likely to chose a school because it offers special 
education programs and its grads got good jobs and 
admission to top grad schools. 

Cost, size ana location were more important to 
women. Low tuition and financial aid affected 
women's choices than more than men's, as did a 
school's size and proximity to home. 





AH 


F 


M 


F-Differ 


Academic reputation 


49.2% 


53.2% 


44.4% 


+8.8% 


Graduates get good jobs 


43.1 


45.5 


40.0 


+5.5 


Size of college 


33.8 


40.2 


26.4 


+13.8 


Financial help offered 


31.6 


35.2 


27.2 


+8.0 


Low tuition 


27.7 


30.5 


24.4 


+6.1 


Get into top grad schools 


25.5 


28.2 


22.3 


+5.9 


Offers special ed progs 


20.6 


24.2 


16.3 


+7.9 


School is near home 


20.4 


24.3 


15.9 


+8.4 



What Do You Expect to Major In? 

The first-year women chose a fairly traditional mix 
of majors, with just 1.1% opting for a technical field 
and only 2.0% heading into engineering. Although an 
equal number of women and men expect to major in 
business, more men than women expect to be success- 
ful in a business of their own. 

Since more women than men are now starting 
businesses, faculty should acquaint women with the 
possibility of their being future entrepreneurs. 



Professional 


AU 

17.7% 


F 

20.9% 


M 

11.6% 


F-Differ 

+9.3% 


Business 


16.3 


17.1 


15.5 


+1.6 


Education 


10.4 


13.5 


6.7 


+6.8 


Other fields 


10.0 


7.3 


13.0 


-5.7 


Arts and humanities 


9.5 


9.6 


8.9 


+0.7 


Social sciences 


8.5 


11.2 


5.7 


+5.5 


Engineering 


7.4 


2.0 


13.6 


-11.6 


Biological sciences 


6.9 


7.4 


6.1 


+1.3 


Technical 


3.9 


1.1 


7.0 


-5.9 


Physical sciences 


2.3 


2.0 


2.9 


-0.9 



Women's Goals More Altruistic 

Although fewer first-year women than men desire 
to be "very well-off financially," there is little gender 
difference in goals of "becoming an authority in my 
field" and "having administrative responsibility for 
the work of others." 

More women choose altruistic objectives, such as 
"helping others who are in difficulty," "influencing 
social values," and "helping promote racial under- 
standing." Women do not, apparently, view these 
kinds of social service goals as connected to political 
affairs or choose "keeping up to date with political 
affairs" as often as do their male classmates. 





All 


F 


M 


F-Differ 


Very well-off financially 


74.1% 


72.5% 


76.0% 


-3.5% 


Raising a family 


71.1 


72.0 


70.0 


+2.0 


Being authority in my field 


64.5 


63.4 


65.9 


-2.5 


Helping others in difficulty 


60.7 


69.3 


50.5 


+18.8 


Success in own business 


41.1 


36.0 


47.1 


-11.1 


Manage others 


38.1 


37.2 


39.0 


-1.8 


Influence social values 


38.2 


42.7 


32.9 


+9.8 


Promote racial undstnding 


33.4 


37.2 


28.9 


+8.3 


Keep current w/ politics 


28.5 


25.7 


31.8 


-6.1 



Expectations for College Years 

First-year women students' altruism carries over 
into expectations for their college years. Twice as 
many women as men expect to participate in volun- 
teer or community service work. 

In general, women expect more success in college 
than men do. More women expect to earn at least a B 
average, be satisfied with college, earn a four-year 
degree, and find a job in their major field. Given how 
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they spent their time last year (see chart below), these 
expectations appear quite realistic. 





All 


F 


M 


F-Differ 


Find job in major field 


68.9% 


71.3% 


66.0% 


+5.3% 


Get bachelor's degree 


65.1 


67.8 


62.0 


+5.8 


Earn at least a B GPA 


46.6 


47.5 


45.5 


+2.0 


Satisfied with college 


45.1 


49.5 


39.8 


+9.7 


Work to finance college 


39.5 


43.6 


34.7 


+8.9 


Do volunt/ community srvc 


18.4 


24.1 


11.8 


+12.3 


Play varsity athletics 


16.1 


11.6 


21.4 


-9.8 


Join Greek/social organiz 


14.9 


17.3 


12.0 


+5.3 



How They Spent Time Last Year 

Huge life-style differences between the women and 
men students are revealed by how the first-year stu- 
dents spent time as high school seniors. 

While women were more likely to take care of 
siblings, read for pleasure, and do volunteer work, men 
were exercising, doing sports, watching TV, playing 
video games and partying. Women spent more time in 
school activities, like clubs and studying. 



Spent No Time 


Ail 


F 


M 


F-Differ 


Playing video games 


60.4% 


79.3% 


38.1% 


+41.2% 


Volunteer work 


42.2 


37.6 


47.5 


-9.9 


Student clubs /groups 


33.7 


25.6 


43.3 


-17.7 


Reading for pleasure 


25.4 


19.3 


32.6 


+13.3 


Household /child care 


20.8 


12.0 


31.3 


-19.3 


Partying 


18.5 


21.1 


15.4 


-5.7 


Watching TV 


5.6 


5.9 


5.3 


+0.6 


Exercising or sports 


5.4 


6.9 


3.7 


+3.2 


Studying / homework 


2.6 


1.1 


4.3 


-3.2 


Socializing with friends 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


Spent 6 Hours or More 


Playing video games 


4.6% 


1.0% 


9.1% 


-8.1% 


Volunteer work 


7.8 


9.0 


6.3 


+2.7 


Student clubs/groups 


13.1 


15.9 


9.9 


+6.0 


Reading for pleasure 


10.7 


12.6 


8.6 


+4.0 


Household /child care 


11.3 


15.3 


6.5 


+8.8 


Partying 


30.7 


26.4 


35.5 


-9.1 


Watching TV 


30.0 


25.2 


35.6 


-10.4 


Exercising or sports 


50.5 


41.0 


61.6 


-20.6 


St udying / ho me wo rk 


35.1 


40.9 


28.3 


+12.6 


Socializing with friends 


77.1 


74.7 


79.9 


-5.2 



Disagreement on Sex Issues 

The single biggest difference is about sex, always a 
hot topic on campus. Many more men believe that "if 
two people really like each other, it's all right for them 
to have sex even if they've known each other for only a 
very short time." More women agreed that "just because 
a man thinks that a woman has v led him on' does not 
entitle him to have sex with her." And fewer women 
agreed "the activities of married women are best 
confined to the home and family." 

The second largest gender difference was over the 
statement, "it is important to have laws prohibiting ho- 
mosexual relationsnips." Only about a fifth of the women 
agreed, compared to more than two fifths of the men. 

They also differed significantly on whether the 
children of undocumented immigrants should have 
access to education and whether affirmative action in 
college admissions should be abolished. Not only are 
the women apparently more altruistic, they also appear 
to be more tolerant of minority groups. 
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AH 

Woman "led him on" doesn't 
entitle him to sex 88.7% 

Need national health care 71 .6 
Abolish affirmative action 
in college admissions 50.0 
It's OK to have sex if known 
each other a short time 42.7 
People should disobey laws 
violating t heir values 37 .6 
Kids of illegal immigrants 
shouldn't get educated 34.3 
Individuals can do little 
to change society 33.6 

Need laws against gay 
relationships 30.6 

Married womens' activities best 
confined to home/ family 23.3 



F 


M 


F-Differ 


93.4% 


82.9% 


+10.5% 


75.6 


66.9 


+8.7 


44.5 


56.3 


-11.8 


31.4 


56.1 


-24.7 


33.7 


42.2 


-8.5 


27.0 


42.9 


-15.9 


29.6 


38.5 


-8.9 


20.7 


42.4 


-21.7 


19.3 


30.3 


-11.0 



What Does It All Mean? 



Overall, the first-year women students are more 
altruistic, tolerant of other groups and serious about 
their studies than are first-year men. They also differ 
from male classmates on sex and partying. 

What about women's experiencing academic 
disengagement and financial stress? 



Irs true that women reported spending more time 
on studying than did the men. On me other hand, in 
1995 fewer first-year women reported spending six 
hours or more in studying (40.9%) than all students 
reported spending in 198/ (43.7%). 

Although women spent more time on clubs and 
activities than the men did, they are less involved in 
recent years, spurring concern over academic disen- 
gagement in high school for both sexes. 

Considering financial concerns, low tuition and 
financial aid were more important factors for women 
than for men in selecting a college. More women (76%) 
"felt they may not be able to pay for college" compared 
to the men (66%), according to Linda J. Sax, co-author 
of the survey. 

Sax pointed out that besides the financial concerns, 
other indications show women experience more stress 
than their male counterparts. She noted that women 
"self-rated their emotional and physical health lower" 
than did the men in the survey, and that more women 
reported feeling depressed. 

Smoking is another indicator that relates to stress. 
Thirty years ago, when the survey began, more first- 
year men smoked than did women; that trend is now 
reversed. Sax said. 

She also noted that a third of the women reported 
feeling overwhelmed with their activities, compared 
with 17% of the men. In 1966, only 10% of the women 
felt overwhelmed. 

Given the pressures of studying, finances, sex and 
partying they face, it's hard to advise a whole genera- 
tion of young women to lighten up. ^ 



-DG 



To get "The American Freshman: National Norms for 
Fall 1995," write: Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA 
Graduate School of Education & Information Studies, 3005 
Moore Hall, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90095-1521. 
Cost: $22 prepaid plus $4.79 shipping & handling. 
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Athletics Administrators Learn How to Get Top AD Jobs 



Ever wondered why only 14% of NCAA ADs are 
women? Is it the culture or a lack of preparation? 

Last June, 32 women seeking to move into the AD 
chair on their own or other campuses attended the 
first Institute on Athletics Administration. 

Co-sponsors are HERS, which has led 20 annual 
summer institutes for administrators at Bryn Mawr 
PA, and the National Association of Collegiate 
Women Athletics Administrators (NAGWAA). 

"It's one of the best things I've done for myself in 
several years," says Ellen Whale, athletic director at 
Cornell College IA. "It's given me an energy I'm still 
running on." 

At small schools like hers, she explains, people rise 
to administrative positions from within and don't 
always learn key professional skills. 

'The world of athletics is changing in so many 
ways - finances, legal issues, specialization - and the 
institute is a great place to leam, and reinforce that 
perhaps you're already doing the right thing." 

Laurie Kerans of Millikin 
University IL, who attended 
the June institute, recently 
was promoted to athletic 
director. She attributes it to 
her attending the institute. 

"Being AD has been my career goal," she said. She 
was women's basketball coach and director of the 
fitness center when her school sent her to it. 

Communication 

Various communication styles work better with 
different personality types, Ellen Whale learned. 

Each woman learned to identify her own personal- 
ity type, and to recognize those of colleagues and 
students around her. 

"You may not communicate the same as other 
types, being on totally different wavelengths," she 
said. Being sensitive to others' styles has helped her 
tailor the messages to the recipients, improving her 
skills in conflict and people management. 

Likewise, some people make decisions based on 
feelings, while others base them solely on the cold, 
hard facts. "When building your administrative team, 
you want to include others with different styles, not 
only those just like you," she said. 

Career Mapping 

Having been in athletics administration for 21 
ears and wondering about the next 20, Whale learned 
ow to map her career from Cynthia Secor, head of 
HERS Mid-America. 

She looked at her past and present jobs, noted 
which parts of her job she liked and didn't like, and 
identified what kind of job she might like next and 
what she had to do to get there. 

During the institute. Whale was offered a job she 
had interviewed for earlier. With the help of faculty 
and colleagues, she was able to identify and clarify job 
issues that were important to her, and to analyze 
objectively whether the job was right. In the end, she 
decided not to take the job because it was totally 
administrative and lacked the teaching and involve- 
ment with young people she enjoys. 

Negotiating 

Both Whale and Kerans learned strategies for 



negotiating contracts from Merrily Baker, former 
athletic director at Michigan State University. 

Whale learned how to identify her strong suits, 
and exactly what an employer is seeking in a hire. 

In negotiating, most employers have limitations 
on salary offers but can be flexible in trying to meet 
your other demands in terms of benefits and time off, 
as well as resources such as computers and staff. 

Kerans said the time to make these demands is 
right after they say, "You're the person we want." 

Your response should be, "This is the place I want to 
be, and here's what I need to come here." 

Most effective, Kerans says, is to do the salary 
research before the offer. Your response should be a 
statement of fact, such as "Here's the median salary 
for athletic directors in Division X schools, and here's 
the median for comparables in this area." 

Take Care of Yourself 

Since athletics requires attending night and 
weekend events, Kerans says many administrators are 
workaholics who are in the 
office from 7:00 AM to 7:00 PM, 
and then attend events as well. 
She learned some strategies to 
combat burnout from Briquette 
Belgiovine, director of athletics at the University of 
Wisconsin-La Crosse. 

Before retiring at night, she asks herself two 
questions: Did I ao everything I could possibly do 
while at work today, and did I treat people fairly? 

Before attending the institute Kerans says she was 
an insomniac, with heart racing and stomach clench- 
ing all night long. Now she gives herself permission to 
not be overwhelmed or to accomplish every last thing 
on her to-do list. And she knows people in positions of 
power and management can't please all the people all 
of the time, but that's OK as long as she treats each 
person fairly. 

"Her strategies made more sense to me than day- 
planners," Kerans said. "I sleep much better." 

Athletics' Role in Institutional Growth 

Before the institute, Kerans considered athletics 
"something we offer for students and their parents." 
Now she realizes athletics can highlight institutional 
excellence and help market the school into the next 
century. She says, "We've got to raise consciousness 
that Millikin University exists, and athletics is one of 
the ways we're going to do that." 

The week-long institute costs $2,000 plus transpor- 
tation to Bryn Mawr PA. Schools paid the whole tab 
for about 70% of the participants, and at least half the 
cost for another 20%. 

But even if the school can't pay, "It' s the best 
$2,000 you could spend on yourself," Kerans says. 

"But don't think of it as a vacation. It'll wear you 
out. You'll stay up all night, talking and laughing and 
crying. When you come ho me, you'll be exhausted, 
but the wheels will be churning and you'll be so 
excited." 

1996 Institute is June 15-21 

Want to go? Application deadline is March 15. 
Contact Jane Betts, NACWAA Executive Director, 40 
Wagonwheel Rd., Sudbury MA 01776; (508) 433-3895 
ore-mailBetts@MITVMA.MIT.EDU 



It's given me an energy I'm still running on . 

-Ellen Whale 
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Accreditation: Pathway to Promotion for Women on Campus 



If you want to get on a first-name basis with the 
bigwigs at your school, cozy up to the movers and 
shakers and gain insight into the inner workings on 
campus, while supporting women and gaining 
visibility for your abilities on many campuses, Amy K. 
Lezberg and Francesca Tillona have an idea. 

Get into the accreditation scene. 

Every 10 years, or more often if there's a hint of 
trouble, one of six private regional non-profit accredit- 
ing associations gives its blessing - or takes away its 
approval - of the way your school operates. 

It's called accreditation, with the emphasis on the 
"credit" part, in which your own colleagues and later 
a team of total strangers poke into every nook and 
cranny to see what the school's made of. 

Earn a red flag from 
accreditors, and schools risk 
major losses in revenue, 
recruiting and reputation. 

Licenses to operate are on the 
line. 

Effects are a Mixed Blessing 

Last October, the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges postponed a 
decision on accrediting the Los Angeles Pierce Col- 
lege. Citing financial and management problems, it 
made 24 recommendations. 

President Mary Lee told a campus town meeting 
the stress would be good for the college. "The college 
needed to have a fire lit under it," she said, quoted the 
October 24, 1995 Los Angeles Times . 

At the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the 
North Central Association recently approved the 
school's reaccrediting. But it raised concerns about the 
school's strategic planning and cited inadequate 
progress toward race, gender and ethnic diversity. The 
association said it will check on the school in three 
years to monitor progress. 

In 1992 the U.S. Labor Department found the 
school tolerated a hostile climate toward women, and 
the school agreed to pay more than $300,000 to women 
faculty found to be victims of bias. 

How Women Can Get Involved 

Four entry points in the accreditation process offer 
women the chance to enhance their own stature within 
the academy and influence higher education in the 
future, according to Lezberg and Tillona, who pre- 
sented at the 9th annual conference on Women in 
Higher Education sponsored by the University of 
Texas-El Paso in January. 

Amy Lezberg is associate director of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education, of the New 
England Association of Schools and Colleges, Inc. The 
200 schools they accredit include the Ivies, as well as 
area single-purpose schools. 

After women have gotten into the accreditation 
scene, Lezberg has seen plenty of them receive promo- 
tions and job offers on other campuses, including one 
woman being approached about being a president. At 
the very least, women gain a much better perspective 
on how their own campuses operate and their role in 



its success. 

Francesca Tillona, an associate professor of English 
literature at the University of Massachusetts at Lowell, 
got into accrediting seven years ago. As a result of her 
accrediting work, she has been invited to join the 
administration but believes, "My own contribution is 
best made in the classroom." 

How Does Accreditation Work? 

The American system of higher education is unique, 
Lezberg and Tillona say, because rather than a federal 
government imposing its rules on schools through a 
centralized Ministry of Education, each school sets its 
own mission and goals. 

Every 10 years, a school reports on how well it is 
doing what it says it does, and how likely it is to con- 
tinue doing so. Accreditors ask 
if the school has: 

• A mission /purpose 
appropriate for higher ed? 

• The resources to carry out 
its mission/purpose? 

• Current success in 
fulfilling its mission /purpose? 

• A likelihood of continuing to carry out its mission 
for the foreseeable future? 

Entry Point #1: Start on Your Own Campus 

Women's involvement in accrediting is most 
important on their own campuses, Lezberg and Tillona 
say, during the institutional self-study. As members of 
the self-study task force, they can bring their own 
sensitivity and experience to the process. They can ask 
the tough questions, and stand a pretty good chance of 
getting the answers. 

The process starts when the agency advises a school 
it's up for reaccrediting in two years, and they set a date 
for the team's campus visit. 

"Especially for women, who tend to be 
underrepresented in many academic departments and 
at executive levels of higher education, sustained 
participation in the interdepartmental and interdiscipli- 
nary activities that constitute the self-study affords the 
chance to reduce occupational segregation, to engage 
with colleagues drawn from all levels within the institu- 
tion, and otherwise to make their presence felt," they 
say. 

"Women can influence the process, by noting, 
verifying and highlighting real and perceived institu- 
tional inequities based on gender." 

The self-study phase has three parts: 

• Description of the school as it operates, identify- 
ing inequities and problems as well as strengths, some 
of which may not be known. 

• Appraisal of the school's current behavior com- 
pared to its mission, and to the standards of the accred- 
iting agency. Here women can help identify where the 
school meets stated goals, and where not. 

• Projection of how the school should proceed to 
retain its strengths and remedy its deficiencies. "At this 
point, women have the opportunity to influence both 
the methods and the direction of the institution's future 



Women can not only further their own cause 
and that of all minorities , but also help to 
shape the educational system, and, with it, 
the world of the 21st century . 

-Amy Lezberg and Francesca Tillona 
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How to Join the Accrediting Process 

Check the list of accrediting agencies below, and 
call the one for your state. Ask when your school is 
up for reaccreditation, who is your school's liaison 
officer and who are the experienced evaluators from 
your school, some of whom you may already know. 
Contact them or the liaison. 

• Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 
(DE, DC, MD, NJ, NY, PA, PR, VI) 

3624 Market St., Philadelphia PA 19104 
(215) 662-5606 

• New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

(CT, ME, MA, NH, RI, VT) 

209 Burlington Rd., Bedford MA 01730-1433 
(617) 271-0022 

• North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
(AZ, AR, CO, IL, IN, IA, KS, MI, MN, MO, NE, NM, ND, 
OH, OK, SD, WV, WI, WY) 

30 N. LaSalle Street., St. 2400, Chicago IL 60602 
(800) 621-7440 

• Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 
(AK, ID, MT, NV, OR, UT, WA) 

3700-B University Way NE, Seattle WA 98105 
(205) 543-0195 

• Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

(AL, FL, GA, KY, LA, MS, NC, SC, TN, TX, VA) 

1866 Southern Lane, Decatur GA 30033-4097 
(800) 248-7701 

• Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

(CA, HI, Am Samoa, Guam, Marianas, Pacific Islands) 
Senior Colleges and Universities 
c/o Mills College, Box 9990, Oakland CA 94613 
(510) 632-5000 

Community and Junior Colleges 

P.O. Box 70, Aptos CA 95001 
(408) 688-7575 

development." 

Getting in on the self-study can have long-term 
benefits both for school and volunteer. " You get to 
know your own school better than you'd ever know it 
otherwise." But, they warn, "just getting across 
campus and finding parking can stop people." 

Entry Point #2: Accreditation Team Visits Campus 
Having completed its self-study, a campus then 
gets a visit from the agency's accreditation team, a 
group of 10-12 volunteers from comparable schools 
who spend three days on campus. Teams are balanced 
for gender and ethnicity, including those from faculty, 
student services, finance, academics, planning/ 
evaluation and libraries. 

"It really broadens your horizons beyond one 
institution, which is extremely useful. You're saturated 
with information," Tillona says. 

Typically visits start early on Sunday afternoon. 
"It's hard work," she admits. "Enormously long days 
start with pre-breakfast meetings and go on until the 
wee hours. You go non-stop until the exit interview on 
Wednesday. It's very intensive." 

Another benefit to women is the respect and trust 
built up among members of the accreditation team. 
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which can continue as a support network. 

Women may be especially interested in some New 
England Association standards, they advise. 

Under faculty, schools must observe "pertinent 
legal requirements related to equal employment 
opportunity" and their own goals to achieve "diver- 
sity of race, gender and ethnicity." 

Under student services, a school must be "sensi- 
tive to the non-academic needs of its students" and 
adhere to "both the spirit and intent of equal opportu- 
nity and its own goals for diversity." 

Under integrity , the association asks that in all of 
its activities, the school observe "the spirit as well as 
the letter of applicable legal requirements." 

Entry Point #3: Influence the Future of Higher Ed 

The agency may contact team members later for 
their comments in revising the agency's standards. 

"Many women in the academic world have 
achieved their positions only with difficulty and at 
great cost," Lezberg and Tillona acknowledge. 

But their struggles have given women greater 
sensitivity and insight into needs of non-traditional 
students. "Women have an interest in stressing the 
importance of non-traditional methods of delivering 
instruction, more flexible course schedules, and 
expanded guidelines for graduation." 

For example, most accrediting agencies now 
permit schools to grant undergraduate credit for 
experiential learning, and women can make a case for 
expanding that to cover graduate credit as well. 

"Women... are in an excellent position to suggest 
ways in which institutions of higher education can 
probe the implications of their mission and devise 
innovative ways of implementation so as to more 
effectively foster the learning process in a rapidly 
changing student population that must meet the needs 
and challenges of the world in the 21st century," they 
say. 

Distance learning offers a great potential for 
bringing education to women, especially in helping 
women students and professionals limit the interrup- 
tions in their other responsibilities. 

Accrediting agencies must develop appropriate 
criteria and procedures now to review and assess 
distance learning programs. And women can help. 

Entry Point #4: Women on Higher Ed Commissions 

Those who actually vote on accrediting member 
schools are on the Commissions of Higher Education 
for each agency. They make personal judgments 
consistent with accrediting policy, and are expected to 
recommend new or revised policies. 

Just as schools are adjusting to the needs of 
women, so "commissions are going to increase their 
emphasis on educational outcomes," they note. 

By getting on campus self-study committees and 
visiting teams, making suggestions to revise standards 
and serving on Commissions in Higher Education, 
"women can not only further their own cause and that 
of all minorities, but also help to shape the educational 
system and, with it, the world of the 21st century," 
Lezberg and Tillona say. & 
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Where Does Your Career Path Lead? 



Recently a university dean and WIHE subscriber 
asked, "Where is the top of the ladder?" In mid-career, 
she realized her goal wasn't a school presidency and 
asked "What do I do now?" 

A VP at a large college, whose aspiration once was 
to become president, has "reevaluated" and no longer 
actively seeks a presidency. 

Having been her school's interim president, she 
refers to it as "a really good experience" in which " I 
demonstrated to myself and others that I can serve as 
an effective president." 

Marie Wunsch, provost and vice chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin Centers, hasn't decided on 
her top goal. "I understand what I do best and what 
turns me on: inspiring and managing change," she 
says. "I know the risks and the costs." 

'Not Every Woman Should be President' 

By mid-career, most women have enough job 
experience to evaluate their 
likes and dislikes, strengths 
and weaknesses. This is a 
good time for "a very honest 
analysis," Wunsch says. It's a 
challenge because society's 
norms "push and pressure women into thinking a 
presidency is the only route to success, and not getting 
one means failure. 

"Not everyone really wants to be a president, but 
it is hard to acknowledge this publicly. Being presi- 
dent takes skills, attitudes, work habits, and special 
ways of thinking," she says. Some women create 
barriers to show that they can't make it, and it's not 
their fault. Even worse, she says, "some women 
actually take the job and hate it." 

If after reflection, a woman decides she still wants 
to pursue a presidency, the path may not be obvious. 
For some, it "is a very deliberate, planned process with 
all the steps neatly taken," she says. 

IP s not always so neat. 

Speaking from her own life and as a scholar in 
women's career paths and mentoring., she finds "They 
don't always know when the right moment will come, 
or the right place, or the right track." But "they are 
always doing the very best job they can. And they're 
open to serendipity," so that they're there when 
opportunity knocks. 

Such people are generally focused on their careers, 
which Wunsch admits requires extra effort and time. 

"I have no balance. Work is about 98% of my life and 
it's wonderful!" 

She thinks "life has natural peaks and valleys and 
we might need to ride the highs. I will do other things 
at other stages. Presidents don't have much balance; 
women who want to be presidents should not be 
deceived into expecting a balanced life." 

Find Out What's Right for You 

Wunsch's advice to other women on campus: 

• "Know yourself ... deep down. Be honest about 
your aspirations, what you are willing to do to suc- 



ceed, and what you need as a person to feel successful. 
Be honest about your skills, competence, interactions 
with people." 

• "Be honest about your mistakes — admit failure, 
but go on from it. This is especially delicate for women. 
If you admit failure, you think that you represent 
failure for all women." 

• Remember that you define your own success. 
"You don't have to be the president if you don't want 
to be. Never mind what others say." 

• Break unproductive patterns early and be ready 
to move out of your institution if things are not produc- 
tive for you. "Women," she says, "tend to stick it out 
too long and just try to work harder for recognition. 

But once you're type cast as 'a great staff person' 
exactly because you work hard and well, you will 
never be seen as any more than 'a great staff person.'" 

• Try out a new position via the search process. 
There's a lot to be learned, 
especially the self-analysis 
necessary to get on the short 
list. 

• If you're serious, keep 
trying. First-time presidents 
average five searches before being hired. 

"At that level it's usually not skill, expertise or 
reputation. It's context and fit with an institution at a 
particular time. It is not rejection to lose, but usually a 
realistic appraisal of fit and niche. A lot of candidates 
turn down jobs because they don't think they fit, even 
if others do." 

• "Never stop learning. Seek opportunities to learn 
what you don't know." Don't try to fake it, because 
"You get found out in the long run." If you seek a high- 
level position, "do the hard, nitty gritty work until you 
understand how all systems work — budget, person- 
nel, strategic planning, assessment — everything." 
Although you may never be called on to do all of these 
tasks, leaders must "know the big picture, lead, direct 
and select others with talent to move the institution." 

People Skills are Crucial 

Martha Nesbitt, VP for academic affairs at DeKalb 
College, recommends women who aspire to high-level 
jobs "be competent and constantly learning." Other 
indispensable skills she lists are "getting along with 
people, team-building, negotiating, and mediating." 

Because "leadership requires firm decisions which 
sometimes upset people," she says a "most important 
characteristic to cultivate is fairness. Successful leaders 
must be perceived as acting with integrity." 

Because higher education today is full of chal- 
lenges, "aspiring leaders must be prepared for disap- 
pointments," she says, "and be able to rethink goals 
and priorities." In order to be both centered and 
flexible, aspiring leaders also need "a healthy sense of 
self and commitment to one's values." 

The bottom line: Know yourself. Then act on what 
you know. 

-DG 



Women tend to stick it out too long and just 
try to work harder for recognition. 

-Marie Wunsch 
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Publishing Your Dissertation Means Those Dreaded Revisions 



Y ou've devoted several years of your life to re- 
searching and writing your dissertation. An all-consum- 
ing endeavor, it now sits on a shelf, largely ignored. But 
there's good stuff there, really good. 

How can you share it with the world, so others can 
benefit from what you've learned? 

Although today about 45% of doctorates go to 
women, when it's time to publish their research, they're 
often still left out of the networks that help their male 
colleagues get their work accepted. 

Just how does a junior faculty member, PhD or EdD 
in hand, get her dissertation published? 

Dissertations are Dull 

First, consider the difference between your disserta- 
tion and most published books, advises Howard 
Altman, director of the linguistics program at the 
University of Louisville and an occasional writer and 
speaker on academic publishing. 

"The guidelines for the dissertation are different 
from the guidelines for a book," he says. "Most disserta- 
tions are heavily footnoted with references to all previ- 
ous studies, to prove you've read the background." 

But that's not what the typical publisher is looking 
for. "The publisher wants interesting, new material, not 
what's drawn from others' thoughts," Altman says. The 
publisher wants a book "about hot topics" that he or she 
can "make a profit on." 

A related problem, even when the proposed book 
topic is hot, is that "dissertation-type titles don't often 
have strong sales appeal," he notes. Not only must the 
title be changed for publication, it also must be reframed 
in order to convince the publisher of its market value. 

Even in cases where a nonprofit publisher such as a 
university press receives a subvention fee to produce a 
book, the publisher still expects the book to contribute to 
knowledge in its field, and so add to the scholarly 
reputation of the publishing house. 

A rich or confident author may pay the fee to get a 
book out. Or a grant agency may pay the subvention fee 
for an author it believes in, or a title that supports the 
agency's goals. Usually, requiring a subvention fee 
indicates the publisher does not expect big sales. 

Revisions will be Required 

Even very good dissertations require major revisions 
to become publishable, says Barbara Hanrahan, editor- 
in-chief at The University of North Carolina Press. 

"Where young scholars get caught," she says, is in 
the finite amount of time they have in which to earn 
tenure. "They greatly underestimate how much time it 
takes to turn a dissertation into a book. The process isn't 
an easy job and can take a couple of years or more." 

The big problem she finds is that "a dissertation is 
addressed to an audience of no more than five people: 
the people on your committee. But the book has to be 
addressed to an audience of 2,000." 

Revisions tailor the book to a larger, different 
audience. Instead of proving skill in scholarship, the 
author must communicate new ideas to academic 
colleagues, or even to the general public. 

When planning these revisions, Joseph M. Moxley, 
author of Publish Don't Perish: The Scholar's Guide to 
Academic Writing and Publishing , suggests asking: 

• What original contributions am I making? 

• Have I clarified for the reader the significance of 

O 



my results or ideas? 

• Are my examples and illustrations effective in 
explaining my ideas to readers? Are there enough? 

• Have I provided enough background so that 
readers will easily understand my points? Have I 
snowed them with too much background or detail? 

• Have I addressed all the key counter-arguments a 
reader is likely to make? 

• Have I talked too much about the methods and 
not enough about the results? 

• Does the overall organization of the book make 
sense to the reader? 

The Usual Path: Make It into Several Articles 

Because the dissertation often covers a broad issue, 
it often makes more sense to turn it into a series of 
related articles, rather than a book. It's certainly "more 
common to extract articles for refereed journals," 

Altman says. 

Splitting your data, however is no shortcut to 
publication. Expect to spend a lot of time in compilation, 
submission, rejection, submission, rejection, remedial 
work, submission again. 

Ask Around 

Once you've organized your material into several 
possible articles, Altman says, there are ways to reduce 
the number of rejections. 

If you have only recently completed your disserta- 
tion, he advises asking "your advisor or committee 
members which publishers to start with." Different 
university presses specialize in different kinds of lists. 
And some are more likely than others to publish a book 
that began as a dissertation. 

"Send a prospectus to the publisher," he suggests, 
"although there's a very small chance of getting pub- 
lished this way." A better idea would be to "make 
contact with a publisher's rep at a meeting or confer- 
ence," he says. "Or ask your advisor to write a letter to 
the publisher on your behalf." 

Altman adds, "I'm not a strong believer in anony- 
mous submissions. Even for journal articles, it makes 
more sense to pick up the phone and call the editor." 
You can learn what tne editor is looking for and whether 
your idea may fit the publication. One phone call can 
save spending months revising and submitting manu- 
scripts to publishers who have no interest in your topic. 

Or, the editor may tell you this subject matter is not 
their market niche, and suggest another publisher who 
likes to handle this topic area. 

Another strategy is to give a presentation on your 
research results at a conference, either in your specific 
discipline or in a broader higher education arena. This 
step adds to your credibility as an expert on your topic, 
and it provides networking opportunities with publish- 
ers or potential collaborators on follow-up studies, 

-DG 

For more info, contact: Howard Altman, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292; Ph: (502)852-0485; Email: 
hbaltm01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu. Publish Don't Perish: The 
Scholar's Guide to Academic Writing and Publishing by Joseph M. 
Moxley, 1992 by Praeger Publishers , P.O. Box 5007, Westport, 
CT 06881; Ph: (203) 226-3571. (It contains a bibliography listing 
publishing guides for different academic fields.) 

Barbara Hanrahan is at The University of North Carolina 
Press, Box 2288, Chapel Hill NC 27515 
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'I'm Not Your Mother:' New Faculty Struggle with Gender Issues 



You're 24 years old, just beginning what you 
hope will be a long career in higher education, teach- 
ing an introductory composition course, full of excite- 
ment and hope, not to mention performance anxiety 
and fear of failure. 

Nothing prepares you for the impact of gender 
differences in your classroom, according to three 
young female instructors at University of North Texas 
(UNT). 

Perhaps what they learned, as presented at the 
University of Texas-El Paso conference on Women in 
Higher Education in January, can enlighten others in 
their position. 

Allessandria Polizzi, Sandra Councilman and 
Cathy Thomason are all teaching fellows at UNT, 
where they teach composition to first year students. 

As Thomason puts it, they are "at the front line of 
communication" for 
students, many of whom 
are making the transition 
from teenager to adult, 
both socially and intellectu- 
ally. 

Curling Up with a Red Pen 

Early in her first 
semester as an instructor, 

Polizzi was warned about student behavior via a story 
about a female adjunct composition instructor at UNT 
who met with a struggling male student. Unhappy 
with his grades and frustrated by what he saw as the 
instructor's inflexibility, he retorted: "It's too bad all 
you have to curl up with at night is a red pen!" 

Polizzi studied the experiences of four new 
instructors at UNT to validate her personal view that 
students treat female and male instructors differently. 

"My male colleagues always seemed better able to 
detach themselves from their students. I had never 
experienced the relaxed self-confidence they were able 
to muster because they were immediately the stu- 
dents' teacher and not their mother substitute." 

She observed four instructors, two males and two 
females, teaching sections of the same composition 
course. She asked: Do students pay attention? Are they 
on time and prepared? Do they ask questions? How 
does the instructor respond to these questions and 
interact with the students? 

Even controlling for methodology and type of 
assignments, she found that students, regardless of 
gender, showed more respect for male instructors. 

That is, they were more attentive, alert and involved 
than they were with female instructors. 

What to do about it? Polizzi contends that instruc- 
tors should allow it to occur, without "breaking the 
bounds of comfort or acceptability." By understanding 
that it happens, it can be simply another variable 
tossed into the "chaotic unfolding of wills and 
thoughts" that occurs in the classroom. 

Men Students Score Lower in Writing 

Within the world of gendered communication, 
Sandra Councilman shifts from red pens at night to 



red lines in the classroom. Noting her men students 
averaged consistently lower scores on their papers 
than female students, she analyzed how female and 
male discourse affected her classroom. 

Overall, she found women scored 3.8 points higher 
than men. Reviewing her assignments. Councilman 
wondered if she was biased toward women. No. Of 
the six A's she eventually gave, three each went to 
women and men. 

Was she more persuaded by women's discourse? 
She describes theirs as discourse that tends to be more 
emotionally based, which doesn't lead but rather is 
guided by the discussion, and which tends to include 
more personal references and hedge words, such as 
"perhaps" rather than "certainly." 

She found no bias toward women, especially in 
grading assignments calling for strong, factual argu- 
ments and not emotional 
responses. 

Finally, Councilman 
concluded that the women's 
higher scores were primarily 
due to their having developed 
higher communication skills 
than men at an earlier age, a 
conclusion supported by the 
literature in the field: women entered die classroom 
with an advantage. 

However, she also found that her assignments, 
presented in a style compatible with female discourse, 
posed an additional barrier for the men. 

"I ... looked at my prompts and my exercises..., 
and I realized that most of them are very much ori- 
ented toward female discourse. The way in which I 
presented material may very well have been detrimen- 
tal to my male students," the very ones who need her 
help the most. 

Councilman's assignments were deliberately 
vague, using many questions but few commands, to 
encourage creativity. "My male students... feel trapped 
by the very procedure I had hoped would make them 
feel freer to write as they pleased." 

It was as though they were asking for the rules, the 
recipe they could follow to get a good grade. 

She believes that instructors should strive for 
androgyny in their spoken and written communica- 
tion, so that male students will be more comfortable. 
One way to do this is to give more specific examples 
and possibilities for writing. (See box.) Better yet, 
incorporating both styles allows both male and female 
students to do their best. 

Androgynous Discourse 

Analyzing whether or not discourse is androgy- 
nous might be beyond most first year students. But 
getting them to use gender neutral terms in that 
discourse is Cathy Thomason's goal. 

'Tart of our focus, as teachers of communication, 
should be to prepare our students to communicate 
with all people, both during and after college. To bring 
this about, it is essential to teach our students to use 



My male colleagues always seemed better able 
to detach themselves from their students . I had 
never experienced the relaxed self-confidence 
they were able to muster ... 

-Allessandria Polizza 
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Writing Assignments and Male Discourse 

Councilman analyzed the assignment that gave her 
male students the most problems, and came up with 
suggestions that spoke their language: 

Original Version (female discourse): 

Visit a place where your community is located or 
"hangs out" and see what's there. What's the atmosphere 
like? What are the people doing? How does the place fit 
in with the community - is it a place for fun, for work? Do 
the people make the atmosphere, or does the place seem 
to have a personality all its own? 

Addition (includes male discourse): 

Begin your paper by describing the physical charac- 
teristics of the place - the way it looks from the outside, 
where it is located, how you enter, what the dimensions 
are, what the walls look like, etc. Remember that physical 
is not just sight - it is sound, smell, touch and taste as 
well. Describe the place as best you can, as thoroughly as 
you can, and then discuss what these physical character- 
istics mean to the community. Why are the walls the color 
they are? What would the place be like if one or two of 
these physical characteristics were removed? Finish your 
paper by giving your overall perception of the place - 
how it made you feel and why. 

gender-neutral terms." How to do this in a way that 
reaches first year students presents instructors with a 
significant headache. 

Realizing she couldn't get students to use gender- 
neutral terms until they were convinced that commu- 
nication was indeed gendered, she used gender 
neutral riddles to show how people infer a specific 
gender, and discussed the implications for such so- 
called generic terms as "he" and "man." 

Thomason then discusses the meanings of sexism, 
sexist language and gender neutral language, giving 
written examples of each. From that, she hones in on 
how the use of masculine terms to denote all humans 
is a "false generic" - and thus sexist. 

To make her point, she chooses examples of the 
failed masculine generic. For example: 

"Man has two sexes." 

"We asked the Girl Scouts to man the booth." 

Thomason uses humor to demonstrate problems 
with accepted grammatical forms, to disarm the 
students without attacking them personally, and to 
"get the entire class laughing at the flaws in our 
language, instead of laughing at a particular group of 
people responsible for these flaws." 

Finally, when students are receptive, she discusses 
some useful tools for avoiding gender-specific terms. 
She concludes, "Watching them realize that there is 
something wrong with the 'generic' masculine forms 
is a truly wonderful experience. Not all of my students 
got what I was talking about, but for most, I could 
almost see their minds working, considering what I 
was saying." 

Just starting academic careers, these young 
women realized gender does make a difference in 
their classrooms. They found solutions on their own 
terms. Others can take a note, in red pen, of course, 

-PJ 
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What Do Women on Campus Really Want? 

Although men have asked that question for eons, 
only recently has serious inquiry begun. 

Surfers on the VJIHE World Wide Web site in 
January took the time to answer: "If your fairy god- 
mother granted you one wish to change your campus 
overnight for 1996 and the years to come, what would 
it be?" Thanks for your responses: 

☆ "Reverse the sexes of all the employees, in 
teaching and administration." 

☆ 'Td like our campus to be safer. I hear about 
bad things happening around universities all the time, 
and it makes me feel unsafe here." 

☆ "I am a single parent living in the South, 
research faculty in a clinical department of a major 
medical school, trying to raise my daughter and 
continue the level of quality research I achieved as a 
graduate student in the Northeast, all at the same time. 

"If my fairy godmother granted me one wish to 
change my campus overnight for 1996 and beyond, 
my wish would be to enlighten this culture to the 
value of smart women. I miss being respected and 
listened to for my opinion. 

"Frequently, the social attitudes of this region, 
based primarily on the fundamentalist Christian 
religious movement, totally prevent my colleagues 
from viewing me as anything more than a 'messenger 
of Satan/ The intolerance of that view irks me tremen- 
dously. 

I "I do not engage in socially unacceptable behavior 
and I realize my daughter needs good care, but most 
of the time I have no other options than to limit my 
time in the lab. It is very difficult to find people who 
| will care for her for a few hours in the evening so I can 
finish a long experiment. 

"People automatically assume that I am out 
'trolling' for a man, since I am unmarried. It is very 
frustrating." 

1 # "That (my school) would improve the male/ 
female ratio of professors in the sciences and engineer- 
ing/computer science classes." 

☆ "In the fantasy world of fairies, the architecture 
faculty will go through the process similar to film 
negatives: 

What is green, shall be pink; 

From ignorance into awareness; 

From politics into the fantastical notion of 'work- 
ing-hard-enough-producing-good-work-and getting- 
the appropriate recognition/" 

"It is not enough to ask for a more equal represen- 
tation of women in key positions in the faculty. IPs a 
social attitude that needs to change. 

"But it would be a good start to be fortunate 
enough to study in 19% under women as studio 
masters, to receive architectural criticism from a 
different approach, with different design matters and 
agenda in mind." 
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Sometimes, You Can Go Home Again to Academe 



W hen women administrators leave higher ed for 
careers elsewhere, most don't intend to return. 

But given the right job or the chance to make a 
significant contribution for decent pay, all those 
interviewed for last month's "Is the Grass Greener Off- 
Campus?" would happily return to campus. 

How about those who've returned to campus? 

More and more women are building eclectic 
careers, combining work in very different arenas, 
especially work in government service, with a higher 
education career. 

Bernadine P. Healy announced in July that she 
would become dean of the Ohio State University's 
College of Medicine. The former head of the National 
Institutes of Health, she had campaigned unsuccess- 
fully for the Ohio State Senate in 1994. 

Donna Shalala is former chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and former president of CUNY's 
Hunter College. She is now a key cabinet head in Bill 
Clinton's administration. 

Like Healy, 

Condoleezza Rice is an 
example from the other end 
of the spectrum. Rice, 
provost and professor of 
political science at Stanford 
University, returned to 
Stanford following a two- 
year-stint in the White House. From 1989 to 1991, she 
was special assistant to the president for national 
security affairs and senior director for Soviet affairs for 
the National Security Council. 

She told WIHE that her experience in Washington 
strengthened her commitment to Stanford and that she 
returned to campus with a greater "appreciation of the 
freedom of thought, exploration and expression that 
the academy allows. 

"There is no other environment that can match the 
energy of a place like this, where leaders in their fields 
create ideas and transmit them to the best young 
minds in the world," she said. 

DC Experience Changes Her Life 

Working in Washington, DC can be pivotal. 

Dolores Martin, dean of the School of Business at 
Eastern New Mexico University and former staffer in 
administrations of former Presidents Reagan and 
Bush, says the experience completely changed the 
course of her career. 

Martin joined Ronald Reagan's staff as a senior 
policy analyst, taking a one-year sabbatical from her 
faculty position at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
When the White House job stretched beyond one year, 
Martin extended her time off to a two-year, unpaid 
leave of absence. After that ran out, she gave up her 
tenured position at Nebraska. 

When George Bush became president, Martin 
worked at the White House for six months, then 
moved to Capitol Hill as a senior economist for 
Congress' Joint Economic Committee. 

Finally, in July 1992, she returned to academe. 

Like many faculty members, Martin had never 
considered any other career. While at Nebraska, she 
hadn't aspired to administration. "I was the only 



tenured woman in a department of 75," she says. "I 
never saw the possibility of becoming chair and was on 
the path to becoming a full professor." 

In DC, "I got the administrative experience which I 
hadn't had," she reports. "I discovered it was fun to put 
a team together and implement ideas and accomplish 
things. I found that I couldn't return as a faculty 
member any more." 

One thing she learned: Capitol Hill is even more 
politicized than the White House. But Martin doesn't 
apply her high level politicking skills to her job in New 
Mexico. "I fight myself" from lobbying and getting 
involved politically, she says. 

"I used to read four newspapers a day; now I just 
read the Wall Street Journal And, I don't miss the 
insider news." She finds living in a rural area "has been 
a refreshing change" from the urban DC. 

Know the Downside, not Just the Upside 

"There are positives and negatives to government 
service," Martin says. "The 
biggest negative is that your 
colleagues may be reluctant 
to give you credit for your 
activities in government. 

"The policies and 
position papers you wrote, 
the presentations you gave at 
the National Governors 
Conference and other meetings do not count academi- 
cally for most faculty. This work is not considered as 
valuable as papers published in scholarly journals or 
delivered at academic meetings." 

When considering a government post, Martin 
advises women to "look carefully at the evaluation 
criteria for tenure and promotion in your department 
and explore with your colleagues how they view it. 
Most," she points out, "will view it as time off." 

But for Martin, the upside clearly outweighs the 
downside. "The upside is that you will get so many 
insights that will invigorate your teaching." The experi- 
ence, she says "will make your teaching and research 
richer. And, the networking will provide you access to 
more data than you would otherwise ever have." 

Every woman's experience is individual. 

Catharine Stimpson, Director of the Fellows Pro- 
gram at the MacArthur Foundation in Chicago, is on an 
extended leave from Rutgers University NJ. A tenured 
"University Professor" there, she can teach in any 
department and generally has taught in English and 
women's studies. 

"Colleagues have been very supportive," she 
reports, perhaps because she's in charge of what is 
considered "a very prestigious program." 

Regardless of the perceptions of campus colleagues, 
most women who return to higher education from 
government, nonprofit or other organizations say 
they've learned more than they would have if they had 
followed a completely straight career path. Stimpson, 
for instance, says she's "learned a great deal in many 
other fields ... both inside and outside of academe." 

And for the women who have built eclectic careers, 
that has made all the difference. & 
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There is no other environment that can match 
the energy of a place like this (Stanford), where 
leaders in their fields create ideas and transmit 
them to the best young minds in the world. 

-Condoleezza Rice 




Reach more than 12,000 readers here each month for only 
$230, and millions more on our World Wide Web site: 



http://www.itis.com/wihe 

indicates the FULL TEXT of this announcement 
is available on the Web site, so colleagues can check out 
appropriatepositions. Call Mary Zenke (608) 251-3232 
for details. The April issue closes on March 19, 1996. 




PRESIDENT 

FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE 

The Search Committee invites applications from and nominations for 
a creative, energetic leader to serve as President of Fairmont State 
College. 

Located on an 80-acre hillside campus in Fairmont WV, approxi- 
mately 90 miles south of Pittsburgh, PA. Fairmont State College is an 
accredited, undergraduate, state-supported college, with an enroll- 
ment of 6500 students, an increase of 67% in the last 15 yearn. Offer- 
ing 126 degree programs including courses of study leading to bac- 
calaureate degrees in business, fine arts, humanities, industrial tech- 
nology, social and natural sciences, health careers, and teacher edu- 
cation, the College also conducts programs for career-technical edu- 
cation, granting a one-yectr certificate as well as the associate degree 
after two years of study. Pre-professional study is available in medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, pharmacy, architecture, engineering, and physi- 
cal therapy. Two additional campuses are the Clarksburg Center, tar- 
geted for imminent construction of a new fqcility, and the Robert C. 
Byrd National Aerospace Education Center, a state-of-the-art facility 
dedicated to aviation technology. Along with its traditional academic 
foundation, Fairmont State College includes a comprehensive com- 
munity and technical college component For additional information, 
consult "The FSC Homepage" (http.V/www.fairmont.wvnetedu). 

Fairmont State College is one of ten institutions in the State College 
System of WV, and the President reports to the State College System 
Board of Directors through the Chancellor of the System. In addition 
to a house, car, and excellent benefits package, the President's sala- 
ry for FT 1995-1996 is $87,600. 

Candidates for the position should possess the following characteris- 
tics: 

• Earned doctorate required; teaching/scholarship experience pre- 
ferred. 

• Successful record of senior-level academic administration, includ- 
ing commitment to building mutually beneficial relationships be- 
tween internal and external constituencies. 

• Proven experience in fiscal and personnel management 

• Commitment to keeping the academy current with evolving technol- 
ogies. 

• Commitment to diversity, professional integrity, and principles of 
collegial governance. 

Applications are requested by March 8, 1996, for initial consideration. 
Applications will be accepted until the position is filled. Applicants 
should send a current r£sum6, and letter discussing the candidate's 
qualifications in terms of the above criteria. Nominations, requested 
by March 1, should include the nominees's address and telephone 
number. The new President will assume the position as soon after July 
1, 1996, as is mutually agreeable. 

Please send nominations and applications to: 

Marie Carter 
Executive Secretary 

Fairmont State College Presidential Search Committee 
1018 Kanawha Blvd., East Suite 700 
Charleston, WV 25301 

Inquiries may also be directed to Ms. Carter at the above address or 
by calling (304) 558-0699. 

An Equal Opportunity, At Urinative Action Employer 
Women and Minorities are encouraged to apply. 




Position Announcement 

CHANCELLOR ' 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
AT STEVENS POINT 



The University of Wisconsin System (UWS) invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Chancellor of the University 
of Wisconsin-Stevens Point (UW-SP). UW-SP is one of eleven 
comprehensive universities in a public higher education system that 
also includes two doctoral universities, thirteen freshman/sophomore 
centers, and a statewide Extension. 

Established in 1894 as the Stevens Point Normal School, UW-SP has 
evolved from a training school for teachers into a comprehensive 
regional university with a fall 1995 student enrollment of 8,407 
students (8,011 undergraduates and 396 graduate students), and with 
approximately 650 faculty and academic staff, 369 classified staff, and 
an annual budget in excess of $92 million. 

The 335-acre campus is set amidst naturally -preserved woodlands, 
marshlands and meadows. The University is located in Stevens Point, 
a city of about 25,000 in a tri-county area of 200,000. 

UW-SP is comprised of four colleges — Fine Arts &. Communication, 
Letters and Science, Natural Resources, and Professional Studies — and 
offers 36 academic majors leading to undergraduate degrees, as well 
as 17 graduate studies programs. In 1993-94, UW-SP conferred 1,490 
undergraduate degrees and 137 graduate degrees. 

The chancellor is the University's chief executive officer and is 
accountable to the Board of Regents through the UW System 
President. Operating in an environment of shared governance, the 
chancellor is responsible for the preparation and administration of 
academic, personnel, fiscal, and student life policies of the institution. 
The chancellor is also responsible for advancing the interests of the 
University by working effectively with the city, county and state 
government leaders; alumni and foundation support groups; System 
colleagues, business, and industry. 

The position is available July 1, 1996. Nominations and applications 
will be held in confidence if so requested, however, in accordance 
with Wisconsin open records law, the names of finalists are disclosed. 
Nominations will he accepted until March 1, 1996, and applications 
until March 15, 1996. Fqr a complete description of the position, 
please contact: 



Professor Edward J. Miller 
Chair } Chancellor Search and Screen Committee 
131 Old Main, University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 
Stevens Point, WI 54481-3897 

phone: (715) 346-2124 
fax: (715) 346-2561 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WiSCONSiN-STEVENS POINT IS AN 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTiON/EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 



The 21st annual 
Summer Institute for 
Women in Higher Education 
will be held June 23-July 19, 1996 
at Bryn Mawr PA 

It offers women intensive training in management 
education. Many of today’s top female college and 
university leaders 
are graduates of the institute. 

Applications are due April 1, 19%. 

For more information, contact Betsy Metzger, 
HERS Mid-America, University of Denver, 

7150 Montview Blvd, Denver CO 80220 
(303) 871-6866; FAX (303) 871-6897. 
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Bronx Community College 

The City University of New York 



The Board ol Trustees ol The City University ol New York and the Presidential Search Committee invite 
nominations and applications for the position of President of Bronx Community College. 

The City University of New York, the nation’s largest publicly supported urban university, comprises ten 
senior colleges, six community colleges, one technical college, a graduate school, a law school, a med- 
ical school, and an affiliated medical school. Nearly 206,500 students are enrolled in academic pro- 
grams, ranging from the associate to the doctoral degree, offered at campuses located throughout the 
live boroughs of New York City. 

Bronx Community College (BCC), established in 1957, is a comprehensive urban community college 
whose mission is to prepare students for professional and technical careers and to provide a foundation 
ol general education and critical thinking skills that will enable students to transfer to a senior college. 
With 25 associate degree programs and 4 certificate programs In a broad range of areas, BCC has pro- 
vided opportunities for success to more than 22.000 graduates of diverse ethnic and economic back- 
grounds who have gone on to earn Bachelor's degrees or pursue careers as skilled professionals and 
technicians. 



The College, which has a full-time faculty of 178, enrolls over 8,000 students. The student body is 50% 
Hispanic, 43% Black, 4% White and 3% Asian. The median age of BCC students Is 26; 43% are 
employed; 68% are female; 44% have dependent children; 40% are non-native speakers of English; and 
75% are the first in their families to attend college. BCC’s annual budget Is $33.5 million, funded through 
New York State and New York City tax-levy appropriations in addition to student tuition. In 1995, external 
funding for sponsored programs at the College totaled more than $1.5 million. Located in the University 
Heights section ol The Bronx, the beautiful 50-acre campus contains 32 buildings, including landmark 
buildings and The Hall of Fame ol Great Americans. 

The President serves as the chief academic and administrative officer of the institution. 

Leading candidates will typically have: 



■ A demonstrated commitment to academic excellence and to urban, public higher education in a 
multi-cultural, multi-ethnic city; 

■ An earned doctorate or professional equivalent, universlty/college-level teaching experience, 
and a record of scholarly achievement and/or professional distinction that is appropriate for 
presidential leadership; 

■ An understanding of how a college functions within a multi-campus system in which the 
President serves under the general direction of the Chancellor according to policy set by the 
Board of Trustees; 

■ A capacity for academic leadership within the College, including experience in the senior-level 
management of an Institution of higher education; 

■ A commitment to enhance the quality of student life and strengthen the delivery ol services to 
students; 

■ The ability to communicate with and represent the Institution to Its outside constituencies, 
including the community, alumni, the business community, and legislative and other 
governmental bodies; 

■ Experience in attracting external funding and in handling the complexities of city, state, and 
private support; and 

■ A demonstrated commitment to equal employment opportunity, affirmative action, and the 
promotion of cultural pluralism. 

The position is available on or before September 1,1996, The compensation package includes a salary 
of $127,575 per annum and benefits. The review of applications will begin on March 25, 1996; therefore, 
applications and nominations are especially encouraged prior to that date. 

Applications : Applicants should send (1) a letter expressing their Interest In the position, (2) a curricu- 
lum vitae, and (3) the names of five references (references will not be contacted without the applicant’s 
prior permission). 



Nominations : Nominators should send a letter of nomination and, if possible, the nominee’s curriculum 
vitae. Applications and nominations should be sent to: 




The Honorable Thomas Tam, Chair 
The Bronx Community College 
Presidential Search Committee 
The City University of New York 
535 East 80th Street (Room 110) 
New York, NY 10021 



Additional Information : Please cali Mr. Donald Glickman, Executive Director for Executive Search and 
Evaluation, at (212) 794-5740; Fax; (212) 794-5586. All inquiries, nominations, and applications wilt be 
held in strictest confidence. 



The City University of New York, an Equal Opportunity/ Affirmative Action Employer with a strong commit- 
ment to racial, cultural and ethnic diversity, actively seeks and encourages nominations and applications 
from men and women of all races and ethnic backgrounds. 




Loras College 



VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Loras College invites applications and 
nominations for the position of Vice 
President for Academic Affairs (VPAA). This 
position represents an unusually favorable 
opportunity for a solid leader to make a 
significant impact and contribution. The 
faculty and the administration support 
academic leadership from the office of the 
Vice President for Academic Affairs, and 
strong sentiment exists that the new VPAA 
should provide effective advocacy for the 
Academic area with the Cabinet, the 
President, and the Board of Regents. 

The new VPAA will need to address several 
important issues: curricular review; outcomes 
assessment and program review; faculty 
evaluation linked to compensation; faculty 
development in teaching and learning; use of 
technology in the educational process; a new 
or expanded library; cooperation with the 
Faculty Senate in addressing governance 
issue; and contemporary developments in 
higher education. 

Loras is a Catholic, four year, coeducational, 
liberal arts institution with preprofessional 
and career preparation, dedicated to high 
academic, ethical, and moral standards. It is 
located in Dubuque, Iowa, a community of 
60,000, at the junction of Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Founded in 1839 by the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Loras is Iowa’s 
oldest college. Its 60 acre campus is in a 
residential area with easy accessibility to 
downtown and major highways. The student 
body consist of 1,800 students, over 90 
percent of whom are full-time undergraduates. 
Approximately 1,050 students live in college 
housing. Programs lead to bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science or bachelor of music 
degrees with 47 majors offered by 21 
departments. Loras offers graduate programs 
in selected fields of study. 

The College will select a candidate who 
possesses tne combination of characteristics 
which best meets the needs of Loras. Several 
of these characteristics are: an earned 
doctorate, preferably in an area of the 
traditional liberal arts or sciences; evidence of 
achievement in teaching and scholarship; 
demonstrated administrative effectiveness, 
preferably including experience as an 
academic dean, associate academic dean or 
division chair; a commitment to Catholic, 
liberal arts education as articulated in the 
College's mission statement; and the ability 
to assert visionary leadership, to motivate 
and to inspire. 

The position is available in summer, 1996. 
Compensation is competitive, commensurate 
with qualifications and experience, 

Address nominations, applications, inquires 
or requests for a full search profile to: 

Dr.. Robert Kaffer 

Higher Education Administrative Search, Inc. 
P.O. Box 12158 
Denver, CO 80212-0158 
Phone: 303/423-4617 Fax 303/423*1976 

To apply, send resume or curriculum vitae 
and names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of at least four references. References will not 
be contacted until the candidate is notified 
and approves. Review of candidate materials 
will begin on March 18, 1996 and will 
continue until an employment decision has 
been reached. 

An Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 

Woman and Minorities arc Encouraged to Apply. 
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Terns §tate University 



VICE PRESIDENT 
FOE STUDENT AFFAIRS 



Effective Date: June 1996 
Responsibilities: 

The Vice President for Student Affaire is the University's chief 
advocate for the personal, cocurricular, and academic development of 
Ferris State University's diverse student population. He/she is 
responsible for integrating student services from recruitment through 
job placement, ensuring the quality and customer focus of those 
services, and providing a safe, supportive environment for student 
development. Reporting directly to the President and serving on the 
administrative cabinet, the Vice President is responsible for providing 
leadership for a comprehensive student affaire division, including 
enrollment services (admissions, assessment services, 
scholarehip/financial aid, and registrar) and student affairs (student 
leadership and activities, student judicial services, university 
recreatiop, minority student affaire, health center, personal counseling 
center, career planning and placement services, student life, and the 
student center). The Vice President provides a strategic vision for 
enrollment services and student affaire, resolves student-related issues, 
works effectively with other University areas to enhance the quality of 
student life, and represents the division both on and off-campus. 

Required Qualifications: 

• Ph.D. or terminal degree 

• Minimum of five years of successful leadership and management of 
programs and activities related to the above responsibilities 

• Documented administrative skill in budget management, 
supervision and personnel administration, staff development, 
program development, evaluation, and information technology 

• Demonstrated written and oral communication skills and 
interpersonal skills, including negotiation and conflict resolution, 
sufficient to effectively promote a vision for the division and fulfill 
the job responsibilities 

• Experience working with large, multicultural student populations; 
meeting the needs of minority, women and noniraditional 
students; and enhancing diversity and multi cultural ism on campus 

• Demonstrated ability to enhance student recruitment, development, 
academic achievement, retention, and quality of life 

• Documented record of advocating student rights and 
responsibilities 

• Ability to exhibit a thorough understanding of the personal and 
social issues confronting today’s students and the challenges faced 
in student recrutiment and admissions. 



Preferred Qualifications: 

• Experience working with unionized personnel 

* Involvement in student affaire and enrollment services professional 
organizations and a demonstrated understanding of the national 
issues facing student affaire/ enrollment services professionals 

Salary: Salary will be competitive and commensurate with education 
and experience 

Applications: 



Review of applications will begin on March 1, 1996, and conclude 
on March 31, 1996. Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 
Applications must include a letter that specifically addresses how the 
candidate's education, skills, and experiences relate to the position 
announcement, a vita; and the names and telephone numbers of five 
professional references. Finalists will be asked to supply three current 
letters of reference and official transcripts. Nominations and 
applications should be submitted to: 

Susan Reardon, Chair 

Vice President for Student Affaire Search Committee 
Ferris State University 
330 Oak Street, West 108 
Big Rapids. MI 49307 



Ferris State University provides practical hands-on education to 
make its graduates immediately employable in their chosen fields in a 
diverse array of technical and professional programs. Ferris offers more 
than 100 academic programs through the Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, Allied Health Sciences, Business, Education, Optometry, 
Pharmacy, and Technology to it's 10,000 students. Included are 
associates's and bachelor's degrees, two master's degrees and 
doctorates in optometry and pharmacy. FSU’s main campus in Big 
Rapids, a city of 12,600, is located in the vacation and recreation area 
of West Central Michigan, 54 miles north of Grand Rapids. 



An Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer, 



The San Diego Community College 
District announces the following position: 




W0©E PKESDRHSrcnr, 
OTPEM? SERVICES, 

MIRAMAR COLLEGE 



The district is seeking a proven administrator, experienced 
and effective in: developing and implementing a comprehen- 
sive student services/activities program; communicating; 
motivating people; working with people from diverse back- 
grounds; conflict resolution; implementing matriculation ser- 
vices; and developing and administering budgets. 

Qualifications: Master’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion; AND one year of formal training, internship or leader- 
ship related to this position; 

Salary: Currently $5,766 - $7,359 per month. A generous 
benefits package is also included for this 12-month assign- 
ment. To request application materials, contact: 

Human Resources Employment 
San Diego Community College District 
3375 Camino del Rio South, Suite 330, San Diego, CA 92108-3683 
(61 9) 584-6579, or 1 -800848-4023 



Application material must be received in Human 
Resources Employment no later than 4:30 p.m. on 
Friday, March 22, 1996. 



TARLETON STATE UNIVERSITY 

Provost and Vice President for Academic AfTairs 

Tarleton State University invites nominations and applications for the 
position of Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs. The 
Provost reports directly to the President and is responsible for all 
operations of the University related to instructional programs, 
educational policy, academic planning, academic resources, and 
faculty personnel actions. As chief academic officer, the Provost is 
responsible for approximately 340 faculty organized into five 
colleges and twenty departments. Other areas which report to the 
Provost include the library, the registrar's office, continuing 
education, federal support programs, academic support programs, and 
the microcomputer office. 

Tarleton State University, part of the Texas A&M University System, 
is a regional university of 6,500 students. The campus is located in 
Stcphenville, Texas, a town of sixteen thousand people located sixty 
miles southwest of Fort Worth. While Tarleton attracts students from 
throughout the Southwest, the general background of the student 
body and the campus environment is rural. The Institution offers 
baccalaureate and master's degrees in the four broad areas of 
agriculture, business, education, and the arts and sciences. 

Qualifications: Applicant should possess: 

• an earned doctorate from an accredited university. 

• ten years of university classroom teaching, scholarship, and 
service. 

• five years of higher education administrative experience with a 
demonstrated commitment to integrity 

• demonstrated commitment to academic excellence, research, and a 
broad-based core curriculum. 

• ability to develop and administer an institutional effectiveness 
plan. 

• evidence of strong interpersonal, organizational, analytical, and 
communication skills. 

• proven record of sensitivity to diversity. 

• demonstrated belief in the value of shared governance. 

• commitment to the continued growth of graduate studies and 
research. 

Salary: Salary is competitive and commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. 

Starting Date: 1996 Fall semester or sooner. 

Applications: Applications must include: a letter of application which 
describes how the individual’s training and experience relate 
specifically to the listed qualifications and defines the applicant's 
approach and philosophy of administration and teaching. The 
applicant should request that three letter of reference be mailed directly 
to the address below. 

Review of applications: The review process will begin March 29, 
1996, and continue until a Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affaire is named. Applications should be sent to: 

Provost and Vice President for Academic Affaire Search Committee 
c/o Dr. Linda M. Jones, Chair 
Tarleton State University] 

Box T-0001 

Stcphenville, Texas 76402 
Fax: 817-966-9920 

http://www.tarleton.edu for further information 

Tarieton Stale U * iverrity am EEO/AA Employ tr and' 

Educator it Committed to Excellence Through Diversity. 
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TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 

SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR UNIVERSITY 
ADVANCEMENT 

Tuskegee University, a comprehensive, multi-cultural, 
independent and state-assisted university with a 
strong worldwide reputation, invites nominations and 
applications for the position of Senior Vice President for 
University Advancement. 

Founded in 1881 by Booker T. Washington, and 
acclaimed in the early years for the scientific 
contributions of George Washington Carver, the 
University currently distinguishes itself in numerous 
fields of endeavor. The annual operating budget is $72 
million, and the University has attracted $177.7 million 
in federal funding over the past decade. Once 
Tuskegee has secured its new Senior Vice President, 
the University will be poised to complete its $150 
million capital campaign— $85 million of which already 
has been raised. 

Reporting directly to the President, the Senior Vice 
President provides leadership and coordination for 
development (including alumni relations); federal, 
state, and local government relations; marketing and 
communications; and the operations of these 
advancement functions. The Senior Vice President is 
responsible for supervising the vice presidents for 
development, government relations and marketing and 
communications. Priorities include straightening the 
professional advancement staff and operations; 
establishing effective working relations with University 
officers, trustees, faculty, alumni and volunteers, and 
working with the President to complete The Campaign 
for Tuskegee. 

The successful candidate will be a highly accomplished 
senior professional who has at least a bachelor's degree; 
a strong record as a senior level advancement officer; 6- 
8 years' direct experience in development and 
exceptional personal achievement in raising major gifts 
for capital and other purposes; a history of hiring, 
nourishing, and leading a high performing 
advancement staff; and solid experience in leading, or 
playing a significant role in one or more successful 
multi-million dollar capital campaigns. 

The deadline for nominations is March 15, 1996, and 
the position is available upon completion of the search. 
Salary and benefits are highly competitive, and salary is 
negotiable from a base of $100,000. 

The University has secured the services of Quehl 
Associates to assist in the search. Brief letters of 
nominations and applications should be mailed to: 

Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, President 
Tuskegee University 
Tuskegee, Alabama 36088 

Candidate resumes and references will be invited at a 
later date. 

An EEOfAA employer, Tuskegee is committed to seeking 
nominations of, and applications from, men and women of diverse 
backgrounds. 



TARLETON STATE UNIVERSITY 

Vice President for Finance and Administration 

The VPFA is responsible for all fiscal matters and business functions 
of the University; other areas of responsibility include business and 
financial services, budgeting, capital planning, student financial aid, 
environmental health and safety, facilities management, information 
technology management, human resources, contracted services, and 
public safety. 

Qualifications: Bachelor's degree required (business, accounting, or 
finance preferred). Master or doctoral degree in business or related 
field, along with professional certification preferred. Ten years in 
business or financial administration of which a minimum of five years 
must be executive-level higher education experience. Skills include 
effective interpersonal, analytical, and communication skills, 
sensitivity to diversity, shared governance, familiarity with sponsored 
research, and an ability to work with all constituency groups. 

Salary: The salary is commensurate with experience and education. 

Applications: Direct application letter, vita, and names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of three professional references, and a 
statement of not more than two pages which explains how one's 
training and experience relate to the qualifications and philosophy of 
finance, administration and leadership to Dr. Ronnie Sheppard, Chair, 
Search Committee for Vice President of . Finance and Administration, 
Box T-0001, Stephenville, Texas 76402. 

Deadline: The review will begin in late March and continue until the 
position is filled. 

TSU is an AA/EEO employer. 

For further information: http://www.tarleton.edu 



FERRIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



Vice President for Administration and Finance 

RESPONSIBILITIES.- The Vice President for Administration and 
Finance serves as the University's financial officer, directs the activities 
of several departments and serves on the President's Cabinet. In 
addition to working cooperatively with other Cabinet officers to plan, 
direct, and administer university goals and activities, the Vice President 
plans, directs, supervises, and provides leadership for a broad, diverse 
group of departments including the Controller, Bookstore, Conference 
Center, Golf Course, Ice Arena, Purchasing, Racquet Facility, Risk 
Management, Investments, Human Resource Development, Public 
Safety, Physical Plant, Residential Life, Dining Services, Intercollegiate 
athletics, and Information Services and Telecommunications. The 
division employs approximately 450 employees and involves five 
different collective bargaining organizations. 



QUALIFICATIONS: The successful candidate must possess the 

following qualifications: 

♦ Master's degree in business administration, finance, or accounting. 
Possession of a master’s degree in another field of study will be 
acceptable if a significant relationship between the degree and the 
position responsibilities can be demonstrated. 

♦ knowledge of and experience in financial management of higher 
education institutions. 

♦ Demonstrated ability to manage a large and diverse division, and 
participate effectively in major decision making of the University. 

♦ Comprehensive administrative skills including supervision, 
communication, and budget management. 

♦ Demonstrated experience and commitment of serving customer needs 
with a diverse campus community. 

♦ Eight years increasingly responsible work in the management of a 
large financial diversion at a university to include fund accounting, 
integrated budgetary systems, fiscal modeling and involvement with 
the collective bargaining process and labor relations 

♦ Experience with the process of Total Quality Management (TQM) is 
preferred. 



APPLICATION: Review of applications will begin on February 25, 
1996, and will continue until the position is filled. Candidates should 
submit a letter of interest, resume, and five current references. Final 
candidates will be asked to provide official college/university 
transcripts. Send to: 

Richard B. Hanna, Search Chair 
FERRIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
1349 Cramer Circle BIS 421 
Big Rapids, MI 49307-2737 

COMPENSATION: Salary is competitive and based on experience. 
The University offers a full benefits package. 



Ferris State University provides practical, hands-on education to make 
its graduates immediately employable in their chosen fields in a diverse 
array of technical and professional programs. Ferris offers more than 
100 academic programs through the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 
Allied Health Sciences, Business, Education, Optometry, Pharmacy, 
and Technology to its 10,000 students. Included are associate's and 
bachelor's degrees, two masters degrees, and doctorates in optometry 
and pharmacy. FSUs main campus in Big Rapids, a city of 12,600, is 
located in the vacation and recreation area of West Central Michigan, 
54 miles north of Grand Rapids. 



Affirmative Action/ Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Florida International 
University 

CHIEF INFORMATION 
OFFICER AND 
VICE PROVOST 

Florida International Univereity (FIU) plans 
to take a leadership role in the information 
technology revolution and is seeking a 
Chief Information Officer and Vice Provost 
to provide visionary leadership in the 
development, management, and delivery of 
administrative and academic information 
systems. 

FIU is the fastest growing unit of the State 
University System of Florida. In operation 
only 25 years the University enrolls 
28,000 students on two major campuses 
and has achieved a national reputation for 
quality. FIU is rapidly moving to major 
research institution status and offers over 
200 academic programs in 12 schools and 
colleges with zl doctoral programs in the 
liberal arts, the sciences, and the 
professions. For further information about 
the Univereity sec our page on the World 
Wide Web at URL http://www.fi ii.edu. 

The Search and Screen Committee 
recognizes that educational and 
communications technology is in a state of 
rapid evolution, and the Committee is 
prepared to consider a variety of 
Qualifications and general backgrounds for 
this position. The candidate selected will 
help design and shape this new position. 
Compensation is nighly competitive. 
Attributes that would be beneficial include 
the following: 

•Visionary leadership skills 
•Ability to provide guidance on the role of 
technology in teaching and research 
•Demonstrated ability to create and manage 
a service- oriented information support 
system 

•Ability to work as part of a team 
• Familiarity in connecting diverse, 
distributed, and complex networks in a 
multi-platform, multi-media environment 

Applications and nominations are solicited. 
Applicants should submit a letter of interest 
curriculum vitae, and the names and 
telephone numbers of three references to: 
Dr. Gordon R. Hopkins, Chair, Search 
and Screen Committee for Chief 
Information Officer and Vice Provost, c/o 
College of Engineering and Design, 
Florida International University, 
University Park, ECS 450, Miami, 
Florida 33199. For further Information 
about the position contact Dr. Hopkins at 
(305) 348-2522, email CIO@eng.flu.edu. 

Applications and nominations must be 
postmarked by April 30, 1996. The search 
and selection process will be conducted in 
accordance with the "Government in 
Sunshine" laws of Florida. Meetings and all 
documents related to the search will be 
open to the public. 

Florida International University is an 
Equal Opportunity. Affirmative Action, 
Equal Access Employer. 




Wheaton 

COLLEGE 

DEAN OF STUDENT PROGRAMS 

Wheaton College is accepting resumes from those interested in 
professionally serving in Student Development as Dean of Stu- 
dent Programs. The Dean of Student Programs is responsible for 
student life and the general conduct of women students and for 
overseeing the administration of the departments of Residence 
Life, Student Activities, the Office of Christian Outreach, and 
Housing. An effective candidate will have 8-10 years of experi- 
ence in higher education and preferably have a Ph.D. or have 
completed all but the dissertation. Resumes must be submitted to 
the Director of Human Resources, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
IL 60187. 

Wheaton College is an evangelical Christian liberal arts college whose 
faculty and staff affirm a Statement of Faith and adhere to lifestyle 
expectations . The College complies with federal and state guidelines for 
nondiscrimination in employment . Women and minority applicants are 
encouraged to apply. fftk 



DEAN 

DIVISION OF SCIENCE 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES (CLAS) 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

The City College of New York invites applications and nominations for the position of Dean of the Division 
of Science. The Division of Science, a unit of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences at City College, 
comprises five academic departments (Biology, Chemistry, Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, Mathematics 
and Physics). 

City College is the oldest senior college in the City University of New York system, and has been committed 
to the dual goals of accessibility and academic quality since Its founding In 1847. The College campus occu- 
pies thirty-five tree-lined acres along Convent Avenue from 131st to 141st Street in the Borough of 
Manhattan. It has an international reputation for its ability to promote scholaity excellence In students of 
diverse ethnic and cultural backgrounds and economic circumstances. The College ranks fourth nationally in 
the number of students who have gone on to earn doctorates. The Science Division is a major center for 
research and scholarship, generating over $11,000,000 in research funding per year. The Division boasts 
eight Nobel prize winners among its alumni. 

The Division of Science awards undergraduate and master’s degrees in all of Its departments. The facul- 
ty contribute to a number of doctoral programs housed on campus and at the Graduate School and 
University Center. 

The Dean assumes leadership in the management and administration of the Division, curriculum devel- 
opment, program planning, budgeting, and the acquisition of external funding. The Dean reports to the 
Provost and maintains liaisons with other administrators of the College, Federal, State and City agencies, 
related organizations and associations, and community leaders. 

Candidates should possess distinguished records of scholarship and teaching, significant academic 
administrative experience, and strong leadership qualities and communication skills. Candidates should 
currently hold a tenured faculty position or equivalent, and have administrative experience at least at the 
level of Department Chair or equivalent, individual should qualify for appointment at the rank of full pro- 
fessor in one of the departments of the Division, through demonstrated excellence In teaching, scholar- 
ship, and service. Individual should be responsive to the needs of faculty and the diverse student body, 
and committed to cultural and Intellectual diversity. Candidates should be able to serve as effective and 
forceful advocates of the role of the Sciences and have a demonstrated commitment to public education. 
A knowledge of the institutional dynamics of a public and urban University system such as CUNY would 
be desirable. 

Salary: $89,762 - $103,867. Applicants should send a letter of interest, their curriculum vitae, and the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of at least four professional references. Nominations should 
be accompanied by the nominee's curriculum vitae. Applications must be postmarked no later than April 1, 
1996. An appointment effective August 1 is anticipated. 

Applications and nominations should be addressed to: 

Search Committee for the 
Dean of the Division of Science, CLAS 
Administration Building, Rm 206 
The City College of CUNY 
Convent Avenue at 138th Street 
New York, NY 10031 

An AA/EO Employer M/F/D/V 
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MT. SAN JACINTO COLLEGE 

Mt. San Jacinto College (located in affordable and scenic Riverside 
County) has the following job opportunities: 

• Dean of Instruction (General Education) 

• Dean of Instruction (Career Education) 

• Dean of Information Services 

• Dean of Development /Foundation - 50% (Extended Search) 

Anticipated Faculty Positions: 

• Art 

• Biology 

• Computer Information Systems 

• Counselor 

• Early Childhood Studies 

Contact MSJC Human Resources at: 

Job Line: (909) 487-6752 ext 1111 
Voice: (909) 487-6752 ext. 2595 or 1150 
Fax: (909) 654-5971 

TDD: (909) 654-2088 or (909) 672-9357 
Internet CHRO940@NIC.CERF.NET 
Address: 1499 N. State Street, San Jacinto, CA 92583 




COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AMD SCIENCES(CLAS) 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK ~ 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

The City College of New York invites applications and nominations for the position of Dean of the Division 
of Humanities. The Division of Humanities, a unit of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences at City 
Coliege, comprises seven academic departments (Asian Studies. English, ESL, History. Jewish Studies, 
Philosophy, and Romance Languages) and the Rifklnd Center for the Humanities. 

City College Is the oldest senior college In the City University of New York system, and has been commit- 
ted to the dual goals of accessibility and academic quality since its founding in 1847. It has an internation- 
al reputation for its ability to promote scholarly excellence in students of diverse ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds and economic circumstances. In recent years it has become a major center for research and schol- 
arship, leading the City University in attracting outside funding for research activities, it boasts eight Nobel 
prize winners among its alumni (a record unmatched by any other public college), and it ranks fourth nation- 
ally in the number of students who have gone on to earn doctorates. The College campus occupies thirty- 
five tree-lined acres along Convent Avenue from 131st to 141st Street in the Borough of Manhattan. 

The Division of Humanities awards undergraduate degrees in Aslan Studies, English, History, Jewish 
Studies, Philosophy, and Romance Languages, and masters of arts degrees in Creative Writing, English 
Literature, History, Language and Literacy, and Spanish. The faculty contribute to a number of doctoral pro- 
grams located at the Graduate School and University Center. The Division is responsible for the delivery 
and administration of a substantial portion of the core curriculum at City College. 

The Dean assumes leadership In the management and administration of the Division, curriculum develop- 
ment, program planning, budgeting, and the acquisition of external funding. The Dean reports to the 
Provost and maintains liaisons with other administrators of the Coliege, Federal, State, and City agencies, 
related organizations and associations, and community leaders. 

Candidates should possess distinguished records of scholarship and teaching, significant academic admin- 
istrative experience, and strong leadership qualities and communication skills. Candidates should currently 
hold a tenured faculty position or equivalent and have administrative experience at least at the level of 
Department Chair or equivalent They should qualify for appointment at the rank of full professor in one of 
the departments of the Division, through demonstrated excellence In teaching, scholarship, and service. 
They should be responsive to the needs of faculty and the diverse student body, and committed to cultural 
and intellectual diversity. Candidates should be able to serve as effective and forceful advocates of the role 
of the Humanities within the mission of City College, and have a demonstrated commitment to public edu- 
cation in the Humanities. A knowledge of the institutional dynamics of a public and urban University system 
such as CUNY would be highly desirable. 

Salary: $89,762 - $103,867. Applicants should send a letter of interest (including a statement of their edu- 
cational philosophy), their curriculum vitae, and the names, addresses and telephone numbers of four pro- 
fessional references. Nominations should be accompanied by the nominee’s curriculum vitae. Applications 
must be postmarked no later than March 18, 1996. An appointment effective August 1 is preferred. 

Applications and nominations should be addressed to: 

Search Committee for the 
Dean of the Division of Humanities, CLAS 
Administration Building, Rm 206 
The City College of CUNY 
Convent Avenue at 138th Street 
New York, NY 10031 

An AA/EO Employer M/F/D/V 




Washington State University 

Executive Assistant 
for Administration and 
Extended University Affairs 

Washington State University (WSU) invites 
applications/nominations for the position of 
Executive Assistant for Administration and 
Extended University Affairs. The anticipated 
starting date is (^1/96. The position provides 
comprehensive administrative support to the Vice 
President in all matter related to the operations of 
the Extended University Affairs division. The 
Extended University Affairs is a progressive, 
growing unit and includes Alumni Relations, 
Extended University Services, News and 
Informal ion, Publications and Printing. Northwest 
Public Radio and TV, ^Educational 
Telecommunications and Technology, Washington 
Higher Education Telecommunications System, 
Cooperative Extension, and the WSU Foundation. 
This unit has 483 PTE's and a budget of 
$44,000,000. 

WSU is a multi-campus system with a student 
enrollment of 19,000 including branch campuses, is 
the state’s land grant university and is a 
comprehensive academic research institution with 
nine colleges and a graduate school. Campuses are 
located in Pullman, Spokane, Vancouver, and the 
Tri-Cities, with research and extension centers 
located throughout the state. 

Duties and Responsibilities: 

On behalf of the Vice President the Executive 
Assistant will facilitate and coordinate the 
activities of unit directors; direct research on issues 
and problems; act on administrative matters in the 
division in the absence of the Vice President; 
represent the Vice President in a wide range of 
internal and external University activities; serve as 
liaison to community organizations and businesses 
on behalf of the Vice President; assist with strategic 
planning, and monitoring of program activities; 
review and coordinates responses to a variety of 
correspondence from other University departments, 
governmental entities, and internal and external 
constituents; collaborate with division 
administrators to handle personnel-related matters 
by facilitating problems- solving at support levels; 
participating in decisions concerning hiring and 
evaluation of the staff. 

Salary: 

The Executive Assistant for Administration and 
Extended University Affairs is a permanent, twelve- 
month administration position at the Pullman 
campus. The salary level is competitive 
commensurate with experience. WSU offers 
excellent fringe benefits. 

Qualifications: 

• doctorate preferred, master's degree required; 

• at least five years of progressive administrative 
experience in higher education or private 
business in the public affairs field or public 
administration is required with a mixture of 
these types of experiences highly desirable; 

• excellent interpersonal and communications 
skills are required; 

• knowledge and experience with current 
computer and telecommunications technology is 
desired; 

• demonstrated skills as a consensus builder and 
experience working successfully with diverse 
constituents and organizations is essential; 

• demonstrated ability to create original 
documents and excellent writing skills required. 

To be considered, final screening begins 4/2/96. 
Send a letter of application, current vita including 
education, work experience, and work history and 
names, addresses, and phone numbers of at least 
t hr e e references to: 

Search committee Chair 
Extended University Affairs 
442 French Administration Building 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-1043 

WSU is strongly committed to achieving 
continuing excellence through diversity. We 
are an EEO/AA employer and educator. We 
highly encourage individuals of protect 
groups to apply. ADA accommodations are 
available upon request. 
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Central Washington University 

Director, Women's Resource Center 



This is a full-time 10 month, professional “Administrative Exempt" position. The Director of the 
Women's Resource Center is responsible for developing, implementing, managing and 
evaluating the Center's programs and services. The responsibilities of this position are to be 
carried out in accordance with the mission, goals, objectives and administrative direction of the 
Division of Student Affairs. The Director will represent the Division of Student Affairs and the 
Women’s Resource Center (WRQ to the community. 

Minimum qualifications: Masters Degree in higher education administration, student personnel 
administration, counseling or related field, three years of progressively responsible experience 
in higher education or related field, demonstrated experience working with diverse populations, 
and demonstrated experience working with student development in women's programs at a 
university or similar setting. 

Deadline : Completed applications must be submitted to the Search Committee by 3/22/96. 
(Applications will be considered after this date only if the pool is insufficient.) 

For a position announcement and application call (509) 963-1515 or email HcileyP@CWU.Edu. 

Central Washington University is an Affirmative Action, Equal Employment Opportunity, Title 
IX Institution. 




Persons of disability may request accommodation through the Affirmative Action Office. 
Voice (509) 963-2205 ; TDD (509) 963-2207. 



DEAN 

DIWISS0N @F SOCIAL SCIENCE 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES(CLAS) 

CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

The City College of New York Invites applications and nominations for the position of Dean of the Division 
of Social Science. The Division of Social Science, a unit of the College of Liberal Arts and Science at City 
College, comprises seven academic departments (Anthropology, Black Studies, Economics, Latin 
American and Hispanic Caribbean Studies, Sociology. Political Science and Psychology). 

City College is the oldest senior college in the City University of New York system, and has been commit- 
ted to the dual goals of accessibility and academic quality since its founding In 1047. it has an international 
reputation for its ability to promote scholarly excellence in students of diverse ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds and economic circumstances. In recent years It has become a major center for research and 
scholarship, leading the City University in attracting outside funding fer research activities. It boasts oight 
Nobel prize winners among Its alumni (a record unmatched by any other public college), and It ranks fourth 
nationally in the number of students who have gone on to earn doctorates. The College campus occupies 
thirty-five tree-lined acres along Convent Avenue from 131st to 141st Street in the Borough of Manhattan. 

The Division of Social Science awards undergraduate degrees in Anthropology. Black Studies, Economics, 
International Studies, Latin American and Hispanic Caribbean Studies, Sociology, Pre-law, Political 
Science, Psychology and Urban Legal Studies, and masters of arts degrees in Urban Anthropology, 
Economics, International Relations, Psychology, and Sociology. The faculty contribute to a number of doc- 
toral programs located at the Graduate School and University Center. 

The Dean assumes leadership in the management and administration of the Division, curriculum devel- 
opment, program planning, budgeting, and the acquisition of external funding. The Dean reports to the 
Provost and maintains liaisons with other administrators of the College, Federal, State, and City agencies, 
related organizations and associations, and community leaders. 

Candidates should possess distinguished records of scholarship and teaching, significant academic admin- 
istrative experience, and strong leadership qualities and communication' skills. Candidates should currently 
hold a tenured faculty position or equivalent and have administrative experience at least at the level of 
Department Chair or equivalent. Individual should qualify for appointment at the rank of full professor In one- 
of the departments of the Division, through demonstrated excellence in teaching, scholarship, and service. 
Individual should be responsive to the needs of faculty and the diverse student body, and committed to cul- 
tural and intellectual diversity. Candidates should be able to serve as effective and forceful advocates of the 
role of Social Science within the mission of City College, and have a demonstrated commitment to public 
education in Social Science. A knowledge of the institutional dynamics of a public and urban University sys- 
tem such as CUNY would be highly desirable. 

Salary: $89, 762 - $103,867. Applicants should send a letter of interest (Including a statement of 
their educational philosophy), their curriculum vitae, and the names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of four professional references. Nominations should be accompanied by the nominee's cur- 
riculum vitae. Applications must be postmarked no later than March 25, 1996. An appointment 
effective August 1 is preferred. 




Applications and nominations should be addressed to: 

Search Committee for the 

Dean of the Division of Social Science, CLAS 

Administration Building, Rm 206 

The City College of CUNY 

Convent Avenue at 138th Street 

New York, NY 10031 

An AA/EO Employer M/F/D/V 



^ I§ne 
Commuglt y 
College, 



Director of 
Affirmative Action 

Closing: 4/12/1996 

For application, job description and 
further information, please contact: 

Personnel Services 
Lane Community College 
4000 East 30th Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 97405 
(541) 726-2211 
TDD (541) 744-3999 

LCC application must be 
postmarked no later than closing 
date. A resume cannot take the 
place of the application form. 



An Affirmative Action! 
Equal Opportunity Institution 



KSU 



ENGINEERING 
Kansas TECHNOLOGY 
STATE FACULTY 



The Kansas State Unlverslty-Sallna 
engineering technology department 
invites applicants for two tenure-track 
positions at the assistant or associate 
professor level beginning in August 
1996. KSU-Salina offers baccalaureate 
programs in electronic engineering 
technology, mechanical engineering 
technology, aeronautical technology, 
and technology management plus 
associate degree programs in several of 
these and other disciplines. 

The positions include responsibilities in 
mechanical engineering technology 
programs. Qualifications include an 
M.S. in engineering or engineering 
technology plus three years of relevant 
industrial experience. Teaching in B.S. 
engineering technology programs is 
strongly preferred, as is experience in 
applied research activities. Applicants 
should have expertise in automated 
manufacturing or mechanical design 
and be able to teach in other areas of 
mechanical engineering technology. In 
addition to teaching, faculty are 
expected to participate in scholarly 
activities including applied research, 
assist in course and curriculum 
development, advise students, and 
perform other institutional service. 

Send transcripts and a resume 
including the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of three professional 
references by April 15, 1996 to Dr. 
Richard L LeBoeuf. Search Committee 
Chair, Kansas State University-Salina, 
Engineering Technology Department, 
2409 Scanlan Avenue, Salina, KS 
67401-8196. Kansas State University 
is an equal opportunity employer. 

KSU actively seeks diversity among 
its employees . 
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"Bowling Alone?" 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

National Workshop on Civic Engagement 
Center for International Affairs 

Reporting to the Director of the Center and the Workshop, the Execu- 
tive Director is responsible for managing all aspects of the workshop 
including recruiting participants from among community leaders and 
civic activists nationwide, organizing and managing workshops, over- 
seeing the development of case studies and conceptual papas, prepar- 
ing reports for funders and publications on the results of tne 
workshops, and representing the workshop to external audiences. 

This two-and-a-half year position involves the organization and 
management of regular meetings of a continuing workshop of 
scholars and community leaders. These workshops will develop an : W. 
inventory of community and national initiatives to reengage Amer- 
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icans with their communities. 



The successful candidate will possess an advanced (preferably doc- *3* 
toral) degree, demonstrated administrative and writing skills, expe- 
rience and/or research in community leadership, familiarity with 
national networks, and entrepreneurial energy. 

Please send cover letter, resume and list of references to: Karen 
Rogers, Administrative Officer, Center for International Affairs, 

1737 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, MA 02138. Harvard Univer- 
sity is committed to Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity. 
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DEAJtf OF 1 

IIUSTRUCnOfUAL AFFAIRS | 

Ivy Tech State College-Southwest 
Evansville, Indiana 

Applications and nominations are being sought for the £ 
position of Dean of Instructional Affairs at Ivy Tech f 
State College-Southwest. Ivy Tech State College was | 
created by the Indiana Genera}. Assembly in 1963 as i 
one of Indiana’s^seveh, state supported post secondary f 
educational institutions. The' staieyvide Ivy Tech sys- 1 
tern, acg^ifced by NCA. operates w with. : ::e ; .one college j 
philosgpny : ,lnd a network of 13 regional campuses | 
located throughout lndian|| The statewide pOTpprehen- 1 
sive dorinmunity-based technical system series over l 
38ig90 credit students §fr semester. The sguthwest ^ 
region, located .i^E va n svj} I e . Indiana, serves^approxi- ^ 
rrtg^ly 3700 credit^ students per semester in pro- f 
g'rarh specialty arei&| buijness|apd industry andCcontin- f 
uing education course Offerings,' v ^ 

QUALIFICATIONS: IVJast^r's degree required; \ 
Doctorate preferred. \ Minimum of five years of., pro- 1 
gressive a d m i nistrat ive ^xpen e post secondary ] 
educational environment, preferably within a two year l 
techr^al/commtin^ Candidate ij 

must be enthusiastic 'and willing to contribute to a ; 
dynamic and progressive collegial team environment. j 
Strong interperson a relations, written and \ 

oral communications skils are essential to the sue- ? 
cess of this position. The "position also requires sensi- \ 
tivity to and understanding;. of the diverse academic, I 
socioeconomic, cultural and ethnic background of stu- \ 
dents, employees and local ho mm unities served by the ] 
college. m 

SALARY RANGE: Highly competitive with excellent 1 
benefit package. 

DESIRED DATE OF APPOINTMENT: July 1 . 1996. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Applications and nomina- j 
tions should be received by April 5, 1996 but will be j 
accepted until the position is filled. Submit letter oil 
application, vita, official transcripts, and the names of \ 
five professional references or nominations to: 

Director of 
Employee Relations 
Ivy Tech State College ; 
3501 First Avenue 
Evansville, IN 47710 \ 
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EASTERN 

Eastern Washington University 



The College of Letters, Aits and Social Sciences and the College of Education 
and Human Development arc pleased to announce openin g* for tenure-track 
faculty in School Psychology, Developmental Psychology and Mental Health 
Counseling. These positions require excellence m teaching, the development 
of a substantive scholarly agenda, engagement with schools and and/or 
community agencies, participation in developing grants, and service to the 
university and profession. We are looking for energetic and collegial faculty to 
help shape the future at Eastern Washington University. 

Eastern Washington University, with an enrollment of approximately 8,000 
students, is co- located in Cheney and Spokane, Washington, the heart of the 
Inland Northwest, with excellent skiing, hiking, restaurants, theater, shopping, 
abundant city parks and high quality school and housing. Salaries and benefits 
are competitive. 

Positions 1 and 2 below will support the development of a joint School 
Psychology program sponsored by the Department of Psychology, a department 
in the College of Letters, Arts and Social Sciences and the department of 
Applied Psychology, a department in the College of Education and Human 
development. If you wish to apply for both school psychology positions, please 
submit a separate application packet for each position. 

Position in the Department of Psychology 

1. Assistant/Associate Professor, (School Psychology) 

A tenure track academic appointment in School Psychology. Responsibilities 
indude graduate courses in assessment, psychopathology, school psychology, 
professional issues and same undergraduate teaching. Supervision of both 
research and practicum required. Summer teaching possible. The successful 
candidate must possess a PhD. and meet certification requirerenls for the 
practice of school psychology in the State of Washington and have at least two 
years experience as a School Psychologist. Applicants are expected to be 
members of the National Association of School Psychologists (NASP). NASP 
certification and/or graduate of NASP accredited program preferred. Clinical 
experience strongly desired. 

Review of applications for this position will begin March 1, 1996 and continue 
until the position is filled. Applicants should send a letter of application, vita 
and a list of S reference • to: 

Dr. Robert Atwood, Chair 
Psychology 

Eastern Washington University 
526 5th Street - MS 94 
Cheney, WA 99004-2431 

Positions in the Department of Applied Psychology 

2. Assistant Professor, (School Psychology) 

A tenure track academic appointment in School Psychology. Responsibilities 
include teaching assessment, psychopathology and school psychology 
professional issues, supervising practica, internships and master’s theses. 
Additionally, the applicant may teach undergraduate courses in educational 
psychology, h u man learning and development, and sMcisrenl. A doctoral 
degree with specialization in School Psychology, certification for the practice 
of School Psychology in the State of Washington and at least two years 
experience as a School Psychologist is required. Applicants are expected to be 
members of the National Association of School Psychologists (NASP). NASP 
certification anchor graduation from a NASP accredited program preferred. 

3. Assistant Professor, (Developmental Psychology) 

A tenure track appointment in life span developmental psychology. The 
faculty member wul teach undergraduate courses in infancy, midrCte rhiid h* wl, 
adolescent and adult development, as well ss graduate curses in developmental 
theories and problems of childhood and adolescence. Knowledge of problems of 
development, learning, educational psychology, and individual difference* is 
desirable. A doctoral degree in developmental psychology is required. ABD 
applicants will be coaside red. Applicants are expected to have a research focus 
wdh the area of developmental psychology, strong teaching skills, experience 
in writing and working co grants, and a commitment to involve meat with the 
community beyond the university. 

4 Assistant Professor, (Mental Health Counselor Education) 

A tenure track faculty appointment in Counselor Education with a rental 
health counseling focus. The successful candidate will poses a doctorate in 
Counselor Education from CACREP accredited institution and bold NCC and 
CCMHC certifications. The person who fills this position will be expected to 
provide the leadership for the assessment components (including DSM IV) of 
CACREP accredited programs in school counseling and rental health 
counseling. 

Review of applications far these three positions will begin March 1, 1996 and 
continue until the positions arc fill e a. Applicants should send a letter of 
application indicating the positions) for which they are applying, vita and a 
list of 5 references to: 

Dr. Joan Niemann, Chair 
Applied Psychology 
Eastern Washington University 
526 5th Street - MS 92 
Cheney, WA 99064-2431 

The successful candidates for all positions will be required to show proof of 
eligibility to work in the U.S. pursuant to U.S. immigration laws. 

Eastern Washington University is committed to increasing the diversity of its 
faculty, staff, students, and academic program offerings and to strengthening 
sensitivity to diversity throughout the institution. We are an affirmative 
actionjeaual opportunity employer, and applications from members of 
historically underrepresented groups are especially encouraged. 
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University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 

BflcNtmfhl TToadhScng arnudl 
tLesnrnnflim® Connftoi? 

The Unlvenlty of North Carolina at Greensboro seeks applications and 
nominations for the position of Director of the newty established McNutt 
Teaching and Learning Center. The purpose of the Center Is to serve the 
needs of faculty and administrative units In developing the quality and eq- 
ulty of Instruction, the learning environment, and Instructional resources. 
The organizational divisions of the Center are: Faculty Development, Me- 
dia Services, Creative Services, and Electronic Technical Services. 

The Directorship Is a full-time, twelve-month administrative appointment 
reporting directly to the Associate Provost for Faculty and Instructional 
Development. Salary will be based on qualifications and experience. The 
preferred starting dale Is July 1, 1996. 

The responsibilities of the Director include: obtaining external funding, fa- 
cilitating faculty development Initiatives, working cooperatively with facul- 
ty and administrative units, applying existing and emerging technologies 
to Instruction, and coordinating the operations of the Center. 

The successful candidate should have a doctorate, demonstrated leader- 
ship In a multi-faceted organization, experience In obtaining grams sup- 
porting faculty development, experience with faculty development Initia- 
tives, and excellent oral and written communication skills. Additional pre- 
ferred qualities Include teaching experience and knowledge and facility 
with a variety of technologies. 

UNC Greensboro Is one of three doctorate-granting institutions In the six- 
teen-school University of North Carolina system. Fall enroQmenl totalled 
12,593; undergraduates represented 80 percent of that total Faculty 
number approximately 700. Academic units Include the College of Arts 
and Sciences and stx professional schools: Bryan School of Business and 
Economics, Education, Health and Human Performance, Human Envi- 
ronmental Sciences, Music, and Nursing. 

Review of completed applications will begin Immediately and continue 
through March 22. Inquiries maybe addressed to Dr. Mary Floyd at 910- 
334-5494 or mbfloyd@hamleluncg.edu. Applicants should send a cover 
letter, curriculum vitae, the names of three references, a description of 
teaching and learning initiatives, and a statement on the role of a teaching 
and learning center at a doctorate-granting university to: Dr. Mary Floyd, 
Chair Search Committee for MTLC Director, Office of the Provost, UNC 
Greensboro, 201 Mossman Building, Greensboro, NC 27412-5001. 

EEO/AAW/M/V/D 



Department of Agricultural, Resource and Managerial Economics 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND LIFE SCIENCES 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

POSITION: Assistant Professor, business management, a tenure track 
position, with an initial three-year appointment on a 12-month basis. 

STARTING DATE: 1 July 1996 

LOCATION: Department of Agricultural, Resource, and Managerial 
Economics, College of Agriculture and Life Sciences, Ithaca, NY 14853- 
7801 

RESPONSIBILITIES: The effort allocation for this position is 60% 
teaching and 40% research. The incumbent is expected to teach two 
undergraduate courses in business management, one of which may be 
large, and to advise undergraduates. The incumbent is expected to 
obtain external funding to heln support his/her programs, to supervise 
graduate students* research, and pemaps to teach graduate-level courses. 
The incumbent will have flexibility in identifying specific research 
topics, but his/her program should build on and complement the 
Department's existing applied economics and management programs in 
marketing, cooperatives, food industry, agribusiness, and small business 
management. The individual in this position should be interested in 
collaborating with colleagues and especially in relating research results 
to management problems and issues. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A Ph.D. in Agricultural Economics, Economics, 
Management, or a closely related discipline is required. Experience in 
teaching, student advising, and/or research is an advantage. An 
enthusiastic interest in teaching and in research related to business 
management is expected. 

Applicants are to submit a letter of application, vita, transcripts, and 
names of three references. If available, evidence of teaching and research 
activity should also be submitted. Materials should be sent to: 

Dr. Andrew Novakovic, Chair 

Department of Agricultural, Resource, and Managerial Economics 
102 Warren Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14853-7801 

SALARY: Competitive salary and an attractive fringe benefits package. 
CLOSING DATE: 15 March 1996 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION (EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



WHITWORTH COLLEGE Faculty Positions 



Assistant Professor Journalism 

Full time, with three months academic leave 
(June - August). Serve as a member of the 
Communications Studies faculty with 
expertise in journalism and media studies, 
teaching both upper* and lower- division 
Journalism courses. 

Requires: 

1. MA required, Ph.D. preferred, in 
Journalism or a related field. 

2. Three years of professional media 
experience. 

3. Experience in desktop publishing, 
broadcasting, or an ability to advise the 
campus newspaper, radio station or yearbook 
would be helpful 

4. College-level teaching experience 
referred. 

. A personal commitment to the Christian 
faith and to the integration of faith and 
learning. - 
To Apply: 

Please submit a Letter of interest, 
Resume/Vita, name, address, and telephone 
number for three references, and a one-page 
statement on your personal commitment to 
the Christian faith and to the integration of 
the Christian faith with liberal learning to: 
Assistant Professor Journalism 
Search Committee 
Office of Human Resources 
Whitworth College 
Spokane, WA 99251-0103 
Applications accepted until March 8, 1996. 



Head Track & Field Coach, 
Instructor/ Assistant Professor 
Full time, with three month academic leave 
Provide for the overall development and 
maintenance of a successful intercollegiate 
track and field program, consistent with the 
mission of Whitworth a private Christian 
liberal arts college, and competing in NAIA 
Division II; and a provisional member of 
NCAA Division III; tech undergraduate 
courses in Physical Education; possible serve 
as an assistant coach in another sport or be 
assigned administrative duties. 

Requires: 

1. Master’s degree in Physical Education or 
related field. 

2. Minimum of two years experience 
coaching track and field, preferably at the 
college level. 

3. Demonstrated teaching ability in Physical 
Education, preferably at the college level. 

4. Ability to relate effectively with various 
constituent groups. A personal 
commitment to the Christian faith and to 
the integration of faith and learning. 

To Apply: 

Please submit a Letter of interest, 
Resume/Vita, name, address, and telephone 
number for three references, and a one-page 
statement on your personal commitment to 
the Christian faith and to the integration of 
the Christian faith with liberal learning to: 
Head Track & Field Coach 
Search Committee 
Office of Human Resources 
Whitworth College 
Spokane, WA 99251-0103 
Applications accepted until April 8, 1996. 



Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Twelve month, full time, with three months 
academic leave. Provide instruction in 
Spanish Language, Culture, and Civilization 
and Literature. 

Requires: 

1. Ph.D. (or ABD due to complete Ph.D. in 
1996) in Spanish, concentration in literature 
(either Peninsular or Latin American). 

2. Experience in teaching on the college level 
preferred; other teaching experience will be 
considered. 

3. Demonstrated ability to engage and to 
establish rapport with college students in the 
teaching and learning process is preferred. 

4. Native or near-native pronunciation and 
fluency. 

5. Demonstrated knowledge of recent 
advancements in applied Spanish linguistics, 
methodology and pedagogy. Ability to 
teach introductory courses in French or 
German is preferred. 

6. A personal commitment to the Christian 
faith and to the integration of faith and 
learning. 

To Apply: 

Please submit a Letter of interest, 
Resume/Vita, name, address, and telephone 
number for three references, and a one-page 
statement on your personal commitment to 
the Christian faith and to the integration of 
the Christian faith with liberal learning to: 
Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Search Committee 
Office of Human Resources 
Whitworth College 
Spokane, WA 99251-0103 
Applications accepted until March 15, 1996. 



Whitworth College is an EOE employer. Whitworth College strongly encourages women, persons of color, and persons with physical limitations to apply. 
Whitworth College reserves the right to extend the search proceedings beyond those date identified in order to assemble an adequate number of qualified applicants. 
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What Can We Learn from Losing a New 
Publication for Women on Campus? 

Sometimes events go well, sometimes they go 
poorly, and sometimes they go nowhere at all. 

Last month's abrupt end to The Monthly Forum on 
Women in Higher Education after only four issues can 
teach us about business, decision-making and advan- 
tages women can enjoy in decision-making. 

We mourn the loss of any resource that serves 
women on campus. But it was launched as a way to 
make money, not as a way to serve women on campus. 
For profit, not for passion. Its rock-bottom subscription 
price showed advertisers were expected to foot the bill 
for production expenses, an iffy proposition these days. 

At its demise, the publication had "fewer than 500 
subscribers," according to managing editor Bruce 
Slater, although it was promoted as reaching 25,000 
women on campus. 

Its November issue was 48 pages, two colors 
throughout, and contained just five ads. This is not 
enough to pay for its bulk rate postage, let alone an 
awesome print bill. 

Hearing of its demise, I called the managing editor 
in New York City and offered to fulfill its paid sub- 
scribers with monthly issues of Women in Higher 
Education at no cost to the subscribers or to them. I was 
told they'd get back to me. 

Hearing nothing for 10 days, I called again, learn- 
ing that the publisher was in Florida and the managing 
editor came in only a few days a month, and this was 
not one of them. 

Another call revealed that my offer had been 
rejected, and paid subscribers could choose to receive 
another periodical they publish. Journal of Blacks in 
Higher Education , or a refund. 

My guess is that those requesting a refund will 
greatly outnumber those switching to the new title, and 
they will mail out close to $15,000 in refunds. That 
expense could have been saved had they accepted my 
offer, but I suspect that ego got in the way of a sound 
business decision. 

What can we learn from this? 

• Motivation is important. Starting WIHE four 
years ago, I hoped to create a viable enterprise that 



serves women on campus and allows me to buy 
clothes somewhere other than at garage sales. 

Their motivation seemed primarily financial. 

My belief is that those whose passion is not in the 
enterprise, whether it's a publication or a new 
program on campus, are less likely to creatively 
search for alternatives to "make it happen" and 
instead, let finances rule decisions without a fight. 

• Start small, so the splash and the risk are 
minimal. Our first issue of WIHE was just eight 
pages, and the print bill was $505.99. Now issues are 
20-24 pages, bringing women many extra pages of 
articles and job ads looking for good candidates. 

With high expenses come the forces that can shut 
you down prematurely, in publications or campus 
programs. Four months is hardly enough. 

• Make it easy to use and understand. Fancy 
layouts, smaller type and bigger words may be 
impressive. But if s more important to bring news 
and innovative ideas to the consciousness of as wide 
a range of readers as possible. If they don't use it, it 
can have no effect. Follow the KISS advice and Keep 
It Simple, Sister. 

• Stick to your knitting. We've been approached 
to start or take over other publications in wildly 
divergent fields. While the challenge and financial 
rewards were there, the interest wasn't. 

• Give them more than you promised. For 
example, keeping accurate subscription records 
requires a linear mind that cozies up to computers. 
Needless to say, errors are made. Our policy is to 
apologize, give the subscriber what she wants, and 
add an extra issue to compensate for our mistakes. 

We'll soon publish a free collection for our 
subscribers. And for advertisers, we've added a 
second color and remain flexible on sizes and paper- 
work details on placing job ads. 

• Give away the store. When some long-term 
subscribers can't pay the renewal invoice, we keep 
sending issues for a while, hoping eventually their 
resources will emerge. Sometimes they do. 

Certainly some business school will contact us 
and advise that these practices are a sure recipe for 
insolvency, but so far so good. Perhaps they can help 
you get the last laugh. 0 
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JOIN THE NETWORK, IMPROVE THE WORLD OF 

□ YES, I want a stronger voice on campus. Start my one-year subscription. 
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□ I've enclosed $66, saving $7 from the $73 introductory price. (Canada $76 U.S. $) 

□ Bill me $73. (Canada $83 U.S. $) Signature 

□ Credit Card Visa MC 

Number Expires Signature 



Name 
School 
City 



State/ Prov. 



Expires _ 

Title 

Address 

ZIP/PC 



Phone ( 



Send to: Women in Higher Education , 1934 Monroe St., Madison WI 53711 E-mail: women@wihe.com 

Printed on Recycled Paper 



Phone (608) 251-3232 



FAX (608) 284-0601 
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Bennington Links Student and Academic Services 



L ast year, 187 articles about Bennington College VT 
appeared in national publications like Nezoszveek 
and The New York Times. Most discussed the school's 
ending tenure and laying off 26 faculty members. 

But most missed the real story: the school's use of 
collaboration, freedom and empowerment to refocus its 
historic mission to serve today's students. 

Lydia L. English, associate dean, and Donna M. 
Bourassa, director of student life, shared the real story 
at the National Association of Women in Education 
conference in Chicago last month. 

Created as an experiment in liberal arts for women 
in 1936, the college of 450 students "had been in a 
downward trend since 1989, leaking $1 million a year," 
English said. 

In 1993, President Elizabeth Coleman and the board 
of trustees initiated a symposium, soliciting ideas from 
600 faculty, students, staff and the community on how 
to improve the school. 

Their 1994 report outlined new guidelines for every 
aspect of the college's operation, including one that's 
usually off-limits for trustees: academics. 

The symposium was a giant step, undertaken be- 
cause traditional ways of dealing with today's chal- 
lenges, trimming costs and raising tuition, weren't 
working. Entrenched departments fought to keep their 
own programs intact at every round of budget cuts. 
With a small endowment, the college had only external 
grants to fund real campus change. 

Writing in Trusteeship magazine (Jan. /Feb. 1995), 
board chair John W. Barr and member Susan P. Borden 
explained their actions with a question: 

Could it be that for most colleges and universities 
the vigorous pursuit of... traditional strategies not 
only was reaching its limits but also was camouflag- 
ing the underlying incapacity of our institutions to 
adapt their structures to changed — and changing 
— circumstances ? 

Restructuring Encourages Collaboration 

Responding to its own changing circumstances, 
Bennington created a coordinated plan eliminating aca- 
demic departments and encouraging across-the-board 
collaboration. Now, there is a somewhat fluid series of 
programs, focusing on general topics such as lan- 
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guages, the environment, media studies and mind- 
body connections, English explained. Each faculty 
member works in several programs. 

The process was not easy, she said. "It's been excit- 
ing and challenging, but very difficult to move some 
faculty from roosts they have long held." 

English and Bourassa came in post-symposium, but 
at the start of the new era, bringing their skills in creat- 
ing a student services-academicj>artnership. English's 
post is new, and Bourassa ended the revolving door of 
five student services directors in the past seven years. 

The budget for the school that once prided itself as 
being the most expensive in the U.S. now calls for 
steady tuition decreases. It sets aside 10% of revenues 
for an Experiment and Innovation Budget, where fac- 
ulty can propose new programs and request funds for 
other innovations. 

Besides working with each other and disciplines in 
different ways, faculty have begun collaborating with 
staff in student services and other areas. "It's very ex- 
citing," English said, "to create academics out of my 
head with collaboration of my colleagues. We've made 
some mistakes, but we go on to try something else." 
The atmosphere is very open, with administrators and 
faculty working together to serve students. 

Freshmen Start Off Right 

A key innovation has been in freshman orientation. 
First-year students arrive having completed a series of 
summer readings. On opening night of orientation, 
they meet with the president to discuss the importance 
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of their readings. 

A very ceremonial closing convocation, led bv a 
drummer and featuring a lunch barbecue on the green 
for the whole school, tops it off, English said. 

An anthropologist, English calls the convocation an 
important ritual, especially for a liberal arts college that 
prides itself on being anti-ritual. 6 

Getting new students off on the right foot is more im- 
por ant now, she said, because "students come to college 
much more confused, scared, unprepared, often facing 
family disruptions. We're asked to fix things that went 
wrong over 18 years of their lives. And faculty are asked 
to help solve students' personal problems " 

„ R In reS fT S ^ Bennmgt ° n dev eloped a skills seminar. 
Beyond the Green Mountains: Life Skills 101." Al- 
though targeted to first-year students, it's open to all 
students and consists of five units: 

• Library research and fundamental writing skills 
Conducted by a librarian, this day-long seminar arms 
students for serious inquiry. Previously, English says, 

there was a certain arrogance in the first-year plan that 
it wasn t needed/' y ^ 

• Critical thinking and reading. This unit was "des 
perately needed" by first year-students, and is also cru 
cial for upper class students, she said . 

• Managing transitions. Working with a VP, Donna 

Bourassa led this program, which focuses on 
practicalities such as balancing a checkbook, registering 
to vote, using the student health service and filing in- 
come tax returns. 6 

• Perceptions and perspectives. Supporting diver- 

sity, the unit focuses on communications: verbal signals 
active listening and body language. 8 

• Rhetoric and public speaking. Bennington's VP of 

external affairs and a faculty member teach students 
how to make meaningful, effective presentations using 
rhetorical argument. 8 

Extra Student Support Continues 

Bennington faculty and staff continue to provide an 
amazingly high level of support throughout a student's 
years at the college. 

An advising team for each student is the primary 
support. The team consists of a representative from the 
faculty, office for student life, academic dean's office 
and psychological services, as well as a support person 
to coordinate the effort. FF P s n 

At mid-term, Bourassa's student services office con- 

3C / a ' U t e faCult y to ask which students have problems 
students are excelling. Next, advising teams 
for each student meet to review any problems, such as 

^sr sleepin8 ,n ciass ' d,scuss " 18 -* — 

A faculty advisor then meets with each student to dis- 
cuss their progress and whether they need any special 
help. These meetings take place twice each term for a 
student s entire stay at the college. Although students 
are sometimes "a little nervous about being ganged up 
on, Bourassa said, the new program has so far been 
enormously successful." 

Another faculty-staff collaborative effort has been a 



monthly "deans and friends" discussion about what's 
going on at every part of the college: trends, complaints 
success stories. r 

Atone meeting, a security guard said, "I don't know 
what s going on around here. I walk through the houses 
about midnight, and first, it was quiet. (I was used to 
hearing acid rock ) Second, doors were open and students 
were actually studying. I've never seen anything like it. 
And the computer center is busiest at 3 a.m." 

Team Shares Psychological Workload 

Bennington's recent changes support its existing resi- 
dence governance model. The residence halls, which are 
actually white clapboard houses, have house chairs that 
are not like RAs. The houses are self-governing, as stu- 
dents develop and monitor their own rules. 

The house chairs meet with the advising teams, with 
each team working with four houses of 30 students each. 

hey discuss what the students need in terms of support 
from both academic and student services. "We want to 
make sure the students don't fall between the cracks " 
Bourassa said. 

At the same time, English noted, the team's shared re- 
sponsibilities help both academic and student services 
staff to take better care of themselves, prevent burnout 

dents" 6 the pSychological workl °ad of helping stu- 

The changes at Bennington College may seem drastic 
cornered to how most colleges and universities operate 
But the 60-year experiment that is Bennington College 
appears to be working. The rebirth has invigorated the 
college, and there's a new sense of the possible. "People 
are happy, cooperative and committed to the life of the 
school," English reports. 

And the bottom line? Applications for the Bennington 
College class of 2000 tripled over last year. ^ 

-DG 

For details, contact Lydia English or Donna Bourassa 
Bennington College, Bennington VT 05201; (802) 442-5401. 
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NCAA Reports More Women Athletes 

Whether due to enforcement of gender equity laws or 
cultural changes, the number of women athletes in the 
903 NCAA member schools increased by 5,000 last year. 
Although women athletes increased 1.2%, they were still 
only 36.9% of the nearly 300,000 NCAA participants. 

If the annual increase of 5,000 women athletes and de- 
crease of 600 men continues, a 50-50 gender ratio will 
come by the year 2010. But if the annual 1.2% rate of in- 
crease for women continues, equity will come in just 10 
years, by the year 2006. 

In Division I, women athletes increased by 4.2% while 
men decreased by 2.4%. In Division II, there was little 
change. In Division III, women athletes increased by 
6.9% while men increased by 3.0%. 

Most of the advances for women came in crew, fenc- 
ing and soccer, while men's sports declined in crew, 
gymnastics and water polo, according to the NCAA News 
of February 19, 1996. 

Ex-Student Sues for $8.3 Million in 
Virginia Tech Athletes Rape Case 

Outraged that a football player accused of rape es- 
caped with the punishment of only a one-hour educa- 
tional session, former Virginia Tech student Christy 
Brzonkala is suing the school, the athlete and a room- 
mate whom she also accused of joining the assault. 

The case was handled administratively on campus, 
with the athlete originally suspended for one year. After 
another athlete came forward as an alibi witness, and the 
accused rapist threatened to sue, he won reinstatement 
on the team, complete with scholarship. 

The lawsuit also seeks to bar Virginia Tech from han- 
dling sexual assault complaints internally, because it is 
vulnerable to pressure from leaders who consider a 
case's effect on the school's image. 

Eileen N. Wagner, Brzonkala's lawyer, says the $8.3 
million figure is symbolic; it's the same amount Virginia 
Tech's Division I football team earned for competing in 
the Sugar Bowl in December. 

Wagner says she is challenging the dominant culture 
of male athletics in higher education, and the money, 
power and prestige it commands at the expense of 
women. 

Her federal lawsuit is the first civil case brought un- 
der the 1994 Violence Against Women Act, which consid- 
ers a crime against women as a deprivation of civil 
rights, making it a federal case. She is also suing under 
Title IX, which bans bias in any school that accepts fed- 
eral funds. 

Brzonkala claims Virginia Tech subverted its own ju- 
dicial process to put her at a disadvantage, mainly for 
the benefit of the football team and the school's image. 

Attorney Wagner, who taught writing at Virginia Tech 
and other state colleges in a previous life, says there are 
only a few Virginia schools she has yet to sue since start- 
ing her firm in 1992. 

Her 17 years of campus experience give her an inside 
edge in representing clients. "You can't understand what 



the politics of colleges and universities are unless you've 
lived it and been on the inside/' she said. 

The New York Times reported on February 11, 1996. 

Campuses Reject Plan to Film Movie 
Showing Violence Toward Women 

Some things just aren't for sale, and a campus' attitude 
toward women is one of them, officials at Duke Univer- 
sity and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
recently emphasized. 

Paramount Pictures had sought permission to film 
"Kiss the Girls," a film about two sadistic, sexually devi- 
ant killers who kidnap and sexually assault students from 
the two universities. 

The $30 million production would bring in dollars, but 
it has already brought controversy. As a result, both 
schools refused permission to film. 

At the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
spokesperson Clifton E. Metcalf said, "We have too much 
respect for women to associate ourselves with an activity, 
even fiction, that portrays such violent treatment of 
women." 

Ellen Plummer, director of the Women's Center at 
Duke, reported callers expressed great concern that Duke 
appeared to be supporting a movie about the sexual ex- 
ploitation of women, according to The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution of February 10, 1996. 

Columbia U's Failure to Investigate 
Harassment Costs $450,000 in Bias Suit 

A federal jury ordered Columbia University to pay 
$450,000 to a former fundraiser who had often com- 
plained of sexual harassment by her boss and gotten no- 
where in its system of committees. 

Sharon Karibian said her supervisor threatened to cut 
her hours and that pay raises and promotions depended 
on her continuing a sexual relationship with him. 

"The jury found that Columbia has a duty to investi- 
gate these complaints, and by its failure to do so, implic- 
itly condoned the behavior," said her lawyer, Elizabeth L. 
Koob, in The New York Times on February 15, 1996. 

New Dissection Angle Reveals Muscle 
That Eluded the Entire Medical Field 

Millions of med students may have dissected cadavers 
in Anatomy 101, but it took two dentists to find an un- 
known major facial muscle last year. 

It's about an inch and a half long, and connects the 
bony projection behind the eye socket to the lower jaw. 

How did two dentists find it? 

By slicing at new angles, they saw different views of 
the anatomical structures. "We dissect the same areas as 
others, but because of our unique approach, we observe 
something different," explained Gwendolyn F. Dunn, an 
orthodontist and volunteer dissector. 

They carefully searched the medical literature for refer- 
ences to it for over a year, before doing what all good aca- 
demicians do: They wrote a paper on it, reports The 
Chronicle of Higher Education on February 23, 1996. 
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Bias in Hiring New Business Dean 
Costs Cleveland State U $1.5 Million 

She had almost double his years of experience and 
number of publications. And she was an insider with 28 
years of experience at Cleveland State University OH 
but instead they hired a male applicant as dean of the 
college of business administration. 

Despite a faculty search committee recommending 
both candidates, the provost considered hiring the male 
candidate a done deal, negotiating job terms with him 
even before the woman interviewed for the post. 

So in October 1993, Elise G. Jancura, former head of 
the school's department of accounting and business law, 
sued CSU for sex bias. By the next July, she was pushed 
to retire. 

A federal jury last month awarded her $1.5 million for 
sex discrimination by the university. 

Jancura said the school has a history of rejecting 
women for top positions. "My hope is that this opens 
the doors of opportunity to women at the university," 
notes The Chronicle of Higher Education on March 8, 1996. 

Vanderbilt U Prof Asks $1.5 Million 
For Retaliation for Helping Students 

The facts are that Vanderbilt University TN recently 
refused to renew Sabine Cramer's contract to teach Ger- 
man and continue on its tenure track. 

She also helped five students file a sexual harassment 
charge against Helmut Pfanner in 1993, resulting in his 
removal as chair of the German Department. The same 
Helmut Pfanner and two colleagues in the department 
made up the entire committee voting on Cramer's con- 
tract renewal. 

Professor Cramer sees a tie between the two events, 
assumes retaliation, and is suing the school for $1.5 mil- 
lion. After the harassment case, the school had assured 
her that Pfanner would not be part of a tenure or pro- 
motion review of her work. 

"I don't think I'll get my job back," Cramer is quoted 
as saying in the February 12, 1996 issue of The Tennes- 
sean , "but I want reinstatement so I can leave this insti- 
tution on justified grounds, when I want to leave." 

CUNY College Hires First Woman 
As Head Men's Basketball Coach 

They said it would be done eventually, but Kerri 
McTiernan didn't think she'd be the one to sway the 
clear plastic shower curtain as the nation's first female 
head coach for a men's basketball team. 

Naturally, the job came in a roundabout way. 
McTiernan had coached the women's team for two years 
at Kingsborough Community College NY, but the team 
folded before this season for lack of interest. 

When the man chosen to coach the men's team de- 
clined the offer, AD Michael Aboussleman recalled her 
earlier laughing reference to being a candidate for the 
men's team coach. He offered it to her and she accepted. 
"I was unsure she knew what kind of pressure she 
would face," he explained. "But she's a tough kid, and I 
knew that she knew the game, and that was the key in 
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my selecting her." 

McTiernan had been a star player at her Staten Island 
-high school and at Johns Hopkins University before 
coming to Kingsborough to lead its softball program in 
1993. 

For her part, she says cut the hype and just let her do 
her thing. "I'm not in this job because of what it means 
to other people. I'm doing it because it's what I want to 
do. I want to coach, get that banner on the wall, help 
these guys to have some good direction, play better 
ball," she said. 

She wishes people would forget the sexual baggage 
and "...just look at me as a coach, any coach, and see 
whether I help my guys, win games, do things the right 
way." She was featured in The Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion on March 8, 1996. 




Campuses Await Supreme Court 
Ruling on VMI vs. Women Case 

Whatever the outcome, it's likely to be a sizzling sum- 
mer when the U.S. Supreme Court decides whether the 
public Virginia Military Institute can legally bar women 
as cadets. 

Some claim that if VMI is forced to admit women, the 
nation's 83 all-female colleges are at risk. Baloney, say 
the Clinton administration and others testifying before 
the court in January. 

Some justices just don't believe VMI's unique charac- 
ter isn't conducive to women. Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg said, "If women are to become leaders, " men 
must get used to taking orders from them, which won't 
happen "unless we let women in," notes the Chicago Tri- 
bune on January 25, 1996. 

Big Boys Win at NCAA Convention 

The votes are counted, and one-school/ one-vote went 
the way of the powdered wig at the NCAA convention 
decision on restructuring. 

The biggest and richest schools gained power over 
their rules and finances, at the expense of smaller 
schools in less prestigious conferences. "They looked 
around the room, said 'I'm OK, you're OK, so let's vote 
each other in/" reports a female eyewitness. The execu- 
tive committee of 16 will now include 12 from Division I. 

Skeptics include Christine Grant, director of women's 
athletics at the University of Iowa, who plans to lobby to 
get the vote reversed next year, notes the NCAA News of 
January 29, 1996. 

Sorry, We Got it Wrong 

Cheryl Keen, co-dean of the faculty at Antioch Col- 
lege OH, called to correct last month's article. While 
women campus leaders are less likely to marry, they are 
more prone to collaborate intensely. And if they do 
marry, they tend to choose husbands who are partners 
in work and life, rather than just cheerleaders. The 
Keens' book. Common Fire: Lives of Commitment in a Com- 
plex World , is due out in June from Beacon Press. 
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